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THERE are some landscapes in the 
world, in which foreign memories, 
alien to the place, and im some 
eases less touching and moment- 
ous than the natural local. asso- 
ciations, thrust themselves in, and 
obscure to the spectator at once 
the nationality and individual char- 
acter of the spot. The English 
traveller, when he climbs the ‘height 
of Tusculum, has a scene before him 
full of the grandest memoriés of a 
past which is the common inherit- 
ance of the whole civilised world. 
His boyish lessons, his youthfal 
stadies, if they have done anything 
for him, have qualified him to iden- 
tify every hillock, and hear a far- 
off voice out of every tomb. Or if 
itis not old but modern Rome that 
charms him, there are a hundred 
lights on that Oampagna, a thou- 
sand influences of sound’ and sénhse 
about, enough to move the least 
imaginative soul; Rome lying dis- 
tant on the great plain; and the 
dome that Buonarotti hung between 
earth and heaven standing out the 
one thing visible, full of suggestionis 
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of the treasures lying under and 
about it—are sufficient to overbrim 
the eager brain. How is it that, as 
we stand upon the wistful plateau 
with that great scene before us, 
Rome and her memories fade from 
our eyes? ‘“Shrivelling like a 
parched scroll,” the plain :rolls up 
and passes away. The Highland 
hills all black with storms, ‘the 
lonely, desolate, northern seas, the 
wild moors and mountain-passes, 
rise up a sad phantasmagoria over 
the grey olives and clustering vines. 
It, is the wild pibroch that 
in our. ears, it is the heather that 
rustles below our feet, and the chill 
of the north that breathes into our 
faces. Why? Because yonder in 
the Duomo a line of inscription has 
caught the traveller's eye, obliter- 
ating Frascati. and Rome, and all 
Italian thoughts: . “‘ Karolus .Qd- 
oardus; Filius Jacobi.” These are 
the words, and there lies the high 
heart. mouldered into dust which 
once beat agdinst the breast of the 
Young Ohevalier ! 

It was in Rome that the life 

- 
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of Oharles Stuart began, as it 
ended, in exile, in an unhappy 
distracted household, torn asun- 
der by domestic dissensions, di- 
vided between a disappointed, 
injured, high-spirited wife, some- 
times in ‘open, sometimes in tacit 
rebellion, and an unfaithful exact- 
ing husband, weak, but tyrannical, 
wicked, yet religious as princes 
sometimes are permitted to be. 
Strangely enough, though Queen 
Clementina, as she was cal'ed, would 
seem to have been of a higher and 
stronger character than her hus- 
band, there is no reference to her in 
any of her son’s letters, and little in 
the contemporary records. James, 
whatever his sins were, and they 
‘were many, seems to have kept, at 
least, the affection of his children. 


But it is impossible to imagine a. 


worse atmosphere for the growth 
of young lives. The melancholy 
dispossessed Family was surround- 
ed by a little coterie of a court—a 
community which, under the best 
of cireumstances, has much of the 
pettiness, personal squabbles, ru- 
mours, and gossip of a village, em- 
bittered and set.on edge in this 
ease by the fact that its members 
were discontented and broken men, 
whose hopes and hearts were else- 
where, and to whom intrigue and 
conspiracy were daily bread. Plots 
and counter-plots of all kinds went 
on in the unquiet household. Every 
day a gloomy train attended the 
mimic king across the Piazza to 
the Church of the Holy Apostles, 
where he went to pay his devo- 
tions. Meddlers of all kinds, ruined 
soldiers, broken-down statesmen, 
shifty priests, surrounded the boys 
thus growing up to an inherit- 
ance of false hopes and idle great- 
ness, The bells of the Santi Apos- 
toli, and many a church beside, 
kept ringing in their young ears 
with unbroken monotony; the flat 
ceremonials of the priestly court, of 
which they were half-dependants, 
mocked the exiles. a and then 
they gave aconcert at their palace, 
to which the wandering English 
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eubs, with their “governors,” of 
whom Lord Ohesterfield and Lady 
Mary Wortley give so uncomfort. 
able a description, came in crowds 
to stare at the handsome gallant 
lad, condescending to play for their 
amusement, who was, so far ag 
blood and hereditary right went, 
the undoubted heir of England; 
sometimes they rushed forth across 
the Oampagna. to cheat their in- 
activity with the commotion of a 
hunting-party—poor copy of the 
stir of life. And all this while out 
in the world cannons were: roari 
battles fighting. Young William of 
Cumberland, as yet unmarked by 
his terrible nickname, was getting 
himself glory at Dettingen at the 
head of those English who were 
not Ais countrymen, that he should 
have the credit of them. It re 
quires little imagination to con 
ceive how this contrast must have 
rankled in the high, courageous, ad- 
venturous soul of the young Stuart, 
rightful leader of these Englishmen, 
who, but for the folly of his fathers, 
might have been at their head ‘in- 
stead of the Hanoverian. He was 
five-and-twenty, and had been, no 
doubt, for years consuming ‘his 
heart in the tedious bustle of the 
ecclesiastical capital. All his’ bio 
graphers echo the general notevof 
wonder how a prince, trained under 
the soft Italian skies, amid the sup 
posed effeminacy of Italian customs, 
could have been fit for the ree 
of his after-life. But Charles, it 
evident, had been trained, by such 
experience as that climate and those 
customs give, to bear heat and 

the two great extremes, and 
taken pains to inure himself to 
long walks and scant fare, as a hunt 
er among the hills would naturally 
do. At last, in the depths of winter 
in the year 1744, the long-expected 
call came to the’ eager young man. 
France, with plans of her own in 
her mind, had suddenly bethought 
herself of: the Stuarts, by way, 
not necessarily of restoring’ them; 
but of oceupying the attention of 
England with her own. affairs, and 
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making her recall not the, troops 
only, but money, with: which an 
obsequious Ministry enabled King 
George to subsidise all the world. 
The summons was secret and sud- 
den, known only to the father 
and son and their most intimate 
counsellors. Out of the brief over- 
whelming excitement of that mo- 
ment a few words come to. us 
full of natural feeling... “I trust, 
by the:aid of God,” said the youth, 
trembling with hope and eagerness, 
as he set out on his enterprise, to 
the old man who had gone through 
that phase and left his hopes behind 
him ages ago in the cold blank of the 
past, ‘that I shall soon be able to 
lay three crowns at your Majesty’s 
feet.” The father answers tenderly, 
out of his life-in-death, ‘* Be careful 
of yourself, my dear boy. I would 
not lose you for all the crowns in 
the world,” he says, with, one can 
imagine, what smile and what sigh! 
Weak, feeble, futile old Pretender 
—and yet with a heart to be wrung 
for his boy, like other men. 

It was on a night in January 
1744—the 9th—that the young Che- 
valier set forth on one of the most 
extraordinary, splendid, and hope- 
less expeditions ever recorded in 
history. ‘A little after midnight,” 
aheavy coach, followed by a groom 
leading - another horse, rattled 
through the stony Roman streets 
tothe Lateran Gate. The keys had 
been left overnight with the cap- 
tain of the guard, that no hindrance 
might be given to the Prince’s hunt- 
ing-party, on which his eagerness 
carried him forth so early. Gentle 
Prince Henry, he who was after- 
wards Cardinal York, was left be- 
hind asleep, and, knowing nothing, 
set. out leisurely i in the morning to 
meet the fiery young Nimrod who 
had preceded him, little thinking 
on whut wild chase it was that ‘his 
elder brother had gone forth, The 
chaise: and the faithful groom be 
hind went on, across the wintry 
Oampagna in the deep darkness, 
till they came to the stony cause- 
Way, everlasting like all old Ro- 
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man work, which ascends the 
ban hill.» | There, under some es 
ree the young Adventurer rer 

his companion in the coach 
mounted his horse. The story goes 


on to. tell how: he stood still “ 
the turning,” alone with his faithful 
Norman. groom, until: the 
coach, ‘with Dunbar in it, who: for 
his part pretended to know n 
lum on the resounding 
= towards the hunti 

hen the carriage was gone, harles 
Edward turned his horse’s hend the 
other way, and, facing towards Fras- 
cati,/ towards Florence and: Paris 
and England, “gave his bridioweine 
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When this romantic incidené 00- 
curred, the artificial world held on 
its babbling course at home as if 
there had been no ‘such startling 
primitive chances in existence. The 
armies and commanders of 
were on the Continent fighting for 
other éontested successions, and 
hiring German troops to aid their 
arms. The Ministers in London 
were busy making treaties ‘and 
granting subsidies, struggli 
please King George, whose 
was rather that of an Elector: of 
Hanover than of a King of 
land.. The world of fashion: A 
tered and amused - itself: as one 
reads in Herace hao: letters, 
its Tories pretending to hope: for, 
and its Whigs affecting to fear, the 
exiled Stuarts in their distant retire- 
ment; but one party just as ney 
as the other: with fine oe 
clothes at the Hanoverian Oourt, 
traditionary Jacobitism falling. n+ 
to the constitutional opposition of 
more recent times. Never was there 
an age when men were less likely to 
sacritice themselves, and put their 
fortunes and lives in peril, fora 
banished and _half-forgotten King: 
There were a hundred solid reasons 
why George and his family should 
lie heavy - the English mind. He 
was no man, nor even ‘pre+ 
tended to eee had none of the 
qualities that make a man person- 








ally popular, except courage. He 
gave the world an example of dull 
profligacy on the one: side, and un- 
natural family discords on the other, 
such as the public mind, however 
little toned to virtue, invariably 
resents. In all his public acts he 
made it apparent that his new king- 
dom was nothing to him in com- 
parison with his native principality 
——“‘a province to a despicable elec- 
torate,” as Pitt boldlyand bitterly 
said. Yet so deeply bad the dangers 
of civil war stamped themselves 
om men’s minds; or so bent were 
ali on personal wellbeing, safety, 
and such success as was practicable ; 
or so dull was the level of public 
feeling at a moment when no pub- 
lic er the thrill of 
sympathetic genius, and every man 
schemed and struggled for himself, 
that notwithstanding all the draw- 
backs that attended the Hanoverian 
race, no touch of ancient love seems 
to have awakened in the English 
heart towards the young, noble, 
and hopeful Pretender, who thus 
set out with his life in his hand to 
claim his hereditary place. The 
whole nation, occupied with its 
own affairs, and sullenly awaiting 
the result of its last experiment in 
kingmaking, abstracted itself from 
all new contests, and looked on, 
angry to have its quiet disturbed, 
indignant at the thought of new 
expenses, unmoved by the romance 
of the situation or by the daring of 
the Adventurer. At this moment 
of his career there can be no doubt 
that of all the young princes in 
Europe Charles Edward was per- 
sonally one of the most promising. 
His education had been bad, but 
his mind was open. He was full 
of noble natural gifts, if not of 
intellect at least of character—a 
gracious, magnanimous, valiant gen- 
tleman, with all the charm of man- 
ner-and person peculiar to his race. 
There seems every reason to believe 
that such a nature, sweetened by 
prosperity, might have come to a 
finer development than ever Stuart 
yet had attained since the first 
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James of Scotland, the poet of the 


race. But such was not: the :in- 
tention of Providence, in all things 
so inscrutable, and in none more so 
than in the determination of the 
influences which cramp or guide the 
development. of character. 

land did but stand and look»:on 
while the young Chevalier drew 
near her coasts, greeting him with 
the movement of alarm whith 
might be supposed to startle a shop- 
keeper at the appearance of any 
riot which would put his goods and 
traffic in danger—putting up her 
shutters, locking her till, in wn. 
heroic tremor and still more un- 
heroic calm awaiting the issue, 
The noblest of Jacobite families, 
they who had kept up anxious re- 
lations with the exiled Court for 
years (and there was scarcely one 
family of importance, scarcely one 
eager statesman, who had not one 
time or other offered services to or ex- 
cited the expectations of that Court), 
adopted this attitude. So long as 
nothing was to be done, they were 
content to speak of the Prince's 
advent as if it would bring them 
salvation; but as soon as he ap 
peared, the warmest prayer they had 
to utter was, that he would keep 
away from them and depart from 
their coasts. Men who are in poe 
session of all the best gifts of for- 
tune may be pardoned for not rush- 
ing blindly into an enterprise which 
is likely to conduct them to. the 
Tower and the block; but yet it 
must be recollected that the men 
who thus stood apart and let their 
Prince dash himself to pieces 
against the great wall of a nation’s 
passive resistance, had given himfor 
years a theoretical allegiance, had 
supported his pretensions; kept up 
his hopes, oa maintained before 
his eyes a gleam of perpetual pos- 
sibility. They were all waiting, 
they professed, for the moment 
when it would be wise to make the 
attempt. Such waiting was m0 
matter of life and death to them. 
Their circumstances were in no 
way desperate —their lands and 
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livings were secured; and even 
public life was not shut against 
them. But with him it was life 
or death. 
Charles Edward went first to 
Paris, where he was kept for some 
time in great retirement, — 
nobody, not even the King—an 
afterwards to Gravelines, a little 
fortified town on the dreary line 
of: coast between Calais and Din- 
kirk, where he lived in more utter 
seclusion still, attending. the pre- 
parations for the expedition and 
watching their progress. From this 
spot, for the first time, amid the 
mists and storms of winter, he 
looked across the angry Channel 
upon England with such thoughts 
as may be conceived. On that 
monotonous shore, lingering upon 
the margin of the wild sea, catching 
glimpses, as the clouds lifted and 
fell, of the island-kingdom of his 
forefathers, the Adventurer be- 
comés his own historian; but his 
record is of facts only, not of sen- 
timents and feelings. His sole at- 
tendant was a Highland gentleman, 
ote of the busy conspirators of 
the time, in whom he seems to 
have been able to repose scanty 
faith. ‘‘The situation I am in is 
very particular,’ he writes, “ for 
nobody knows where I am, or what 
is become of me, so that I am en- 
tirely buried as to the: public, and 
cannot but say that it is a very 
great constraint’ upon me, for I am 
obliged very often not to stir from 
my room for fear of somebody no- 
ticing my face. I very often think 
that you would langh heartily if you 
saw me going about with a single 
servant, buying fish and other 
things, and squabbling for a penny 
more or less. I have every day 
large packets to answer, without 
anybody to help me but Bohaldie. 
Yesterday I had, one ‘that cost me 
seven hours and a half.” These 
packets: included the correspond- 
ence of secret agents, of friends in 
England, and of the councillors 
about the French King—all the 
different machinery by which the 


oe invasion was to be. eted. 
land in sight, till the ships were 
fitted out: and the soldiers ‘mar- 
shalled- which should enable bim 
to put his fortune to the touch+a 
moment of supreme anxiety, and 
yet more supreme hope. vit eset 
fei longi’ oni: suid the: pooaaa 
ore , and e the p 
Falny,. Horsce’ Walptle,  cvotiegp, 
ruary, Horace 
su “the r’s son,”’ then 
in Paris, was ‘tas near England as 
= - is like to a iehti sichoupill 
after his tone is mightily 
The “imminence of our danger” 
are. the words on Horace’s fips. 
“Don’t be. surprised if you hear 
that this crown is fought for on 
land,” he writes. “As yet therevis 
no rising; but we must expect. it 
on the first descent.” “There is 
no doubt of the invasion,” he 
adds, on the 23d February; “the 
young Pretender is at Calais, and 
the Count de Saxe is to command 
the embarkation.” His letters are 
full of excitement, alarm, and doubt. 
Nobody knew, it is evident, how 
far the people were to be calculated 
upon, The agitated Whig world, 
which felt itself on the edge of 
a revolution, on one side the 
Channel, with Walpole fur an in- 
terpreter, waiting an event which 
“to me must and shall be decisive,” 
as he says, with an earnestness 
which, considering his perfectly 
private position, seems uncalled for ; 
and, on the other, on the borderof 
the separating sea, Obarles Edward, 
r, brea full of hope, wait- 
ing with a still more burning eager- 
ness for the outset of the expedi- 
tion,—make a curious picture.» So 
deep were the apprehensions of the 
ruling Whigs among whom Horace 
lived, that he writes, with such 
consolation as he could muster, to 
his friend Mann, the envoy. at 
Florence. “ Trust. to my fi 
for working every engine to restore 
you to as geod a situation as. you 
will lose, if my fears prove pro- 
phetic,” he writes; but the only 








real gleam of comfort: he has is, 
that the populace, always so ready 
to be led away by # name, had been 
seized with a horror of the French 
invasion. ‘The French name will 
do more harm to the’cause than the 
Pretender’s, service,” he says. All 
this fright on the one hand, and 
hope on the other, came to an end 
without the striking of a blow. The 
French fleet was watched and pur- 
sued, and let slip, by the English 
admiral, old-and prodent, who had 
been sent out to look for it; but 
another guardian, more potent than 
even an English fleet, watched the 
British coasts. ‘“t There have been ter- 
rible winds these four or tive days,” 
Horace writes, catching at the straw 
of: good fortune. The storm “ blew 
directly upon Dunkirk,” beating 
back the invading vessels. ‘“ Some 
of the largest ships, with all the 
men on board, were lost,” says Lord 
Mahon; ‘‘others were wrecked on 
the coast, and the remainder were 
obliged to put: back to the harbour 
with no small injury.” After all 
these elaborate preparations, this 
storm sufficed to discourage France 
from her project. The royal exile, 
who had embarked so eagerly, was 
put ashore again, in that dejection 
which follows too triumphant hopes. 
A’ plan, so large and elaborate, col- 
lapsing so suddenly and utterly, 
has few parallels in history. In 
England, it is evident, nobody be- 
lieved it was over by this one en- 
counter with the winds. ‘ That 
great storm certainly saved us from 
the invasion then,” writes Horace 
Walpole, in the middle of March. 
But of all the expedition, the 
only individual who seems to 
have. thought’ more of it after 
setting foot on French soil, was 
the one princely heart, sick with 
disappointed hope, downcast, and 
heavy, but not) crushed or help- 
less, who went. back once more 
alone to the dreary little seaport, 
to wait’ sume gleam’ of better 
fortune. To all the world around 
him his business was secondary. 
France, politely regretful, turned 
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aside and went uff to her -owy 


concerns. Jacobite England «gave 
a doubtfulf distant, sentimental 
homage, so long as the Déliverer 
would but keep away from: her, 
Had the Prince been‘ a maw of’ hig 
father’s calibre, no doubt he would 
have dropped ‘salt ters into the 
angry surf of the wild Channel that 
lay between him and his king 

and abandoned ‘the hopeless deg. 
perate attempt. But Charles Ed: 
ward was of other mettle’ The 
moment had come when ‘he’ must 
do or die. Wild. hopes of victory; 
no doubt, were in his mind; . but 
it is evident that other thoughts 
visions of the possibility of death on 
the field, a violent glorious \end= 
were also présent before him. ‘The 
only thing impracticable was to 
return to the languid) misery ‘of 
Italian dependence —the death-in- 
life of his Roman captivity. No 
hereditary enthusiasm | for’ the 
house of Stuart moves the mind of 
the present writer; but he would 
be a passionless observer, indeed, 
who could book upon the forlorn 
and dauntless figure of this princely 
young man, gazing on his hereditary 
kingdom across the salt and bitter 
waves, and making up his mind’to 
all the dangers, all the toils and 
hardships, of one last struggle for 
his rights, without a thrill of gen 
erous sympathy. He was no phi 
losopher, to consider the weeping 
train of orphans whom his enter- 
prise would leave fatherless; his 
was no cruel imagination, capable 
of realising the pitiless horrors 
with which a frightened country 


should stamp out the remnants "of 
rebellion. Himself brave, clement, 
tender, and magnanimons, how 


could Oharles Stuart. conceive of 
the butcheries’ of Onmberland? 
The spirit of his race rose ‘in 

to its one last» outburst, “Error 
and misfortune ran in the blood 
but the Adventurer on that lonely 
shore seems to have cast off for the 
moment the dreary memories ‘of 
the English’ Stuarts, and served 
himself heir to the noble old 
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Jameses — gallant monarchs of..a 
barbarous - gallant people — the: 
Commons’ kings! The time had 
come when all the nobleness, pa- 
tience, valour, and courage of the 
old stock stiould burst ayain into 
flower—one of its best blossoms, 
and its last. 

So eager was the Prince to enter 
upon the great work of ‘his life, 
that he proposed to the» brave old 
Earl Mareschal to embark in a 
herring-boat and make his way to 
Scotland, with characteristic trust 
in the ancient heroic kingdom. 
But though it came to something 
very much like this in the end, at 
that. moment he was dissuaded 
from such a venture. After ‘a 
while he went to Paris, where he 
lived privately, wearily waiting for 
succour and encouragement from 
the French Court, then -actually at 
war with England. ‘I have taken 
a house within a league of this 
town, where I live like a hermit,” 
he writes to his father in the’ be- 
inning of June. In’ November 
Oris still no farther advanced. 
“As long as there is life there is 
hope, that’s the proverb,” he writes, 
in his weariness, ‘‘ You may ima- 
gine how I must be out of humour 
at all these proceedings, when for 
comfort I am plagued out of my 
life with ¢racasseries from our own 
people, who, it would seem, would 
rather sacrifice me and my affairs 
than fail in any private view of 
their own.” Already he had begun 
to see the disastrous influences 
which were in the field against 
him, and that the difficulties in 
lis own camp would be as heavy 
a strain on his courage and patience 
as any. without. ‘“ Our friends ‘in 
England are afraid of their own 
shadow, and think of little ‘but 
diverting _ themselves,” -he adds, 
mournfally, ‘otherwise we should 
not want the King of France.” 
By degrees he learned also that the 
King of France was little likely to 
aid him with more than vague pro- 
mises of service. He was ready 
himself to set out’ with a single 
footman if necessary—to “put him- 


self in a tub, like. mre ye ® he 
humour. He begs his father’ to 
pawn his’ jewels, which ‘on this 
side the water he would wear with 
a very sore heart,” in order to far- 
nish the higuery | Sere for the 
undertaking. “The French Court 
sticks at the money,” he writes in 
the spring of 1745, but he himself 
would. rather “pawn his shirt” 
than. fail... Those : letters,,, th 
badly. written, and. badly» 
convey anything but an -idea of 
an untrained or dull intelligence. 
All the grand drawbacks to success 
are clearly indicated in them—the 
indifference of France, the timidity 
and supineness of the English Jacob- 
ites, the factions and feuds and 
self-will of the Scotch. It is thus 
that he defends and explains his 
own motives, and the causes which 
led him to take the final step, in a 
remarkable letter, dated June 12, 
1745, about six weeks before. his 
arrival in Scotland :— Sai 

“ After such seandalous usage as’ T 
have received from the French Court, had 
not I given my word to do so, or got so 
many encouragements from time to time 
as I have had, I should have been oblig- 
ed in honour, and for my own reputa- 
tion, to have flung myself into the arms 
of my friends, and die with them, rather 
than live Jonger in such a miserable way 
here, or be obliged to return to’ Rome, 
which would be just giving up all hopes, 
I cannot but mention a parable here, 
which is, a horse that is to be sold, if 
spurred, does not skip or show some 
of life, nobody would care to have 
even for nothing; just so, my friends 
would care very little to have me, if, after 
such usage, which all the world is sens- 
ible of, I should not show that. I have 
life in me. Your Majesty cannot disap- 
prove a son’s following the example of 
his father, You yourself did the like in 
the et "15; but the circumstances now 
are indeed very different by being much 
more encouraging, there being a certain- 
ty of succeeding with the least help, the 
particulars of which would be too long to 
explain, and even impossible to convince 
you of by writing, which has been the rea- 
son that I presumed to take upon me the 
managing all this without even 
you suspect that such a thing was brew- 
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ing. . . . Had T failed to‘convince you, 
I was then afraid you might have thought 
what:I had a mind to do to be rash, 
and so have absolutely forbid my aot 
ceedings, thinking that to acquire glory 
I was capable of doing a desperate ac- 
tion. But in that case I can’t be sure 
but I might have followed the example 
of Manlius, who disobeyed his father’s 
orders on a like occasion... . . Let 
what will happen, the stroke is struck, 
and I have taken a firm resolution to 
conquer or die, and stand my ground as 
long as I have @ man remaining with me. 
I think it of the greatest importance 
your Majesty should ‘come as soon as 
possible to Avignon, but take the liberty 
to, advise that you would not ask leave 
of the French Court; for if I be not im- 
mediately succoured, they will certainly 
refuse you,. And this refusal will be 
chiefly occasioned by our own people, 
who will be afraid to have you so near 
for their own private views, and so sug- 
gest things to the French Court, to pre- 
vent you coming till all shall be decided. 
Iam certain if you were once at Avignon 
you would never be obliged to remove, 
but in order to our happy meeting on 
the other side of the sea. 

“Your Majesty may be well assured 
I shall never be at rest, or leave other 
people so, until I bring about the happy 
day of our meeting. It is most certain 
that the generality of people will judge 
of this enterprise by the success, which, 
if favourable, I shall get more honour 
than I deserve. If otherwise, all the 
blame will be thrown upon the French 
Court for having pushed a young Prince 
to show his mettle, and rather die than 
live in a state unbecoming himself, 
Whatever happens unfortunate to me 
cannot but be the strongest engagement 
to the French Court to pursue your cause. 
Now, if I were sure they were capable of 
any sensation of this kind, if I did not 
succeed, I would perish as Curtius did to 
serve my country and make it happy, it 
being an indispensable duty on me, as 
far as lies in my power. Your Majesty 
may now see my reason for pressing s0 
much to pawn my jewels, which I 
should be glad to have done immediate- 
ly, for I never intend to come back, and 
money, next to troops, will be of the 
greatest helptome. . . . 

“IT should think it proper (if your Ma- 
jesty pleases) to be put at his Holiness’s 
feet, asking his blessing on this occasion ; 
but what I chiefly ask is your own, which 
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L hope will procure me that of God Al 
mighty upon my endeavours to’ serve. 
you, my family, and my country, which: 
will ever be the only view of your Ma- 
jesty’s most dutiful son, - ais 
“ CHartes P.” 


This letter is sufficient. to: de. 
monstrate that Oharles’s imperfect 
education had tolerably well .an-. 
swered the purpose of all true 
training. Spelling was an art legs: 
considered in these days than. now; 
but not the most chaotic spelling 
or schoolboy penmanship could ob-; 
scure the manly, straightforward) 
sentiments, or the serious, mode- 
rate resolution expressed in these: 
lines. The father to. whom they) 
were addressed was an elegant pen. 
man, correct in style and ortho 
graphy; but Prince Oharles’s homely 
sentences ring with a mettle and 
meaning unknown to the softer hero 
of the Fifteen—his style, if not that, 
of a scholar, is always that of a man, 

At last the little expedition 
under weigh. It was in the m 
of July, sixteen months after. the 
failure of the proposed invasion, 
that Obarles at last set sail from! 
St. Nazaire, at the mouth. of the) 
Loire. The vessel in which -he 
embarked he describes as “a fri- 
gate’’ carrying “twenty odd 
and an excellent sailer,” which had 
been procured for him by “one 
Rutledge and Walsh,” the latter of 
whom commanded the ship. ¢& 
man-of-war of sixty-seven guns had 
been procured by the same private 
individuals, ‘to cruise on the coast 
of Scotland, and is luckily obli 
to go as far north as I do, so 
she will escort. me without appear: 
ing to do it.?) In his own, vesseh 
he had “fifteen ,hundred  fusees; 
eighteen hundred pbroadswords 
mounted, a good! quantity of pow- 
der, ball, flints, dirks, brandy, &¢, 
I have also got twenty small field- 
pieces, two of which.a mule, may 
carry, and my cassette will be near 
four thousand louis d’or.” In; the 
man-of-war was “a company of 
sixty volunteers, all gentlemen, 
whom I shall probably get to land 
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with me, which, though few, will 
make.a show, they having a pretty 
uniform.” With these provisions 
the Adventurer set out dauntless, 
to invade a great; rich, and warlike 
kingdom. On the way his escort 
encountered a British man-of-war, 
and, disabled with the conflict, had 
to put back, carrying the sixty 
volunteers and their pretty wuni- 
form away to France again. Nor 
was it Charles’s fault that his own 
vessel did not join in the combat. 
His captain threatened to order 
him down to the cabin ere he would 
cease his entreaties to that effect. 
At length the lonely little ship, not 
witbout pursuit from other wander- 
ing cruisers, reached, after a fort- 
night’s voyage, the Western Isles. 
As the invader approached the 
shore of one of those wild and 
rocky islands, an eagle came hover- 
ing round the ship. ‘Old Tulli- 
bardine, who first spied the bird, 
did not choose to take any notice 
of it, lest they should have: called 
it @ Highland freat in him.” | But 
when he saw the royal creature fol- 
lowing the course of the ship, the 
heart of the old Highlander rose 
within him. “Sir, I hope this is 
an excellent omen,” he said; “the 
king of birds ‘is come to welcome 
your Royal Highness.” At such 
a moment the whole party, thus 
arrived at the crisis for which they 
had been so long preparing, were 
naturally open to all influences; 
they looked “ with pleasure” upon 
their winged attendant—at first 
the only mountain prince who wel- 
comed Charles Stuart to the home 
of his fathers. 

The story is so well known that 
it seems almost a work of superer- 
ogation to follow its details. The 
Prince’s welcome was undoubtedly 
cold. He had been invited to 
Scotland by a parcel of conspira- 
tors—men whose lives were always 
in danger, and to whom a little 
risk, more or less, did not matter— 
not by the chiefs to whom he now 
appealed, who had life and lands, 
and the lives of their clansmen, to 


sing bed aketod bees tik sppert m4 
of bolly of Breuch tepopsts ps—a 
cbaseaiabentiehdad 80 revolt- 
ing to the Scottish, still less | 
was 


Highland . 
English. When they found 
soles sal his ‘ thrill 
men only company, 
ran through the islesmen: They 
tried ‘hard to support each other 
entreaties that he would give up 
his enterprise, and pr S 
that it was hopeless; but Charles 
had a phd w oat ' 
inst ' race, 
hile he evens th matter with 
several influential © Macdo 
headed by Olanranald himself, his 


quick eye noted a young High-: 


lander standing apart, in whose 
face the tide of emotion ran high. 
While Ranald followed with mov- 
ing lip and gleaming eye the course 


the other—his hand sometimes 


seeking his dirk, his foot beating 


impatiently on the deck, the Prince 


saw before him the final plea by 
which he could overcome. Turn- 
ing suddenly towards the agitated 
youth, “ You at least will helpme?” 
he said. Such en appeal could on! 
have been made by a man h 
still thrilling with the self-aban- 
donment of youth. “I will!” cried 
the lad; with and fervour; 
“though not another man in the 
Highlands should draw a tig 
am ready to die for you!” This 
r outburst of devotion, and the 
sudden emotion with which Charles, 
the. polat of Weepetn, wecefved the 
e t of: despair, 
frank allegiance, was the spark 
Clanranald and his Duinhew 
impervious to reason, had no 
to defend them from this sudden en- 
thusiasm. They do noteven 
to have made any effort to if: 
henoeteeth every: passing breath i 
en ev 
but fan the foil 
While this momentous conference 
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was going on, other Macdonalds 
waiting at the other end of the 
deck, half-informed of what was 
passing and fall of excitement, saw 
“a tall youth of a most agreeable 
aspect,” whose looks moved them, 
they scarcely knew why. They 
were told sometimes that he was 
a young Englishman, sometimes a 
French abbé, anxious to see the 
Highlands; yet nature told them 
otherwise. “ At his first appearance 
I found my heart swell to my very 
throat,” says one spectator. One 
laird after another came and went 
from the isles and misty mainland 
to the little ship, the centre of so 
many fears and hopes. Each of 
them came with his burden of re- 
monstrances, his intended protest 
against the mad enterprise; and 
each, like young Ranald, went away 
with fire in his heart and in his 
eyes, to raise his men and risk his 
life for the “native Prince,” who 
had thus thrown himself on High- 
land devotion. Hugh of the house 
of Morar warned Donald of Kin- 
lochmoidart that he “did not like 
the expedition at ‘all, and was afraid 
of the results.” ‘I cannot he'p it,” 
said the other: ‘ifthe matter go 
wrong, I'll certainly be hanged, for 
I am engaged already.” When 
Hugh himself went on into the 
all-fascinating presence, he lifted 
his voice, as they all did, in warn- 
ing. The Prince’made answer that 
“he did not choose to owe his re- 
storation to foreigners, but to his 
own friends; and that could he get 
but six trusty men to join him, he 
would choose far rather to skulk 
with them among the mountains of 
Scotland than to return to France.” 
The next glimpse we have of this 
protesting Hugh, he is importuning 
“his young chieftain (Olanranald) 
to go ashore immediately, and raise 
as many men as might be sufficient 
to guard the Prince’s person!” 
Thus Oharles played upon them as 
& musician on his strings. They 
could not resist. the contagion of 
his high spirit and chivalrous trust 
in them, What were lives or lands 
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in comparison with that appeal that 
went to their hearts? iel, too, 
“came convinced of the rast 
nay madness, of the enterprise,” ag 
Lord Mahon tells us in his admir. 
able narrative, and determined to 
urge Charles to desist from it and 
return to France till a more fa 
vourable opportunity.”’ His brother 
Fassifern entreated him to. send 
his decision by letter. “If thig 
Prince once sets eyes on yon,” 

the sagacious Highlander, “ he will 
make you do what he pleases,” 
Bat Lochiel, strong in his own pru- 
dence, went on like the rest to pro- 
test and remonstrate. The 
ment was long between the Ad 
venturer and the chief. At» last 
Charles bronght it to a ‘climax, 
“T am resolved to put all to the 
hazard,” he said. “In a few days 
I will raise the Royal Standard, 
and proclaim to the people of Bri- 
tain that Charles Stuart is come 
over to claim the crown of his 
ancestors, or perish in the attemipt. 
Lochiel, who, my father has often 
told me, was our firmest friend, 
may stay at home and learn from 
the newspapers the fate of ‘his 
Prince.” Against this final argu- 
ment no Highland heart could 
stand. “Not so,” said Lochiel, 
moved out of all prudence; ‘I will 
share the fate of my Prince, what- 
ever it may be, and so shall every 
man over whom nature or fortune 
has given me any power.” This was 
the result of every personal meet- 
ing between Oharles and the High- 
land chiefs. Those who kept aloof, 
in some instances, escaped the fas- 
cination. Sir Alexander Macdonald 
and the Qhief of Macleod stood 
out prudently, withdrawing them- 
selves from all intercourse with the 
royal suppliant. He landed on the 
mainland on the 25th July, sar- 
rounded by Highland gine 

a devotion all the more intense and 
priceless that. it was tinged with 
despair, and began in that distant 
corner of the empire which he in- 
tended to conquer, the brief, bril- 
liant, extraordinary campaign, four 
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months of unexpected and _half- 
miraculous triumph, which was to 
be followed by such overthrow, 
such suffering and calamity, as 
reason had predicted and enthu- 
siasm defied. 

We are obliged, in practical life, 
tojudge. by the common human 
standard of failure or suecess. And 
according to that standard, this en- 

rise, doomed from its beginning, 
and which even in the heart of 
its’ leaders was an alternative of 
despair, can be considered only as a 
piece of tragic. folly, madly con- 
ceived and bitterly punished. But. 
there are other views which, in 
the calm of ages, even the most 
pififul spectator may be allowed 
to take, and which point out the 
great but difficult truth, that pain, 
calamity, and havoc are not the 
worst misfortunes that can befall 
either a nation or an individual. 
It is evident that Charles Stuart, 
with the instinct of a doomed man, 
felt that nothing which could over- 
take him could be so fatal and ter- 
rible as a return to his captivity. 
Had he died on Oulloden field, had 
his boat been swamped by the bitter 
northern waves, and he himself dis- 
appeared for ever into their stormy 
abysses, it would have been well 
for the exile. What was ill for 
him was to leave that land in which 
he found himself, even in his worst 
privations, a man and a Prince, with 
an independent existence, and not 
& miserable puppet of fortune. 
Neither, perhaps, could better have 
been for the country itself, which 
thus rushed upon a glorious destruc- 
tion, killing by one splendid act 
the old life which was doomed too, 
and must have died by inches had 
there been no Forty-five. It is 
something to call forth that highest 
bloom of antique virtue, that un- 
equalled faithfulness, devotion, and 
honour which throw an everlasting 
glory upon the death-struggle of 
the Highland clans. It is some- 
thing for a man to prove himself 
generous in victory, gay, friendly, 
magnanimous, and gentle, when for- 
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tune smilés on him—patient, ten- 
der, cheerful, and unrepining in 
the heavitst calumities; The man 
and the race embarked together in 
a venture which could not but 
bring tragic and terrible conse- 
quences to both. ‘They did their 
best to overthrow the foundations 
of all our national peace, and 

us once more into the mer from 
which. we were’ escaping.’ They 
put everything on the cast, pledg- 
ing their very existence, with scarce 
a possibility of ultimate success, 
and no hopes but those roused’ by 
emotion and excitement, without 
foundation or reality. Yet who 
can say that they did amiss?, Ages 
of pitiful quiet in a borrowed palace 
were not worth that one brief year 
of life to the leader of this wildest 
of forlorn hopes. And what would 
have been a century of ebbing. éx- 
istence, struggles with new custome, 
and sick efforts to retain the past, in 
comparison with the passion and 
agony of Oejtic Scotland, thus ac- 
complished, as it were, at a stroke, © 
with accompaniment of some of 
the noblest emotions and greatest 
acts of which human nature is cap- 
able? They marched with the wild 
pibroch wailing over them, with 
waving plaids and antiquated 
shields, and hearts full of primitive 
virtues, passions, and errors, for 
which the world had grown too 
old, straight into the jaws of de- 
struction—into the valley of death, 
into the mouth of hell. It was the 
end of a race, of a condition of 
things, of an ancient, noble, and 
most unfortunate dynasty. Valour 
unsurpassed, fidelity u 

merey eve, unluoked-for compan- 
ion, marched with them, a guard of 
honour, to the inevitable tomb. And 
in face of ali after horrors, all suf- 
fering, death, and ruin, let us say 
it was done well, 

The standard was raised on the 
19th of August in Glenfinnan. On 
the eve of this ceremony a party of 
Kepzoch’s men, aide) by a detach- 
ment of Catierons, surprised and 
took captive two companies of sol- 
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diers on their way to reinforce the 
garrison-at Fort William—an aus- 
picious beginning to the straggle. 
When Charles approached Glenfin- 
nan with his bed pgtiurd of Mac- 
donalds, he was chilled and dis- 
appointed to find it silent and de- 
sert, not a man yet of his host 
having assembled at the trysting- 
place. “Uncertain, and anxious 
for his fate,” says Lord Mahon, “the 
Prince entered one of the neigh- 
bouring hovels, and waited for about 
two hours”—a dreary break in the 
high current of excitement which 
must have carried him along. At 
length the Camerons appeared de- 
filing over the hill, six hundred 
valiant men, advancing “in two 
lines of three men abreast, between 
which were the English companies 
taken on the 16th, marching as 
prisoners, and disarmed.” This 
sight alone was enough to raise to 
certainty the hopes of an enthusi- 
astic and imaginative race. In 
=" of the triumphant High- 
anders and the captive Southrons 
—emblems of the two races, no 
doubt, in many a sparkling Celtic 
eye—the standard flew forth to the 
Highland winds. It was unfurled 
by old Tullibardine—the Duke of 
Athole, as he was called, though 
his younger brother at the moment 
enjoyed the title and possessions of 
the house. ‘Such loud huzzas and 
schiming of bonnets up into the 
air, appearing like a cloud, was not 
heard of for a long time,” says a 
certain Terence Mulloy, evidently 
repeating the description given by 
one of the prisoners. Old Athole was 
above seventy when he threw forth 
those crimson folds into the High- 
Jand air and proclaimed King 
James. Gallant old age, dauntless 
youth, the enthusiasm of victory, 
the sullen silence of the captives 
amid all that wild outburst of re- 
jeicing, make up another of the 
wonderfal pictures of which this 
story is full. When Charles had ad- 
dressed his Highlanders, he turned, 
éourteous as a trae Prince, to the 
English captain, who stood by. 
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“You may go to your General,” he 
said; “tell him what you have 
seen, and add that Iam coming to 
give him battle ;” and thus dismissed 
with chivalrous promptitude the 
honourable enemy. ‘No gentle 
man could be better used than he 
was,’’ adds the authority we have 
just quoted. In word and deed, 
as in outward bearing, the young 
paladin bore himself like a m4 
of romance. He put on with © 
Highland garb the spirit of his 
earlier forefathers. mm y 
after this ceremony, and not more 
than a month from the moment of 
his landing, in his eagerness to en: 
counter Cope, whom he had thus 
promised to meet, he marched: six 
teen miles in boots; “ and one of the 
heels coming off, the Highlanders 
said they were unco glad to hear 
for they hoped the want of the h 
would make him march more at 
leisure. So speedily he marched 
that he was like to fatigue them all” 
Whatever his army had to bear, 
Oharles took a share in their priva- 
tions. He lived hardly, slept ‘on 
the heather by their side, marched 
at their side across moor and 
hill, watched late and rose up 
early, like a man to the manner 
born. He did what was more a® 
tonishing still in that age and on 
sucli an enterprise. He paid for 
everything bis army consumed, in- 
sisted on the strictest or 
punished all marauders, and h 
his accounts kept with the preci 
sion of a private household. The 
wild clans came down from the 
hills full of the instinct of plunder, 
with the Adventurer at their head: 
who firmly believed himself the 
rightful Prince of the rich country 
through which they passed. 
they cleared everything before them, 
it would have been a natural r 

to be expected in the circumstances; 
but nothing of the kind appears to 
have taken place. “It was not ul- 
common, indeed,’’ says Lord Mahon, 
“for the Highlanders to stop some 
respectable portly citizen as he 
passed along, levelling their mus- 
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kets at him with savage and. threat- 


ening gestures; but on being ask- 
ed by the trembling townsman 
what they wanted; they usually an- 
swered, ‘a bawbee!’”, Charles 
himself levied contributions from 
the towns through which he passed ; 
but he suffered no invasion of the 
ights of private property. In the 
‘Jacobite Memoirs’ will be found 
ap entire account-book, with all its 
quaint details, interspersed with 
bits of pathetic history, showing 
the careful regulation of his expen- 
diture. ‘‘The Prince paid well for 
everything he got,’’ says the stew- 
ard who furnished this remarkable 
record, ‘and always ordered drink- 
money to be given liberally where 
he lodged.” His courteous gener- 
osity to his prisoners has already 
been mentioned. When called 
upon to rejoice that his enemies 
were at his feet, he turned away 
compassionate, lamenting the fate 
of “his father’s deluded subjects.” 
And when urged to make reprisals 
upon the English captives for cruel- 
ties inflicted on his friends, his 
high nature revolted against the 
suggestion. ‘‘I cannot in cold 
blood take away lives which I have 
ape in the heat of action,” said 

e noble young Adventurer; nor 
would he even threaten to do 80, 
saying, with still greater magnanim- 
ity, that it was below him to make 
empty threats which he never would 
put into execution. It was with 
the greatest difficulty that he was 
forced to answer the proclamation of 
the Government offering a reward 
for his own head, by a counter-pro- 
clamation setting a price on that of 
the Elector of Hanover. His rival 
and contemporary Oumberland, un- 
fortunately, was not moved by so 
fine a sense of honour. Throughout 
the story, indeed, Charles shows 
himself the preua chevalier to whom, 
alas! permanent victory is slow to 
come. His was not the genius of 
battle, nor the merciless policy 
which could take advantage of all 
chances. A tender heart and noble 
consideration for others are, nO 


doubt, qualities of a gréat leader; 
but these have day Lean exhibit- 
ed for the benefit of the enemy. 
Charles was not a leader ; -he 
was a spotless knight. His foe dis- 
armed was, if not his ‘friend, at 
least his fellow-creature, to be dealt 
with in a spirit of splendid human- 
ity; the very assassins. who tlireat- 
ened his own life called forth, at 
worst, a pee contemptuous mercy. 
It is Sir Lancelot who moves across 
those fields of brief battle, those 
gleams of briefer triumph. Such.a 
character, while it rouses all the 
generous admiration of which the 
mind is capable, awakes at the same 
time a pang of compassion. It. is 
doomed from the commencement of 
its career. It is unqualified for 
that bloody arena which is no 
longer governed by the laws: of 
knighthood. The general whose 
compassionate soul melts over his 
enemy’s forces, who has not the 
heart to shoot a traitor or keepa 
prisoner, whose mind is set on 
conducting his warfare by feats. of 
personal valour, by lofty generosity 
and consideration, can never win 
more than Charles won—a swift, 
short, brilliant campaign; until the 
common herd, surprised, takes 
courage in its numbers; and the 
rude soldier, careless of blood or 
autring, resumes his hard suprem- 
acy. It is Cumberland, shooting 
the wounded on the field, giving 
no quarter, crushing down the 
country with his iron boot, who 
wins the day. 

The march of the Prince and his 
followers as far as-Edinburgh was 
in its way a royal progress. 
having taken himself out of 
way, too timid or too pradent.to 
try his fortune among the Highland 

asses, had withdrawn by sea to the 
ow country, and left the path clear 
for the invaders. As they marched, 
stream after stream Joined them ; 
here an entire clan, there a smaller 
party. The gentlemen of the coun- 
try joined the Prince’s march after 
the Highland line was passed 
bringing true hearts and_stou 
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courage, if not so many additional 
broadswords, When any doubtful 
man fell in his way, his eloquence 
and: charm of manner had its usual 
effect. ‘An ‘angel could not resist 
such soothing close applications,” 
said Oluny Macpherson, lately cap- 
tain in the Hanoverian service, but 
soon at Oharles’s side with all his 
clan. He lived with them al] like 
& brother, falling into their patri- 
archal familiar habits. Even his 
own royal affairs and melancholy 
family life were talked of among 
the genial affectionate company. 
At Nairn House, on the way south, 
“‘one of the company happened to 
observe what a thoughtful state 
his father would now be in, from 
the consideration of those dangers 
and difficulties he had to encounter 
with, and that upon this account he 
was much to be pitied, because his 
mind behoved to be much upon the 
rack, The Prince replied that he 
did not half so much pity his father 
as his brother; ‘for,’ said he, ‘the 
King has been inured to disappoint- 
ments and distresses, and has learnt 
to bear up easily under the misfor- 
tunes of life; but poor Harry! his 
young and tender years make him 
much to be pitied, for few brothers 
love as we do,’” 

This reference to the melancholy 
Roman home completes the pic- 
ture. In the midst of his dangers 
the Prince has a sigh to spare for 
the brother into whose life this 
wila and bright romance was never 
to fall. Poor Harry! who made 
no struggle for any rights, real or 
supposed, but placed his cardinal’s 
hat, like a weight of stone, forbid- 
ding all possibility of resuscitation, 
upon the grave of the Stuarts. No 
such possibility was then apparent; 
but yet his gallant brother grieved 
for the lad, left alone, with nothing 
better than a hunting-party to stir 
his blood, in place of the swelling 
tide of life in his own veins, In 
Athole “ he was very cheerful, taking 
his share in several] dances, such as 
minuets and Highland reels.” In 
almost every great house he passed, 
some little feast was prepared for 
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the Chevalier. When he entered 
Perth it was amid 
but with one lonis d’or only in his 
pockes the last of the 4000 he had 
rought with him. Thus the most 
fatal risk and the strangest t: 
universal acclamations and absolute 
destitution, all lightly borne with 
the sweet daring of youth, mingle 
in his life. The merchants at th 
fair, notwithstanding his poverty, 
“received passports to protect their 
persons and goods;” and to one of 
them, a linendraper from London, 
the royal gentleman courteously 
addressed himself, bidding him tel 
his townsfolk that he should berat 
St. James’s in two months. In the 
morning he rose early to drill his 
troops; in the evening left the ball, 
as svon as he had danced one meas- 
ure, to visit his .sentry-posts. No 
time was there in his busy life for 
unprofitable thoughts. And yet 
there was time enough for full con- 
sideration of what he was doing in 
all its aspects. We cannot re 
from quoting here a remarkable 
letter, a in the ‘Jacobite Me 
moirs,’ and said to be written from 
Perth to his father in Rome, thou, 
we are obliged to add that the on 
evidence for its authenticity is the 
fact that it was found in Bishop 
Forbes’s collections, It expresses, 
at least, sentiments which we know 
by indisputable testimony to have 
been spoken by Charles :— 39 


“ Penwn, September 16th, 1745. 


“ Sir,—Since my landing, eve 
has succeeded to my wishes. 
pleased God to prosper me hitherto even 


It has 


beyond my expectations. I have got 
together thirteen hundred men, and am 
promised more brave determined men, 
who are resolved to die or conquer with 
me. The enemy .marched a body of 
troops to attack me; but when th 
came near they changed their mind, an 
by taking a different route and making 
forced marches, have escaped to the 
north, to the great disappointment of 
my Highlanders; but I am not at all 
sorry for it; I shall have the greater 
glory in beating them when they are 
more numerous, and supported by their 
dragoons. 
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4. have occasion every day to reflect 
on your Majesty's last words to me— 
that I should find power, if tempered 
with justice and clemency, an easy thing 
to myself, and not grievous to those 
under me. Tis owing to the observance 
of this rule, and to my conformity to 
the customs of these people, that I have 

t their hearts to a degree not to be 
easily conceived by those who do not 
gee it. . . . I keep my health better 
in these wild mountains than I used to 
do in the Campagna Felice, and sleep 
sounder lying on the bare ground than 
I used to do in the palaces in Rome. 

“There is one thing, and but one, in 


which I had any difference with my. 


faithful Highlanders. It was about the 
price upon my kinsman’s head, which, 
knowing your Majesty’s generous hu- 
manity, [am sure will shock you, as it 
did me, when I was shown the proclama- 
tion setting a price on my head, I 
smiled, and treated it with the disdain 
I thought it deserved ; upon which they 
flew into a violent rage, and insisted on 
my doing the same by him. As this 
flowed solely from the poor men’s love 
and concern for me, I did not know how 
to be. angry with them for it, and tried 
to bring them to temper by representing 
that it wasa mean, barbarous principle 
among princes, and must dishonour 
them in the eyes of all men of honour ; 
that I did not see how my cousin’s 
having set me the example would justify 
me in imitating that which I blame so 
mich in him. But nothing I could say 
would pacify them. Some even went 
80 far as to say, ‘Shall we venture our 
lives for a man who seems so indifferent 
of his own?’ Thus have I been drawn 
in to do a thing for which I condemn 
myself. Your Majesty knows that in 
my nature I am neither cruel nor re- 
vengeful; and God, who knows my 
heart, knows that if the Prince who has 
forced me to this (for it is he that has 
forced me) was in my power, the great- 
ést pleasure I could feel would be in 
treating him as the Black Prince treated 
his enemy, the King of France—to make 
him ashamed of having shown himself 
80 inhuman an enemy to a man for at- 
tempting a thing, whom he himself (if 
he had any spirit) would despise for not 
attempting. 

“T beg: your Majesty would be under 
no uneasiness about me. He is safe 


who is in God's: i 
it shall be as I lived, 
and the pleasure I take in 
have a brother in all 
worthy than myself to 
just cause, and redeem 
from the oppression 
groans (if it will suffer 
cued), makes life more indifferent 

As I know and admire the fortitude 
with which your Majesty has supported 
your misfortunes, and the generous dis- 
dain with which you have rejected all 
offers of foreign assistance, on terms 
which you thought dishonourable to 
yourself and injurious to your country ; 
if bold but interested friends should at 
this time take advantage of the tender 
affection with which they know 
love me, I hope you will reject. their 
proposals with the same magnanimity 
you have hitherto shown, and leave me 
to shift for myself as Edward II. 
left his brave son, when he was: in dan- 
ger of being oppressed by numbers in 
the field. No, sir, let it never be said 
that to save your son you injured your 
country. When your enemies bring in 
foreign troops, and you reject all foreign 
assistance on dishonourable terms, your 
deluded subjects of England must see 
who is the true father of his people. 
For my own part I declare, once for all, 
that while I breathe I will never ‘con- 
sent to alienate one foot of land that 
belongs to the crown of England, or set 
my hand to any treaty inconsistent with 
its sovereignty and independency.* If 
the English will have my life, let them 
take it if they can; but no unkindness 
on their part shall ever force me to doa 
thing which may justify them in taking 
it. I may be overcome by my enemies, 
but I will not dishonour myself;: if I 
die, it shall be with my sword in hand, 
fighting for the liberty of those who 
fight against me. 

“I know there will be fulsome addresses 
from the different corporations of Eng- 
land; but I hope they will impose on 
none but the lower and more rant 
people. They will no doubt endeavour 
to revive all the errors and excesses of 
my grandfather’s unhappy reign, and im- 
pute them to your Majesty and me, who 
had no hand in them, ee | suffered most 
by them. Can anything be more un- 
reasonable than to suppose that your 
Majesty, who is so sensible of and has 





* This would seem to refer to.an offer of assistance from France, on condition of 
he surrender of Ireland, which is mentioned in some contemporary documents. 
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so often considered the fatal error of 
your father, would with your eyes open 
go and repeat them ? 

“‘ Notwithstanding the repeated assur- 
ance your Majesty has given in your 
declaration that you will not invade any 
man’s property, they endeavour to per- 
suade the unthinking people that one of 
the first things they are to expect will be 
to see the public credit destroyed ; as if 
it would be your interest to render your- 
self contemptible in the eyes of all the 
nations of Europe, and make all the 
kingdoms you hope to reign over poor 
at home and insignificant abroad. . . . 

‘“‘T find it a great loss that the brave 
Lord Marishall is not with me. His 
character ‘is very high in the country, 
and it must be so wherever it is known. 
I had rather see him as a thousand 
French, who, if they should come only 
as friends to: assist your Majesty in the 
recovery of your just rights, the weak 
people would believe came as invaders. 
There is one man in this country whom 
I could wish to have my friend, and 
that is the Duke of Argyll, who I find 
is in great credit among them, on account 
of his great abilities and quality, and bas, 
many dependants by his large fortune ; 
but I am told I can hardly flatter my- 
self with the hopes of it. The hard 
usage which his family has received from 
ours has sunk deep into his mind. 
What have those princes to answer for 
who by their cruelties have raised ene- 
mies not only to themselves but to their 
innocent children ?” 


On the 15th of September the 
city of Edinburgh, in which the 
Whig party had a stronghold, was 
plunged into the wildest commo- 
tion. The fire-bell was set tolling 
on the sober Sunday afternoon while 
all the population were at church. 
Frightened and excited, the towns- 
people rose in the midst of the ser- 
mons, some of which at least were 
far from complimentary to the ap- 
proaching Prince, and rushed out 
into the streets, where the train- 
bands of the town were assembled, 
and through which Hamilton’s dra- 
goons were marching on the way to 
defeat and flight. Then there ensued 
ascene of extravagant farce in the 
midst of the heart-rending tragedy. 
It is almost Shakespearian in the 
depth of contrast. The volunteers 


cheered the dragoons; and’the dra- 
goons, scarcely less faint-hearted in 
the moment of danger than their 
amateur coadjutors, mepies by an- 
swering cheers and the clash of 
their doughty swords. At the 
sounds the Edinburgh wives an 
mothers, fresh from the influences 
of the interrupted sermon, were 
seized with such a panic as, to 
do them justice, women are seldom 
assailed by when patriotism. de 
mands a sacrifice from them. 

clupg to their valiant defenders 
with tears and outeries. Wh 
should a husband and father 

his precious life against the wild 
Highlander, whose trade was fight- 
ing? The honest burghers felt 
with their wives that the idea was 
monstrous. They melted away im- 
perceptibly, stealing off ial 
friendly close and sheltering wynd; 
and when their captain looked round, 
outside the gate, he found himself 
followed by the merest handful, not 
more than a score of men! Sucha 
satire upon human nature could 
scarcely have been perpetrated 
any poet. It is history alone w 
dares to indulge in such wild ridi- 
cule of its subordinate figures, 
While the trembling militia pulled 
off their rusty blades in the secret 
seclusion of home, the wild eager 
enemy outside their gates dispersed 
almost by a breath the troopers 
who had made bold to go and look 
at them; and its chiefs once more 
summoned the city to surrender. 
The bailies met and talked and 
trembled, and could not tell what 
to do. They tried to gain time and 
negotiate, hoping in Sir John Cope, 
who was about landing at Dunbar. 
All the next day was spent in their 
fatile frightened struggles. But 
early on Tuesday morning, Locbiel, 
with five hundred Camerons, ,took 
the matter in hand; and the bur- 
ghers and their wives woke ,up 
to find that, with less. trouble 
than they had experienced. in get- 
ting out of their uniforms, | the 
Highlanders had taken ion 
of their city !—a strange little dra- 
matic touch of laughter in a story 
too full of tears. 
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The scenes that followed have 
peen so described as that none may 
venture to repeat them. Yet as the 
stranger treads the long-deserted 
floors, and lingers in the recessed 
windows of that gallery at Holyrood, 
hong with all its impossible kings, 
he will find another picture come up 
before him with a pathos too pro- 
found for words. All those gallant 
soldiers doomed to so speedy and vio- 
lent an end—the winding-sheet high 
on their breasts, as the superstition 
of their country says—some to perish 
on the scaffold, some under the 
pbratal coup de grace of Cumber- 
Jand’s butchers; one, the highest of 
all, reserved for a more lingering, 
more dreadfal fate ;—all those fair 
women, whose hearts, for a moment 
gay, were to be wrung with what 
tortures of anxiety, what vain efforts, 
what sickening hopes! Never could 
be more pathetic merry-making 
than Charles Edward’s ball in the 
old house of his fathers. The cor- 
onach seems to sound over the 
strathspey, mingling its wail with 
the rustle of the light feet, with the 
“snap ’’ of the characteristic melody. 
We are all familiar with the poetic 
contrast between that “sound of 
revelry by night” and the distant 
echo of the fatal guns which broke 
up the brilliant crowd. But the eve 
of Waterloo was nothing to that 
eve, behind which shadowed darkly 
not only Culloden, but the Tower 
and the block—the traitors’ heads 
set up on the gates, the noble hearts 
plucked . quivering out—all the 
nameless horrors of the scaffold; 
or that escape at the cost of all 
that makes life supportable, which 
-* rer cases was more terrible 


We cannot go over in detail all 
the military vicissitudes of that 
strange year. It is evident that 
almost from the first there was a 
conflict of authority. Lord -George 
Murray, an able and. experienced 
but stabborn and self-willed gene- 
ral, defends himself in his narrative 
with a vehemence which savours 
something of wrong on his part; 
but throughout the story the per- 
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sistent shadow of another figure, al- 
most as active as his own, comes in 
to spite and harass the movements 
of the Commander-in-Chief, “Mr, 
O'Sullivan then came up,” is the 
signal for confusion, for contraven- 
tion of legitimate orders, and loss of 
men. O'Sullivan, one of Charles’s 
companions from the outset—an 
Irishman, doubtless bristling with 
— of natural opposition to the 

indred yet different race—does not 
send any voice out of the darkness 
to explain his own conduct; but it 
is evident that he headed such an 
opposition as, useful enough in con- 
stitutional struggles, is fatal in war, 
and that he thwarted wherever he 
was able, and set permanently on 
edge, the only captain of the High- 
land forces who had the head of a 
general. Lord George was interfer- 
ed with, stopped in his work, driven 
to the length of resignations, self- 
defences, despair of any real good; 
while Charles, no doubt, felt over 
again more bitterly than ever, what 
he had said before the beginning 
of his enterprise, that his friends 
would “ rather sacrifice me'and my 
affairs than fail in any- private view 
of their-own.” He had nobody 
great enough to take the lead by 
such force of genius as could not 
be withstood. 


“O for one hour of Wallace wight. 
Or well-skilled Bruce, to rule the fight ed 


he might well have exclaimed; or 
even, if not that, of Berwick or 
Maurice of Saxe to be supreme and 
above all - question. iat down- 
right valour could do the little arm 
did. It stormed across Scotland, 
sweeping before it the panic-strick- 
en troopers who had fought well 
enough on other fields. It defied, 
with claymore in hand, with wild 
outbursts of contémptuous  tri- 
umphant song, not only Johnnie 
Oo but more manful leaders. 
“Follow me, gentlemen,” said the 
pretenn: A yar pp atten @ 
tonpans, the ay bre 
“and by the blessing of God Tein 
this day make you a free and happy 
people!” He had slept among 
T 
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‘his Highlanders that night on the 
ase-straw among the ricks. He 
ad crossed the moss with them, 

sinking in the uneertain soil, 

When the sudden shameful rout of 

their opponents left them masters 

of the field, he remained there 
through the day to give orders for 
the care of the wounded and the 
safety of the prisoners. But his 
was not the genius which could 
combine and direct. He could 
avimate, encourage, fight with his 
soldiers, share all their hardships; 
and a certain intuition of what was 
wisest, being boldest, seems to 
have been in him; but he himself 
was not born to be a great general 

—which .was well for England, per- 

haps, though ill for him. 

In four months the handful of 
men which at the outset had been 
scorned as banditti and helpless 
savages, had won all Scotland, with 
the exception of two or three strong- 
holds, and had overrun England in 
such a rapid raid as other Stuarts 
in other days had attempted,—with- 


out meeting with any check. The 
Prince reached Derby on the 4th 


of December. His rapid progress 
and amazing successes struck the 
very soul of the English Govern- 
ment with terror. Horace Wal- 
pole, once more discussing the sit- 
uation, gives up Scotland as lost; 
and London itself thrilled with 
terror, less perhaps of the new 
reign than of the petticoated High- 
landers, who- were likely to carry 
havoc into the city. And yet the 
invaders were totally unequal to 
the defensive forces of the country. 
Marshal _Wade had ten thousand 
men at Newcastle when the High- 
land army pomee the Border. The 
Duke of Cumberland was forming 
another army in the midland coun- 
ties—militia was being raised on all 
sides—and the whole wealth and 
credit of the empire were embarked 
against the Adventurer. The reader 
stands aghast to see the little army, 
“ barely five thousand fighting men,” 
in the very heart of England, with 
all the troops of the kingdom in 
arms against them, and more than 
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their own number of Hessians jnst 
imported to help King George to 
hold his own. How did they got 
there? how did they get away 
again through the mazes of gue 
cessive armies? A march more mar. 
vellous, a success so wonderful, has 
scarcely ever been recorded in hig- 
tory. Almost every qualified critic 
concurs in the conclusion that had 
Charles and his soldiers had their 
simple will and pushed on, blind to 
the tremendous risks of their 
tion, to London, they would have 
carried victory with them, and taken 
possession of the capital of 

as easily as they did of Edin 

It is said that the trembling Pre. 
mier shut himself up for a day, to 
consider whether he had not better 
declare for Charles when the news 
came of his arrival at Derby; and 
that King George had his treasures 
embarked and his vessels prepared 
at the Tower ready for escape. 
The armies stood impotent, gazing 
at the unexampled foray—the na- 
tion stood passive, with a stupid 
amaze, gazing too, to let events 
settle themselves. The only active 
living figures in that grim pause 
of fate against the great silent 
background of expectant England, 
are the wild forms of the mountain- 
eers, daring and eager—the pri 
young Oaptain at their head; as 
eager, simple, and fearless—and the 
anxious chiefs between. They were 
lees than a hundred and thirty 
miles from London. They . 
driven away like chaff every ° 
onist that had yet ventured to 
them in the face. They had glided 
between and around the stupid 
masses of soldiery, who outnum- 
bered them twice over. What was 
to arrest their victorious course? 
Fortune for once was on 
Stuarts’ side: a few days longer, 
and all would have been won. 

It was at this moment; against 
all probability and all true wisdom; 
that the Highland leaders seem to 
have come to their senses. The 
laws of ordinary prudence sud- 
denly, at the most unpropitious 
hour, came back to them, They 
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opened their eyes as from a trance, 
and felt their position untenable, 
What they do not seem to have 
erceived was, that their position 
pad been untenable from the first 
outset; that laws of every kind 
had been defied; and that in the 
utter daring and mad valour of 
their expedition had been and 
ight be its success. By all 
military laws they had no right 
to be where they were. The con- 
clusion they ought to have drawn 
from this was clearly the simple 
unscientific conclusion drawn by 
Charles and the common men of his 
army, to persevere in their wild 
triumphant way tothe end. But 
the trained soldiers thought other- 
wise. At Derby, heaven knows 
why, neither sooner nor later, they 
awoke from their passion of fight 
and victory. The light of com- 
mon day returned to them. A 
panic of reasonableness, good sense, 
and strategical rule came back 
upon them, It was such an exhibi- 
tion of the foolishness of wisdom as 
seldom strikes the eye. Why the 
should have pulled up there of 
ay inthe world; how it was that 
the eloquence, the entreaties, “the 
soothing close applications,” the 
tragic protest of the unhappy 
Prince, which had once moved 
them to. the risking of life and for- 
tune, should have lost all its po- 
tency now, who can tell? It was 
as if a forlorn hope, carrying all be- 
fore it, had suddenly bethought 
itself that it was a regular army, 
and must return to the punctilios 
and symmetrical movements of 
dignified warfare. This was the 
strange revolution of feeling that 
arrested Charles on his way, It 
was no defection of heart, no fal- 
tering of courage. These men were 
all as ready to die for him as when 
hopeless yet dauntless, they had 
Reveed him their | oe faith, 
ut all at once it had flashed upon 
them that they were doing their 
work as men had never done it 
before; “ C'est magnifigue,. mais ce 
mest pas la guerre.” The danger 


was no way increased, the path was 
as open, every augury of success as 
fair before them as at the moment 
of starting; but at last the ir- 
regular impetus had_ failed, and 
the laws of their trade, and the 
long-forgotten precautions of pru- 
dence, came back too late to the 
minds of the generals. Prudence 
was madness in their then position, 
bat mad as it was, it carried the 
ay. 
To this awakening, however, 
many different reasons had con- 
duced. First. of all was the old and 
stubborn Scottish prejudice against 
leaving or remaining long absent 
from their native soil—a prejudice, 
no doubt, built upon very suilicient 
foundation and_ recollections of 
disaster, but put in force too late, 
when retreat was worse than ad- 
vance. Then the fact that England 
did but stare at them and stand 
aloof, had no doubt an intensely de- 
pressing effect upon men who were 
compelled to take all the circum- 
stances into consideration, and could 
not go on blindly like knights- 
errant. It had been promised them 
that England was ready to take up 
arms, that France was ready to 
send help and succour. Such 
romises had been made to Charles 
imself, and he too in his silent 
heart had borne the shock of dis- 
appointment. But his generals 
could not take it silently. To this 
let us add, that the divisions among 
them were gradually growing more 
bitter. It is said that Charles him- 
self was wilful, and fond of his own 
way; but of this there is little 
direct evidence, so far as the conduct 
of the war is concerned, He had 
all but forced them over the 
Border, it is true, vowing that he 
would go alone if no man would 
follow him; but there is little trace 
in the various narratives of absolute 
interference on his part. Lord 
George, though evidently feeling 
himself an injured man, re 
records the fact that the Prince 
relinquished his own will in def- 
erence to the opinions of his 
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officers. But with all these adverse 
circumstances yor st them, and 
little more than their attachment to 
the Prince’s person to inspire their 
courage, it is natural enough that 
their endurance, strained to the 
uttermost, should have given way. 
Unfortunately, a sudden fit of 
prudence after daring is in most 
cases fatal. They had gone too far 
to go back. When they turned they 
virtually gave up the conflict, re- 
newed the courage of their adver- 
saries, and relinquished the im- 
mense advantages of enthusiasm 
and confidence which had been their 
own. 

To Charles this blow was all the 
more terrible that it was quite un- 
expected. “He arrived at Derby 
in high spirits,” says Lord Mahon, 
‘reflecting that he was now within 
a hundred and thirty miles of the 
capital, and that neither Wade's 
nor Oumberland’s forces any longer 
lay before that object of his hopes.” 
He had even begun in the lightness 
of his heart to consider the question 
whether he should enter London 
on foot or on horseback, in an 
English or Highland dress. It was 
the last night of triumph to the 
Chevalier. The dawn of the win- 
ter morning brought with it a mis- 
erable change. The chief officers 
of his army waited on him at break 
of day, headed by Lord George, the 
Commander-in-Chief. The propo- 
sition they laid before him was no- 
thing less than to abandon the at- 
tempt on England, which up to this 
time had been so strangely uninter- 
rupted, and to retreat to Scotland. 
They laid before him their dimin- 
ished numbers, the apathy of Eng- 
Jand, the silence of France, the 
thirty thousand men who might at 
any moment gather round them, 
and prevent the escape of a single 
soldier ; the risk of his own person. 
All these arguments were suddenly 
poured upon Charles’s indignant 
astonished ear. He tried again his 
powers of remonstrance, of entreaty, 
of sudden appeal—all the arts that 
had once vanquished his fond yet half- 
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unwilling supporters. What was his 
life to him in comparison with hig 
cause? “Rather than go back J 
would wish to be twenty feet under 
ground!” he cried. With the 
fervour of a man arrived at the 
crisis of his life, and to whom the 
question was desperate, he confront- 
ed all those gloomy disappointed 
chiefs who had been so true to him, 
and yet so hard upon him. ft 
might mean a scaffold to them: to 
Charles it meant death spiritual and 
moral, shame, downfall, a linge 
agony. Desperately he plead 
with them, imploring them to do 
anything but retreat. Of all the 
silent stubborn assembly, Perth 
alone, young, chivalrous, and hope- | 
ful as himself, stood by him ; and he 
who once had fascinated all hearts— 
he whose words had charmed away 
prudence, and made life itself seem 
but sweet as a weapon to serve him 
—had to see his prayers put aside, 
his arguments neglected, and no 
answer given to his appeal. The 
debate went on for hours, but the 
unhappy Prince would not yield, 
When the council broke up, he 
tried once more pathetically what 
his old skill in persuasion was 

for. They had baffled him together ; 
they might yield to him separately, 
Something of the simplicity of au 
untrained mind is in this last at- 
tempt. He trusted in his power of 
moving their hearts as a girl mi 
trust in her beauty; but the influ 
ence was no longer fresh and 
novel. His captains had become 
used to the pleadings of ‘theit 
Prince. Perhaps he had tried too 
often that mode of government, 
The moment was come when 
fact and probability had returved 
to reign over them, shutting their 
ears to all appeals.. The men faced 
him, when he sent for them, 48 
steadily alone as they had done 
together. His hour and power 
were over. At that moment, when 
fortune still seemed to smile on 
him, and his neighbourhood struck 
terror irito the hearts of his ene- 
mies, Charles must have passed 
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through the very bitterness of 
death. 

The same evening the council was 

in called together, and ‘‘ Charles 
gsullenly Geclared his consent to 
aretreat.” Sullenly, perhaps sad- 
ly—with his heart broken and 
his high hopes quenched, who can 
doubt? Disappointed’ of the prize 
that seemed so near, the last stroke 
which would have roused all his 
friends to his succour; disap- 

inted in the very love which 
now seemed to fail him—in the 
dead silence of the country round, 
out of which so many promises had 
come—in the sickening uvrespon- 
sive quiet in which he was left, to 
do his best or worst, heaven and 
earth looking on, not aiding. It 
was then, and not when the stimu- 
lus of personal danger called him 
back to himself, that Charles Stuart 
bore the blow that was worse than 
death. There, and not on Oullo- 
den, the natural result of that de- 
cision, should be noted the real end 
of his extraordinary campaign. 

Nor was he alone in his misery. 
Next morning, when the army set 
out in the grey twilight, “the in- 
ferior officers and common men be- 
lieved that they were going to fight 
the Duke of Cumberland, at which 
they displayed the utmost joy. 
But when the daybreak allowed 
them to discern the surrounding 
objects, and to discover that they 
were retracing their steps, no- 
thing was to be heard throughout 
the army but expressions of rage 
and indignation. “If we had been 
beaten,” said one of their officers, 
“the grief could not have been 
greater.” But the soldiers had to 
yield, silent with rage and dismay, 
and trudge back again the weary 
dangerous way, uncheered by the 
glorious hopes which had drawn 
them thither; while the Prince, 
ready to weep such tears as would 
not have misbecome his manhood 
—his heart broken, his countenance 
changed, all his princely suavity 
and charm gone from him—came 
tardily and dully in the rear. At 


that terrible moment his, dig- 
nity forsook him along. with his 
hopes. In_ the frightful. reval- 
sion of feeling, the r young 
hero, still so young, shows for a 
moment like a petulant child... In- 
stinctively he felt that all he had 
struggled for was lost. What need 
now to be up with the sun, to 
brush away the early dew, to 
hold out the longest and. march 
the strongest of any of his men? 
He had done so, and this was 
the end. Now he fell back into 
the exhaustion of lost hope. On 
his way south he had given u 
his carriage to one of his aged fol- 
lowers, and had traversed the long 
plains merrily on foot, sometimes 
at the head of one clan, sometimes 
of another, in the Highland dress, 
with his target slung over his shoul- 
der. “He would not even stop to 
eat, but snatched his dinner when 
he could, threw himself lightly on 
whatéver bed might be possible— 
the open field, if no better was to 
be had—and slept till four o’clock 
in the morning, when he was astir 
again. But now all this was over, 
Every other trial he had _ borne 
bravely, but this Charles did not 
bear well. He could not hide the 
change in his face; he made no 
further effort ; lingering in the rear, 
late in the march, he rode on 
moody with a petulant misery, 
The test of this disappointment 
was too much for him. It is the 
only point in the brief. and wonder- 
ful story in which the hero falls 
below his position, And yet the 
reader forgives the unhappy Chev- 
alier. If ever man had reason to be 
cast down, it was he. 

“T believe,” says Lord Mahon, 
in whose careful and close narra- 
tive the mass of existing material 
is condensed and set forth with 
— judgment and power, and 
whose principles do certainly not 
incline him to favour the Stuarts’ 
cause—‘I believe that had Charles 
marched onwards from Derby he 
would have gained the British 
throne.” It is evident that he 
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felt this conviction himself to the 
depths of his heart. But Provi- 
dence did not mean to give the race 
that last chance. When the High- 
landers turned their back upon 
England, the last possibility was 
over for the house of Stuart. 

The retreat thus sadly begun was 
scarcely less wonderful than the 
march. It was accomplished with 
a speed and safety quite extraor- 
dinary in the circumstances; but, 
nevertheless, it moved like a funeral 
procession across the western bor- 
der, men and leaders having alike 
lost temper and lost heart. The 
strict discipline of the earlier part 
of the campaign failed under this 
trial. The mountaineers, lowered in 
their own estimation, went back to 
their old instinct of plunder. The 
Prince, sore at heart, exacted fines 
from the towns he passed, where 
the popular enthusiasm for the suc- 
cessful leader had changed, with the 
usual treachery of the mob, into 
vexatious opposition. Manchester 
was mulcted in £5000; Dumfries in 
£2000. Glasgow, always adverse, 
was laid under “a most heavy 
requisition to refit the Highland 
army.”’ One transient gleam of re- 
newed success burst upon them at 
Falkirk, reviving the spirit at once 
of the soldiers and of their leader ; 
and a decisive battle seemed im- 
minent. The prospect roused all 
the old enthusiasm. It was Cum- 
berland this time who was ad- 
vancing to meet them, and the 
hearts of the Highlanders were all 
aglow. But again the chiefs stepped 
in with proposals for retreat. A 
kind of infatuation seems to have 
possessed these fated men. Their 
mountains attracted them with 
some unreasonable fatal fascination. 
They promised Charles in spring 
an army of “10,000 effective High- 
landers,” and in the mean time the 
reduction of the northern forts, if 
he would but withdraw now, and 
seek safety among the hills, Only 
the night before, Lord George, once 
more at the head of the malcontents, 
had shown to the Prince a plan for 
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the battle with Cumberland’s army, 
which Charles had corrected and 
approved. Once more the rage of 
disappointment overwhelmed the 
unfortunate Adventurer. “ Good 
God! have I lived to see this?” he 
cried, dashing his head against the 
wall with the wild sition of his 
southern training. ut again the 
chiefs, masters more absolute than 
any king, prevailed. The inevit- 
able battle was postponed from the 
links of Forth, where their follow- 
ers were gay with victory, to the 
dreary Culloden moor, where, stary- 
ing, destitute, and desperate, the 
hopeless encounter had at length to 
be. Thus the bitter crisis was re 
enacted. And hard must the heart 
be, and dull the imagination, which 
will not own at such a moment 
pang of intolerable pity for the 

eart-broken Chevalier and his lost 
cause, 

The retreat, for the first time, 
was made in confusion, of which 
poor Charles, sick at heart, yet 
ever generous, took the blame 
upon himself. Drearily, with 
heavy thoughts and lessening num- 
bers, the little host pursued its 
fatal way towards the hills. As the 
disastrous march proceeded, mon- 
ey failed, and even food, as wel 
as patience and hope. The wild 
winter-bound mountains afforded 
no supplies to the wanderers. The 
succours which had always con- 
tinued to drop in in minute doles 
from France fell into the enemy’s 
hands — one ship in_ particu- 
lar, with £10,000 in gold and 
150 soldiers. The Highlanders 
had to be paid in meal, “ which 
the men, being obliged to sell out 
and convert into money, it went 
but a short way for their other 
needs.” Even the meal failed by- 
and-by. On the eve of Culloden, 
one biscuit served to each man 
was the sole provision of the five 
thousand, who, weary, dispirited 
and chilled to the heart, had 
to meet, on this poor fare, a 
army of nearly 9000 well - fed 
and carefully- appointed soldiers. 
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alone held out, the last 

of the unfortunate, When 
lord George advised a night- 
march to surprise Oumberland: in 
his camp, even at this dismal con- 
cture Charles rose and embraced 
the general who had served him 
80 ably and thwarted him so cruel- 
1 ut Drummossie Moor and 
Prestonpans were different. The 
men were worn out. The wintry 
darkness and cold, intensified by 
want, stupefied even the mountain- 
eers. Their progress was so slow 
that this project, like so many 
others, had to be given up. Weari- 
ly the doomed army went back to 
arrange itself in line on the black 
hopeless moor, and wait the battle. 
Nobody seems to have had heart 
enough left even to compare the 
dismal omens of this field with 
what might have been had Oum- 
berland been met at Falkirk, or to 
cast the contrast in the teeth of 
the captains who had retreated 
only for this. Hungry, cold, and 
worn out, after a sleepless night 
and foodless day, the Highlanders 
stood up to meet their fate. The 
Macdonalds had not their usual 
place, which seems to have moved 
them more than fatigue or want. 
“We of the clan Macdonald 
thought it ominous that we had 
not the right hand in battle as 
formerly at Gladsmuir and Fal- 
kirk, and which our clan maintains 
we had enjoyed in all our battles 
and struggles since the battle of 
Bannockburn.” This — punctilio 
did what starvation could not do. 
“My God! have the children of 
my clan forsaken me?” cried gal- 
lant Keppoch, in his death-pang,— 
no doubt with a pang more sharp 
than death. While the Macdonalds 
stood sullen without striking a 
blow, the other clans, fighting the 
fight of despair, broke, fell, and 
perished before the fatal force and 
overwhelming numbers of their ad- 
versaries. “Nowhere,” says Lord 
Mahon, moved out of his com- 
posure to a swell of sympathetic 
éloquence,—“ not by their fore- 


fathers at Bannockburn—not db 
themselves at Preston or at 
kirk—not in after years, when dis- 
cipline had raised and refined the 

our of their s ot on the 
shores of the Nile—not on that 
other field of victory, where their 
gallant chief, with a prophetic 
shroud (it is their own supersti- 
tion) high upon his’ breast, ad- 
dressed to them only these three 
words, ‘Highlanders, remember 
Egypt!’—not in those hours’ or 
triumph and glory was displayed a 
more firm and resolute ery 
than now in the defeat at Cul- 
loden.” But human strength has 
its limit, if not human bravery. 
For the first time since they set 
out from their mountains eight 
months before, the Highlanders 
fell before their enemies. The tide 
had turned—their day was over— 
and the first lost battle was the 
last. 

And Charles, into whose mind 
it is evident such an idea had never 
entered—Charles, who could not 
believe that when the encounter 
came, man to man, anything on 
earth could stand before his moun- 
taineers—saw this destruction from 
the height where he stood oe 
with sudden tears of passion | 

ish, with wonder, incredulity, 
and despair. He could not believe 
it. Probably it was the stupefae- 
tion of amaze and horror that pre- 
vented him rushing down into the 
fatal mélée and dying like his an- 
cestor at Flodden, the best fate his 
best friend could have wished him. 
“Tn the lost battle, borne down by 
the flying,” he stood aghast in a 
terrible surprise. He was urged, 
some say, to put himself at the 
head of the stubborn Macdonalds 
and attempt another charge; others 
tell us that he was prevented by 
force from taking this desperate 
step, O'Sullivan seizing his horse 
by the bridle and forcing him from 
the field. All the narratives com- 
bined leave upon the reader’s mind 
the impression that Oharles was 
stupefied with the unexpected ca- 
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lamity. He had felt his cause was 
lost, but never that it. was so lost 
as this.. As he tarned his back 
upon the fatal moor where his poor 

ighlanders lay dying, in this be- 
wilderment of‘amaze and despair, 
acertain Ned Burke, a poor High- 
land caddie from Edinburgh, came 
up to the little knot, of reluctant 
fugitives which surrounded the 
Prince. ‘There were very few 
along with him,” the faithful fellow 
says, ‘‘and he had no guide.” “If 
you be a true friend, endeavour 
to lead us safe off,” said Charles; 
while the enemy’s fire, according to 
this humble observer’s story, was 
so close and hot about that his 
horse was killed under him, and his 
groom by his side. This address 
was “an honour Ned was not a 
little fond of, and promised to do 
his best;” and thus began the 
most wonderful tale of adventure, 
privation, absolute trust, and un- 
equalled fidelity that our records 
or those of any country have ever 
known. 

The little party seems at this 
time to have consisted of two of 
the Irish gentlemen whom Charles 
had brought with him, Lord Elcho, 
and an aide-de-camp called Macleod. 
For several days they wandered 
sadly, but not entirely without 
hope, finding refuge in the houses 
of the lairds, most of whom, like 
themselves, were fugitives, if not 
slain on the field—houses where 
shelter was to be had, if nothing 
else. But this life was too luxuri- 
ous to last. Some ten days after, 
having worked their way north- 
ward, the forlorn party took boat 
and set out for the isles. Here 
another heroic Highlander, Donald 
Macleod, of Gualtergill, in Skye, 
came to the aid of the little com- 


pany. He was their guide by sea 
as. Burke was by land. His clan 
was one of those which had held 
aloof; his chief was (in words at 
least) an active enemy of Charles; 
‘ and he himself was an old man, 


beyond the impulses of youth. 
But all these deterring influences 
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did not hold him back, He: met 
the Prince “in a wood all alone,” 
and his heart swelled within him, 
“You see, Donald, I am in dig. 
tress,” said the Obevalier, with his 
old grace; ‘“‘I throw myself. into 
your bosom: I know you are an 
honest man, and fit to be trusted,” 
“When Donald was giving ‘me this 
part of his narrative,” says Bi 
Forbes, “he grat sore; the tears 
came running down his cheeks, and 
he said, ‘ Wha deil could help greet- 
ing when speaking on sic a sad 
subject ?’” 

No eloquence can surpass these 
words. With this faithful pilot at 
the helm, the forlorn party coasted 
the barren isles, putting in now and 
then for rest or food, encountering 
all the storms of that wild sea, 
drenched with its frequent rain, 
sometimes hungry, always weary, 
outeasts of the land and sea. Yet, 
strange to tell, in these miserable 
wanderings, the reader, with a lump 
in his throat, finds again the gallant 
young Chevalier of Glenfinnan and 
Holyrood. He of the retreat, petu- 
lant, complaining, reproachful, came 
to an end in the last catastrophe 
which completed his ruin. In the 
toilsome mountain-paths, in the 
huts he had to creep into on hands 
and knees, in the boat storm-tossed 
upon that melancholy sea, it is no 
sullen fugitive, but a noble, cheer- 
ful, gallant soul, making the best 
of everything that befalls, uttering 
no plaint and refusing no human 
sympathy, that appears before us, 
He makes merry, like the valiant 
gentlemar he was, over his priva- 
tions. When no better fare is to 
be had, he swallows the Highland 
drammock, oatmeal mixed with 
water—on this occasion sea-water 
—and calls it “‘no bad food.” No- 
thing daunted him in this. last 
chapter of his wondrous adven- 
tures. When his poor followers 
were sinking under fatigue and 
want, he sang them songs to keep 
up their hearts—sometimes their 
native Gaelic rec gedagye ce 
doubtless, God help him! the 
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Italian strains he had sung in the 
Palazzo Muti, with gaping English 
spectators looking on, and a hun- 
dred impatient ignorant hopes in 
his heart. Never once do we find 
him: flagging from his ,wonderfual 
patience. From wild isle to isle, 
from tempest to tempest, now al- 
most within prick of the bayonets 
sent out against him, now tossed 
on waves that threatened every 
moment to swallow his poor boat, 
a ruined, destitute, forsaken wan- 
derer, his high spirit never failed 
him. <A price of £380,000 was 
set upon his head, and every 
island and bay swarmed with sol- 
diers eager to win that reward, 
Yet the Prince went fearless from 
cabin to cabin, from guide to guide, 
trusting everybody, and never 
trusting in vain. The extraordi- 
nary fidelity of the crowd of lowly 
mountaineers, who might have be- 
trayed him, has been celebrated to 
the echo; never was there a more 
wonderful instance of popular hon- 
our nd devotion. But the man 
who trusted so fully should not go 
without his share of honour. He 
was afraid of no man, chief, vassal, 
or robber ; he threw himself upon 
them: with a generous confidence, 
Perhaps a forlorn hope that he 
might yet find himself at bay and 
sell his life dearly, may have crossed 
the mind of Charles. But what- 
ever it might be that buoyed him 
up, the fact is clear, and it is a 
noble one, that never word or mur- 
mur broke from him emid all his 
hardships. His playful talk, his 
jests, the songs he sung to his poor 
followers, the smiling, patient front 
with which he met all his sorrows, 
form another picture as touching, as 
noble, and as melancholy as ever 
was made by man. 

We cannot linger even on that 
romantic episode of Flora Mac- 
donald, which has proved so attrac- 
tive to all romancers. The brief bit 
of heroism has writ the name of 
the Highland girl on the immortal 
page of history, higher than many 
that have taken a far greater place 


in the. world’s, eye. Even at this 
saddest strait of Charles’s fortunes 
there is that gleam of humour in the 
gloom which: makes the story more 
een toe any outcry of sorrow. 

hen Flora and Lady. Clanranald 
went to dress the fugitive in: the 
woman’s dress he was to wear, 
“it was not without some mirth 
and raillery passing amid all their 
distress and perplexity, and a mix- 
ture of tears and smiles.” When 
he parted with the brave girl, whom 
he called with tender grace our 
lady, a» momentary gleam again 
came upon the anxious faces of the 
spectators at the scandalised looks 
of another lady’s-maid, who de- 
scribed Miss Flora’s attendant as 
“the most impudent-looking wo- 
man she had ever seen.” ‘ They 
call you a Pretender,” said .good 
Kingsburgh, into whose hands he 
fell next, still in those troublesome 
garments which he did not know 
how to manage, ‘‘ but you are the 
worst of your trade I ever saw.” 
In Kingsburgh’s homely . house, 
while all the inhabitants were 
thrown into wild anxiety for his 
safety, he himself, glad as a wap- 
derer only could be of the night’s 
rest and comfort, playfully strug- 
gled with his host for a second 
bowl. of punch, and “laughed 
heartily ” as he put on again his 
feminine gear. His long walks, 
now with one guide, now. with an- 
other, are full of a simple, human 
fellowship which goes straight to 
the heart; though the reader at 
the same moment perceives with 
a thrill of pitiful emotion, in the 
snatches of rude conviviality which 
now and then break in upon the 
gravity ‘of the record, one of the 
germs of ultimate ruiv. Be it Mal- 
colm Macleod, or Donald Roy, or any 
other of his many conductors, the 
heart of the wanderer unfolds itself 
to the humble friend by his side with 
a brotherly openness. . When his 
anxious companion proposes with 
Highland brevity to shoot a suspi- 
cious wanderer who may chance to 
be a spy, the generous Prince at 
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once interferes. ‘God forbid that 
any poor man should suffer for us, 
if we can but keep ourselves any 
way safe!” he cries. ‘He used to 
say that the fatigues and distresses 
he underwent signified nothing at 
all, because he was only a single 
person; but when he reflected upon 
the many brave fellows who suf- 
fered in his cause, that, he behoved 
to own, did strike him to the heart.” 
When he dozed in his weariness, he 
would wake with a start, crying, 
“Oh, poor England! poor Eng- 
land!” yet the next moment, when 
his boatmen were struggling with 
the waves, “‘to divert the men from 
thinking of the danger, he sung 
them a merry Highland song.” 
Thus cheerful, sorrowful, resolute, 
and all-enduring, Charles Stuart 
struggled through six months of 
such hardship as would have killed 
any ordinary man. If it was the 
mere instinct of life which kept 
him afloat, the mere necessity which 
makes it impossible for a valiant 
spirit to yield and acknowledge it- 
self beaten, or if some desperate hope 
of better things waxing stronger 
as his circumstances grew worse, 
sustained him, it is impossible to 
tell. He went through a hundred 
deaths, and survived them all. 
There is even some indications that 
this terrible interval was bitter- 
sweet to him, full as it was of 
friendship and devotion. And the 
observer feels that here he should 
have died. Death would have 
made the story complete—an epic 
beyond all competition of poetry; 
but death under such circumstan- 
ees must be a crown too splendid 
for the exigencies of common hnu- 
manity. It does not come when 
its presence would complete and 
= the round of life. Charles 
ived as Napoleon lived, as men 
live every day after existence is 
over for them; surviving to add 
some vulgar or pitifal postscript to 
the tragedy which might have been 
completed so grandly—s postscript 
more tragically instructive, per- 
haps more painful and appalling, 
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than that brief and solemn dropping 
of the curtain which follows a well- 
timed death. 

And accordingly Obarles sur. 
vived. He lived to get back to 
France, to reign the hero of the 
moment in Paris until the time 
came when France and England 
swore peace. A year after his re- 
turn from Scotland, such hopes as 
might have preserved a feverish life 
within him were crushed to. the 
earth by the news that his young 
brother Henry had become an ec- 
clesiastic, and received the Oar- 
dinal’s hat—an act which was no- 
thing less than rolling the stone to 
the door of the sepulchre in which 
hope was buried. Nevertheless he 
went and came, to Spain, to the 
French Oourt, wherever he could 
get a hearing, to seek help for'a 
new expedition, with a longing 
after England which is more touch- 
ing than mere ambition. It is like 
the efforts of the drowning man to 
snatch at any straw which might 
preserve him from the cold waters 
of death in which he felt himself 
sinking. But nobody held out a 
hand to the lost soul. One vain 
last struggle he made, not to be sent 
out of France, resisting foolishly, 
with something of the petulance 
he had shown on his retreat, the 
power against which he could not 
stand. But fate was against him 
in all his struggles. Against his 
will, in spite of a mad resistance, 
the deadly quiet of Rome sucked 
him back. Shipwrecked, weary of 
life, shamed by his knowledge of 
bitter things, consumed by vain 
longing for a real existence such as 
never could be his, the Chevalier 
sank as, God help us! so many sink, 
into the awful abyss. To forget 
his misery, to deaden the smart of 
his ruin, what matters what he 
did? He lost, in shame, in obli- 
vion, and painful decay, the phan- 
tasm which was life no longer,— 
with other fantastic shadows—ill- 
chosen wife, ill-governed household, 
faithless and foolish favourites, a 
staring silly spectator-crowd—flit- 
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ting across the tragi¢ mist. A mer- 
ciful tear springs to the eye, obscur- 
ing the fatal outlines of that last 
sad picture. There sank a man in 
wreck and ruin who was a noble 
Prince when the days were. If he 
fell into degradation at the last, he 
was once as gallant, as tender, as 
spotless a gentleman as ever breath- 
ed English air or trod Scottish hea- 
ther. And when the spectator stands 
by Oanova’s marble in the great 
Basilica, in the fated land where, 


with ‘all the Omsars, Charles Ed- 
ward has slept for nearly a cén- 
tury, it is not the silver ection 
in the choir, nor the ma 

voices in their Agnus Dei, that 
haunt the ear in the silence; but 
some rade long-drawn pibroch note 
wailing over land and sea—w; 

to earth and heaven—for a lost 
cause, a perished house, and, most 
of all, for the darkening and ‘ship- 
wreck and ruin of a gracious and 
princely soul. ' 





BUNSEN. 


Tuere is nothing so successful as 
success, says the social philosophy 
which is cynical at its heart, and 
believes in little; but there is an- 
other version of the same idea which 
will be suggested to many readers by 
the voluminous yet interesting life 
of Baron Bunsen * which has lately 
been given to the world. There is 
nothing so amiable, cheerful, and 
engaging as happiness. The para- 
site literature of religion, building 
on various passages of Holy Writ in 
which comfort is mercifully offered 
to the sorrowful, has done its best 
to make the:image of a pre-eminent 
good man that of a man over- 
whelmed with trials and troubles. 
But now and then a great example 
to the contrary rises before the 
orm eye, and we learn with a 
ittle shock, so contrary is it to our 
ideas, that there are cases in which 
the promises of the Old Testament 
to the righteous are all fulfilled. 
Now and then a good man reveals 
himself to the world like the sun, 
rejoicing to run his race—hig well- 
doing crowned by God’s every bless- 
ing, all the good things of life fall- 
ing to his share—his heart growing 
softer as his possessions grow richer 
—his honours but making him more 
friendly, more liberal, more tender 
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of all God’s creatures, more brother- 
ly to his race. To perfect such a 
character, according to all ordinary 
religious theories, requires much 
affliction, thwarting of the nata- 
ral will, painful training into sub- 
wenn Seneer it — 

appens that blessings and prosper- 
ity, such as are popularly believed 
to be very bad for us, achieve quite 
as satisfactory a result. Of this 
there can be no more striking exam- 
ple than Bunsen. Everything throve 
from the very beginning with his 
broad and genial nature, and happi- 
ness and wellbeing brought forth 
in him those peaceable fruits of 
righteousness which St. Paul him- 
self speaks of as the result of afilic- 
tion. Such an example has in it a 
curious strain of teaching. Perhaps 
—we speak with the humility of ig- 
norance—there are but few natures 
in the world which can bear this 
discipline; but with these rare 
souls it thrives; until one is tempt- 
ed to fall back upon the theory, 
that happiness is the best induce- 
ment to goodness, and that they 
upon whom God’s favour falls in 
outward reality, as they have less 
temptation to wrong either in feel- 
ing or action, possess a larger, 
broader, and grander type of good- 





**A Memoir of Baron Bunsen, late Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extra- 
ordinary of His Majesty Frederic-William IV., at the Court of St. James.’ By his 


Widow, Frances Baroness Bunsen. 





ness than that which is extorted 
from a fainting soul by all the perils 
and scoffs of fate. 

Christian Oarl Bunsen was born 
in the end of last century, in 1792, 
in the Principality of Waldeck, of 
very humble parents. His father 
had been a soldier; his mother was 
the nurse or waiting-woman of a 
great lady. They were honest, sim- 
ple, and poor, affording us a glimpse 
of one of those quaint homely Ger- 
man houses in the depths of a sim- 
ple village and a tranquil country, 
moved by deep voiceless piety, and 
an unquenchable thirst for educa- 
tion, which are or were repeated in 
so many a Scottish cottage. Old 
Heinrich Bunsen had a_ pension, 
a house, and a little bit of land 
and laboured in his high-minded 
simplicity at tedious formal work 
to fill up all shortcomings. The 
child who was hereafter to become 
so distinguished was the child of 
his old age and of a second marriage, 
and from his earliest years seems 
to have proved himself of that 
princely, expansive, all-attractive 
nature which gives to some men 
from their cradles a court of ad- 
miring and attached friends. The 
young souls around him—his own 
contemporaries—seem as if by in- 
stinct to have grouped round the 
fair, bright-eyed, genial boy with a 
sense of his coming, or rather of his 
a nc greatness. He was first in 
earning, first in influence, a bond 
between the differing members of 
the retinue which attended him 
from childhood to manhood. His 
youthful expansions, outbursts of 
feeling, transports of friendship, of 
enthusiasm, and of sympathy, be- 
long to a type of character very dif- 
ferent from that of the reserved 
Englishman, whose training tends 
to suppress all outside manifesta- 
tions of emotion. But yet it would 
be a hard critic who could look 
without a certain sympathy upon 
this outflowing lavish nature, giving 
itself up to all emotions with honest 
simplicity, thinking neither of re- 
straint nor disguise, but -opening 
its German soul to everybody’s 
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inspection. Perh the story o 

Bunsen’s early life fe a little toot , 
and diffuse; but it is full of pleas. 
ant glimpses of an old-world inno- 
cence. From the moment when 
the lost baby is found, silent and 
open-eyed, “sitting overshadowed 
by the tall grass standing for hay, 
and so perfectly happy in seeking 
flowers that he was neither fright- 
ened at being alone, nor roused 
from his infant. reverie and contem- 
plation by the sound of his own 
name,” until the day when he leads 
the teller of his story into the bliss- . 
ful silence of the bridal house 
among the Alban hills, the picture 
is always consistent and attractive, 
It is the picture of a broad, liberal, 

not too intense nature, loving much, 
but not too much, receiving back 9 
full return everywhere, attracting 
everybody, and enjoying all things, 
Distress could not have crushed 
him, nor ingratitude embittered. 
One feels that he could always have 
taken refuge in himself, in the 
contemplation of the earth and sky, 
and the wonders of the world. 
Perhaps because of that curious 
self-sufficiency in the midst of all 
the sweet and full affectionateness 
of his nature, he was a man whom 
it was unnecessary to try and tempt 
like other men. Nature, tempera- 
ment, disposition, everything was 
in his favour. It was safe to let 
him prosper and increase. 


“ All accounts testify to his bevel 
seized upon the information offe: 
(at school) as a property to which he 
had a natural claim, achieving tasks 
with power and certainty, as thou 
he already possessed by intuition the 


knowledge he was acquiring.” He was 
liberal in helping -his schoolfellows to 
do the work which was so easy to bim, 
but in return made them minister to 
his princely pleasures. “He required 
those who had voices to sing to him, or 
when rambling in the woods to find 
wild strawberries for him, which his 
short-sightedness prevented him from 
seeing on the ground.” ‘The dwelling 
of the family was in a side street,” 
writes one of his schoolfellows: “the 
thatched roof, the threshold (probably 
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ch) at the entrance, the stable on 
your right hand after entering, reminded 
you of the arrangement of the abode ofa 
Westphalian yeoman... . Christian 
Bunsen’s own small room was in the 
upper story towards the garden..., 
In the morning he was up with the sun, 
which shone straight into his window 
looking to the east. During the summer 
. evenings, when I came in the twilight 
to fetch him to walk, he was reading or 
writing, but ever turned from his occu- 
pation to welcome me with bright kind- 
ness. Throughout the school he was 
admired as a genius, but by no one 
so much as by myself; great as his 
achievements have been, my boundless 
anticipations still exceeded the result. 
In knowledge and comprehension, no 
individual could measure with him in 
any degree; and his laboriousness cast 
all the rest into shade... . Yet more 
was his memory matter of astonishment. 
On a day of school examination, Coun- 
cillor Bunsen, of Arolsen, who was the ap- 
pointed commissioner, expressed a wish 
to hear Schiller’s poem of ‘ The Bell’ de- 
claimed the following day, and the ques- 
tion went round, Who would volunteer 
for its performance? but as no one had 
already learnt the poem by heart, no 
one would offer to learn and recite it 
in that short time. Christian Bunsen, 
however, nothing daunted, and believ- 
ing in the possibility, accepted and exe- 
cuted the task. 


When he had done all that he 
could do in the school of his native 
village he went to the University 
first of Marburg, the city of St. Eliza- 
beth, and afterwards to Gittingen, 
combining with his studies the 
daily work which made _ these 
studies practicable to a poor man’s 
son; and in this as in other par- 
ticulars once more reminding us of 
a student at a Scotch university. 
He went to Gittingen at eighteen, 
and became assistant-master at the 
Gymnasium there—an appointment 
which he held until another and 


better provision came in his way. 
He was chosen to be the tutor and 
companion of the son of a rich 
American. , 


“T am now in a very convenient 
position,” he writes to his sister, “ re- 
siding altogether with the son of an 
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American merchant named Astor, 
boarded and lodged in the best manner, 
and am to receive between this time 
(October) and Easter thirty louis d’or, 
for which I give him instruction in Ger- 
man and other things. My own studies 
in Latin and Greek are necessarily some- 
what interrupted in consequence; but, 
on the other hand, I have occasion to 
improve in English, and such a mode of 
life isin more than one respect useful 
tome. It is at the least a satisfaction 
that my teachers have chosen me for 
* _ out of the whole mass of stu- 
ents. continue giving my lessons, 
as before, in the edbaal Wadoens I re- 
tain thereby something certain in Gottin- 


gen.” 


This appointment decided, it would 
seem, the whole after-current of his 
life. It led him into Italy, where, 
all unknown to him as yet, love 
and fortune waited for the happy 
youth, and so put him in the 
way of all the public work and 
ublic honours of his hard-workin 

ut thoroughly successful and well 
rewarded life. 

The friendships formed during 
his student life at Géttingen bring 
a gleam of Teutonic sentiment 
and enthusiasm into the story. 
The youths loved each other with 
a fervour, and addressed each other 
with a tenderness, which among us 
is reserved for lovers. Here is one 
little example of the devotion felt 
for the chief among them by his 
youthful court :— 


“Ulrich came again,” writes Abe- 
ken, one of the band who died early, 
“and brought Bunsen to me; and with 
that evening my happy time began. I 
feel irresistibly drawn to that admirable 
being. . . . It was so unusual that 
a man whom I could love and honour 
should advance to meet me. Hitherto 
when I had found such it was I who had 
to make the way ; and now did one ofa 
standing far above mine, whom from the 
first moment I had loved and honoured, 
approach me closely, and this conscious- 
ness did my heart good. Bunsen asked 
me, with an indescribable look, a beam 
of kindness and benevolence, whether 
we should not be brothers? What a 
blessed moment was that! I had not 





known before what it was to have a 
friend, and now my heart expanded. 
I could speak little, but the whole 
gloomy past vanished from my sight, 
and I ‘held fast the happy present. 
After supper he read passages out of 
the New Testament—that of the man 
who built his house on a rock, that 
of the lilies of the field, and the last 
chapter of John. Never had I felt so 
happy. My life and what I am capable 
of becoming seemed to clear up before 
me.”’ 


This enthusiastic friend after- 
wards describes the effect upon 
himself and the brotherhood of 
the prize gained by Bunsen for a 
certain essay on Athenian Law, 
which was the grand distinction 
of his University life :— 


“Imagine my delight when he ” (one of 
the professors) “‘ finished with the words, 
Auctor victricis commentationis est Caro- 
lus Ohristianus Bunsen. 1 rushed off to 
Bunsen, who assured me that the joy of 
his friends over his good fortune was more 
valuable to him than the prize itself, 
With Ulrich and Becker I walked round 
the ramparts to compose my mind.... 


At night we returned to Bunsen. The 
professors and such as belonged not to 
a youthful party had departed; only 
Dr. Schutz remained, at Bunsen’s parti- 


cular request. Now, indeed, did life and 
joy quiver through all my veins. We 
became so excited that we fell to sing- 
ing, but only the best kind of jovial 
songs. . - Ulrich, Becker, Schu- 
macher, and myself declared it impossible 
to go to bed, and we remained till three 
o’cloek together. Those were heavenly 
hours!” 


Here, again, from Bunsen’s own 

n, is a charming picture of the 

hristmas feast in the land which 
has given most characteristic ex- 
pression to the joy of that great 
festival :-— 

“The whole Christmas time,” he 
writes to his parents, “had been very 
precious, in allowing me one week in 
which to live entirely to myself. I kept 
the holy eve with Ludwig Abeken of 
Osnabruck, whom I have known since 
last autumn, and who is bound to me 
like a brother, With him and a few 
others who are dear to me I read the 
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beginning of the Gospel of Luke 
other portions of the Bible, which 
have often before me, besides Plato and 
other books of study in Greek. 

next morning I decked out my room 
with branches of fir and tapers, anda 
pianoforte which I had borrowed for the 
festival time. . . . On New-Year’s ey. 
at ten o’clock, I went with Becker 
Gotha ” (son of a well-known author who 
is now imprisoned on that account b 
the French at Magdeburg), “‘ with Uhrich 
of Jena, and Susemiehl of Kiel” (both 
students of medicine), “and also with 
my old friend and countryman, Wolrad 
Shumacher, to the room of my Osna- 
bruck friend fora social meeting. Thus 
we were a company from all parts of 
our fatherland, and composed of all 
faculties. Outside, the entire 
long street shone with light and rever- 
berated with music, vocal and instru- 
mental. Then the clock struck twelve, 
all windows and doors burst open, and 
the street was alive with human heads 
and the voice of congratulation. We, 
however, in deep silence, touched glasses 
to honour the expiring year; and sever- 
ally embraced, without the power of 
uttering a word, till, after a pause, we 
joined in the fine song of Voss, ‘The 
Year’s last hour tolls forth with deepen- 
ing chime a solemn sound.’ Then did 
the gloom of the imminent parting, and 
the probability that for the last time on 
earth I now looked upon many of those 
around me, so possess my mind that I 
could not refrain from tears; and by 
the time they came to the last verse I 
was wholly overcome, which seldom 
happens to me. Towards one o'clock 
we again became cheerful, and with 
singing and sound of guitar moved 
homeward to my dwelling.” 


Such, with its soft breaks of sen- 
timent, fall of the half-conscious 
exaggeration of youth—its high 
bursts of resolution—its jollity and 
tears, was the student life in 
Gottingen. One seems to see the 
blue eyes glisten, to witness the 
speaking silences, the sudden 
choruses of song, the alternations 
from laughter to a tender des- 
pair, of those long-haired Ger- 
man youths, Their own sense 
the reality of their feelings runs 
with a half-comic solemnity through 
all, On another occasion, when the 
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remains of the brotherhood met 
after various wanderings, some of 
them from the campaign of 1818 
for the delivery of the Vaterland, a 
characteristic scene occurred. ‘A 
spirit of zealous but friendly emu- 
lation took place among us,” says 
the poet of the party, “and on a 
certain cheerful evening, at my 
suggestion, we made a vow, each to 
each other. and to all, that we 
would effect something great in 
our lives! It was a noble circle in 
which an oppressed heart could ex- 
pand and breathe again.” The reader 
comes down to the after record of 
their achievements with a curious 
sense of the difference between 
these splendid, vague, boyish reso- 
lutions and the spare possibilities of 
fact in the results produced. One 
of the enthusiastic lads “fulfilled 
the design of his life’s labour in 
completing a History of Greek 
Philosophy.” Another “ succeeded 
thoroughly in fulfilling the engage- 
ment by an edition of the New 
Testament.” Bunsen alone seems 


to have realised in practical use 


and service to the world the oath 
of youthful fervour given by “ each 
to each other and to all.” 

The connection with young Astor, 
which began in 1810 and ended 
finally only in 1816, seems to have 
made this period of study and 
preparation for life a comparatively 
easy and comfortable one, Bun- 
sen travelled over Germany with 
the young American, of whom 
there is, however, very little men- 
tion in his letters, and who does 
not appear to have been received 
into the tender brotherhood of 
which we have just spoken. He 
comes in only as one of the step- 
ping-stones in the much greater 
and more momentous career which 
he helped to open up. After four 
years’ companionship, young Astor 
was call to America under a 
promise of return in two years, 
and would seem by the indications 
given to have provided for his 
friend and teacher during this 
period, which Bunsen employed 
in visiting Holland to see his 
sister, the noble-minded but stern 
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Ohristiana, and Denmark to ney 
the Scandinavian e 
had by this time conceived a grand 
and most extensive plan of study, 
“research into the inner _his- 
tory of mankind, in its three chief 
iods,’—a combination of philo- 
ogical and historical inquiry into 
the languages and legi n..of 
civilised nations, arranged in three 
groups—the Eastern, the Classical, 
and ;the Germanic. <A full state- 
ment of his idea, and the steps he 
meant to take to carry it out, he 
laid before Niebuhr when he was at 
Berlin in 1816, awaiting Astor, who 
had promised to meet him there. It 
was in pursuit of this scheme that 
he went to Denmark to study Ice- 
landic in a moment of leisure; but 
the principal project which now 
ssessed him was that of an expe- 
ition to Oaleutta to enter into the 
eastern branch of his vast subject. 
Three years at Calcutta, he thought, 
with the characteristic patience of 
his race, would not be too much 
to give to this investigation; and 
before proceeding thus to head- 
quarters, it was his intention to 
master Persian, and to visit Eng- 
land for the purpose of studying 
Sanscrit.. “The object of my re- 
search requires the acquisition of 
the whole treasure of language,” 
says the calm student, as if the 
work he proposed to himself was 
the easiest in the world. 
While these plans were working in 
Bunsen’s mind, the wars amid w 
he had been born had just come to 
their victorious culmination. Water- 
loo had restored peace to Europe, 
and Germany had _ skaken herself 
free of stranger rule. During the 
struggles which preceded this de- 
liverance, several of Bunsen’s friends 
had been moved by the fervour of 
youthful feeling to enter the army 
and fight for the Fatherland; but 
he does not himself seem_ to 
have shared the impulse. ‘‘ While 
several in turn uttered the resolu- 
tion to enter the ranks of the com- 
batants for Nagy was spent 
he says, “ boun y my family 
duties avd obligations.” These 
duties were apparently the necessi- 
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ty of supporting his sister Ohristi- 
ana, of whom a very touching 
story is told, and of aiding the 
little household at home in Oor- 
bach, where his father had fallen 
into the helplessness of old age. 
But even without these ties no 
movement towards the tumult of 
war seems to have been in the 
young student’s calm and broad 
intelligence. His nature was too 
composed, benevolent, and philo- 
sophical for such an_ instinct. 
“There are moments,” he says, 
“when I have sighed for nothing so 
much as after practical activity ; 
but then I would not seek it without 
the pale of the learned professions.” 
“Could I but now labour for the 
beloved Fatherland hand in hand 
with you, and with all like-mind- 
ed!” he adds, with enthusiasm. 
And the first aim he had in his vast 
scheme of study was to make Ger- 
many the central point of a great 
“ course of Humanity ”— history 
sublimated to its highest possi- 
bility—the philosophy of the uni- 
versal race, “In Prussia am I 
resolved to fix my _ destinies,” 
he adds, a little Jater. ‘“ That 
State in Northern Germany which 
gladly receives every German, and 
considers every one thus entering 
as a citizen born, ie the true 
Germany.” Acquaintance with 
Niebuhr, for whom he. conceived 
the highest admiration, quickened 
these sentiments, and Bunsen was 
just’ settling down to a course of 
study in Berlin when his pupil re- 
turning ‘summoned him to Paris, 
There he spent three months study- 
ing Persian ; Mr, Astor, whose move- 
ments seem tohave been somewhat 
erratic, having gone on to Italy, 
where they were to meet. In June 
he followed, and went as far as 
Florence, where he learned sudden- 
ly that his pupil was summoned 
home. The young American en- 
treated his friend, thus unexpect- 
edly thrown on his own resources, 
to accompany him to America, 
from whence he could go in one of 
Mr. Astor's ships to India; but 
Bunsen was not yet ready for this 
step. Accordingly they parted, and 
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the young philosopher, with hig 
great plans, and his domestic bur. 
dens, found himself left alone ing 
new country, without either ocecn- 
pation or income. His troubles were 
increased by sad letters from home 
telling him of the decay and suffer. 
ings of his parents. It was July, 
when Florence is insupportable; 
and all the languid influences of the 
unaccustomed heat and unknown 
place must have added to the com- 
plication. For the first week of hig 
stay “he was not able to sleep, in 
consequence of a multitude of 
anxious thoughts.” Years after, 
when fortune had done her utmost 
for Bunsen, he recalls, in passi 
through Florence, the feelings of 
that painful moment :— 


“My first walk was with Dr. Nott to 
the Loggie di Orgagna,” he writes in 
1827. ‘“ You remember thatit was th 
on my arrival in July 1816, that I 
the letter of Mr. Astor announcing that all 
was at an end between us, and the letter 
from home telling of the hopeless decay 
of my parents, and of the suffering state 
of Christiana. It was here, on the stone 
seat placed along the inner wall of the 
Loggie, that I struggled. through a mix- 
ture of sorrow, pain, and disappoint- 
ment, while the cold crowd of strangers _ 
passed before my eyes, and at last re- 
solved to remain and await Brandis and 
Niebuhr.” 


The Loggia, as travellers will 


recollect, is close ta the post- 
office—a fact which fills up the 
record to the reader; and man 
another wistful. and heart-si 

stranger has read evil tidings there. 
Such a moment of sudden over- 
throw has happenea to most of us, 
filling with sharp memories many . 
a peaceful place, and bringing the 
unfortunate face to face with ruin 
or heartbreak, while the “cold 
crowd ” passes on knowing nothing. 
Bunsen, with true heroism, rose 
from his seat under the graceful 
and grateful shadow of Orgagna’s 
colonnade, and made up his mind 
to make the best of everything, and 
take advantage of the good things 
within his reach, sore though his 
heart might be, He went on for 
the short interval of waiting that 
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followed, working ‘‘ with real fary” 
at his Persian, and spending his 
spare time in the galleries. No 
doubt he had a hard s le to 
keep his mind constant at Ferdusi, 
while he husbanded his scanty 
means and waited for what Provi- 
dence might send. It was about 
the time when Niebuhr was ex- 
ected on his mission to Rome, and 

randis, the friend of Bunsen’s 
youth, was the Secretary of Lega- 
tion. His hopes were all set upon 
these two, and very uncertain and 
tremulous the prospect must have 
been. But Providence, upon which 
so many call in vain, does some- 
times yet interpose in behalf of 
some chosen spirits. While Bunsen 
thus waited dejected, yet dauntless, 
for any opening that might arise to 
him out of the clouds, an English- 
man who had been one of his tra- 
velling companions arrived at Flor- 
ence and sought him out, ‘“‘He 


had a Frenchman with him as a 
kind of secretary, from whom he 
desired to learn French; but iy 
studying with much application, he 


found his progress to be slow; and 
on my birthday (August 25) he 
asked me whether I could not put 
him into a way of really acquiring 
French: if I would do him that 
service, he would gladly assist me 
in the execution of my Indian 
plans, of which I had informed him 
when we were travelling together.” 
Thus the broken thread was knitted 
together with buf a very short inter- 
val Bunsen was immediately en- 
gaged by this Mr. Oathcart to instruct 
him for four months in French, be- 
sides “showing and explaining to 
him the curiosities of Florence, and 
afterwards of Rome” — and his 
anxieties were at an end. 

Thus his life once more opened 
clear before him, uncertain still, but 
full of the uncertainty, not of fear, 
but hope. He went to Rome with 
his new pupil, and thus found him- 
self in the society of Niebuhr, ‘and of 
Niebuhr’s young secretary, his own 
dear friend; and already the three 
years at Oalcutta began to look 
more distant, and less absolutely 
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necessary. He had not been 

in Rome before he f 

contained inhabitants more attrac- 
tive even than the great historian, 
more dear than the companion of 
his early days. ‘‘An family 
with their daughters have taken an 
interest in me,” he writes in Febru” 
ary 1817, with a demure sim tp 
which must have awakened sus- 
picions in the sister Ohristiana’s 
mind, to whom his letter qwas ‘ad- 
dressed. Two months later het 
her that he “has almost been 
little in love;” adding, however— 
‘Be not alarmed; only a little, and | 
without consequences.” It was 
with “the eldest daughter” of “ the 
family I mentioned in my previous 
letter.” He had read German with 
her, and “liked to discuss and dis- 
pute with her.” But it is only 
“her amiable character, and clear 
understanding, and me principles ” 
that “ adds“ . And “of 
course,” he a no longer go so 
continually to visit the family. I 
laugh at myself very often, yet I 
am disturbed and uncomfortable 
when I have passed a day without 
seeing her.” 

Christiana must have smiled, if 
her sad experience permitted her 
(for she too had a romance), at the 
philosophy of this withdrawal“ of 
course.” But May came—and May 
in Rome is of all times and places 
= oatetel when a Tehes gh a 
ancy lightly turns to thoughts 
love —and the avoidance, though 
“of course,” was impossible. The 
tender memory of the survivor can 
even put a date to the letter ad- 
dr to her mother, in which 
Bunsen first ts himself to hope 
that the thing he had thought se 
impossible might be; ‘probably 
the 24th May,” his biographer 
writes at the head of this grateful 
undated note: and few things could 
be more simply affecting than this 
supplied date, remembered after the 
course of half a century, and no 
doubt to Bunsen’s wife 
those tremb 
that pass so swiftly 
lasting. In a very short time the 

v 





whole matter was settled. So soon 
as the beginning of June, Bunsen 
once more writes to the sympa- 
thetic Ohristiana,-—sympathetic at 
least at this period of his career :— 


. ‘The fate of a man.is often decided 
quickly, that on becoming conscious 
wet the new and unexpected turn in the 
path of life one seems to awaken from 
a dream, in which a space of months or 
years had been leapt over. Your heart, 
which from the first moment understood 
mine without words, will tell you what 
I mean; what has taken place in me 
and round about me—for which you, 
dear pious soul, have long supplicated the 
guidance and favour of heaven — what 
you, with alternate hope and fear, have 
ever looked forward to as decisive both 
as to my happiness and my course of 
life. I have found her the inseparable 
companion—my wife—your friend, that 
I know for certain, and your sister; and 
I feel not only that the step is a decisive 
one, but that it is decisive for my hap- 
piness,” 


e took place on the ist 
the penniless young 


The marri 
Joly 1817, an 


German, without either family or 
connections, became the husband 
of an accomplished Englishwoman 
with both, who lifted him at 
once into the class in which she 
herself had been born, and gave him 


‘both fortune and position. Only 
a man of character like his could 
have, it is true, profited to the ex- 
tent he seems to have done, by 
this wonderful step at once in per- 
sonal happiness and outward pros- 
perity; but the talents which had 
brought young Bunsen into famil- 
iar companionship with the repre- 
sentative of his king at the Court 
of Rome, not to speak of Niebuhr 
in his private capacity as one of the 
greatest minds of his nation, were 
well worth a patent of nobility. 
Whether mere talent. could raise 
any young Englishman without 
either rank or fortune to the friend- 
ship of his ambassador is another 
=—e We doubt -whether 

m or Shakespeare, had they en- 
tered life as travelling tutor and 
cicerone to a wealthy tourist, would 
ever have so moved the amiable 
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feelings of a British plenipotentiary, 
But Niebuhr was hineclf no mou 
and Bunsen’s talents might 
then have counted for less had h 
possessed a less attractive charac. 
ter. As it was, his geniality and 
openness, the fresh overflowing life 
in the young man, ‘his ready love 
and applause and interest, seems 
to have made him acceptable every- 
where. A soul so lavish of 
pathy, so ready to give and eager 
to receive, would not be kept at 
a distance. The joy of his heart 
flows out of him, throwing bright 
reflections all around, at this happy 
period; he calls upon his friends 
to rejoice with him, without a 
doubt of their fellow - feeling ; and 
his joy is not light or frivolous, 
but solemn, as becomes the moment, 
It is thus he writes of his marriage- 
day :— 

“Never will the evening of arrival 
in Frascati be forgotten. 
evening sky was glorious; the sun sank 
just as we entered the town-gate; and 
when, after the shadows of the long 
street, the sunset glow burst upon us, in 
which our neat dwelling was wrapped, 
it was like immediate entrance into 
heaven.” 


The words bring up before us as 
in a picture all the soft glooms, the 
softened sounds, the air just begin- 
ning to be refreshed by a touch 
coolness from the distant sea, as 
carriage clatters through the “Jong 
street,” and goes out upon the 
silent slope beyond, over which the 
sunset lies, penetrating into all 
those nooks of shadow that hide 
among the hills. The magic light 
on the Campagna, the Sabine 
heights retreating to the north, 
Soracte lonely in the distance, — 
can any one who has ever seen it 
forget that fairest-solemn country? 
It was there, to his little casino 
among the vines and olives, that 
the young German took his English 
bride; and he might well be: par- 
doned if, ene ack on his own 
history, his head grew giddy as he 
stood on this pinnacle of love and 
happiness. Undoubtedly there. are 
cases even in this world in wyeh 
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poetic justice is accomplished, and 
goodness has its reward. 

By this time Bunsen had begun 
to change his opinions about va- 
rious things, and among others 
found that his intended journey to 
India was but a means to an en 
and that “there was nothing gran 
or praiseworthy in the design to 
give the best part of my life to 
an ‘undertaking which, however it 
might be useful as a preparation 
for later undertakings, would ab- 
sorb all the strength and time I 
should have to give.” In _ short, 
he adapted himself to his circum- 
stances with a cheerful readiness 
which was characteristic of the 
man. In winter, when the honey- 
moon retirement had to be given 
up, the young pair found a piano 
secondo in the Palazzo Oaffarelli on 
the Oapitoline hill, with the best 
air and finest view in Rome, of 
which they took almost immediate 
possession. There they remained 
for twenty years, at first humbly, 
afterwards with all the dignity 
which the position of ambassador 
could give. The first introduction 
of Bunsen to diplomatic work took 
place in the year of his marriage, in 
the curiously fortuitous and acci- 
dental way in which so many good 
things fell to this fortunate man. 
His friend Brandis, who was Secre- 
tary of Legation under Niebuhr, fell 
ill, and Bunsen offered temporarily 
to take his place, in order that 
the invalid might have leave of 
absence. Thus he entered, as it 
were, by chance, into the harness 
which he was to wear nearly all 
his life; and though he expresses 
a certain distaste to the profession 
he adopted, yet he was too sensible 
and practical a man not to seize 
upon the rope which should help 
him upwards, when it thus swung 
within reach of his hand, ‘I can- 
not, of course, think of leaving 
Niebuhr, if I am once engaged 
with him,” he writes, “buat after- 
wards I would on no consideration 
remain in the diplomatic career. 
I detest that course of life too 
much, and ‘therefore only look 


upon it as a means of becoming in- 
dependent.”’ These objections are 
repeated at various periods of his 
life, when he seems, so far as let- 
ters go at least, to have made 
faint attempts to shake off the glit- 
tering chain of diplomatic service, 
But some good reason always 
interposed to prevent the En- 
voy from sacrificing his interests. 
Throughout his life Bunsen seems 
always ready to recognise the ex- 
traordinary character of his ad- 
vancement. “With my staff I 
came over this Jordan,” he repeats 
again and again. In December of 
1816 he was a travelling tutor, 
with a precarious and short en- 
gagement, newly arrived in Rome, 
and with no prospect or backing, 


+ 
ry of 


except in bis friendship with Br _ 
dis and acquaintance with Ni “, 
buhr. In the next December h 5 *y 


was the husband of a wealthy 
Englishwoman, occupying a place 
in the public service of his country, 
with a secured home and an estab- 
lished position, and better pros- 
pects than many a noble fils de 
Jamille, Such was the extraor- 
dinary good luck, favour . from 


heaven, that attended him—favour ~ 


so rarely and so scantily bestowed, 
Even before he had taken pos- 
session of his appointment he had 
assumed his characteristic réle in 
the most marked way. The Refor- 
mation jubilee was to be celebrated 
in Germany on the 81st of October; 
and, by Bunsen’s suggestion, it was 
observed in a solemm religious ser- 
vice by the German Protestants in 
Rome. They had no pastor, but 
that fact did not trouble a man who 
was always ready to put his own 
hand to any work that was going. 
He made up his mind to translate 
the English Chureh service, to 
which his wife had introduced him 
and read it at this meeting, followed 
by a sermon or religious address. 
The meeting took place in his own 
house, as Niebuhr objected to take 
the responsibility. Notices were 
posted at the Oafé Greco, calling all 
Germans to it. And thus, in the 
heart of Rome, the Anglo-Teuton 
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celebrated that great revolt which 
Rome can never either forget or 
forgive. It was a characteristic 
beginning to his life. 

randis, of course, never came 
back to resume the place which 
suited his fortunate friend; but, 
that there might be nothing to 
overshadow the good luck of Bun- 
sen, recovered his health, and was 
suitably provided for in his own 
country. Even after he entered in- 
to this employment, however, Bun- 
sen seems to have felt it necessary 
to defend himself to his friends, 
and especially to his sister, for giv- 
ing up his own superlative youth- 
fal plans. By this time he had 
found out that his journey to India, 
which had been softened down be- 
fore his marriage into a mere means 
‘to an end, “ would have caused me 
to miss the attainment of my main 
point.” The reader will be amused to 
note throughout the story a certain 
capacity for this kind of reasoning, 
which is evidently pursued in per- 
fect good faith, according to a most 
natural process. At every break in 
his career he falls back upon his old 
statement, that he hates diplomatic 
life, and wants nothing but leisure 
to pursue his researches; but as 
soon as the tide flows in again, Bun- 
sen has found a hundred good and 
satisfactory reasons for resuming 
his work, which is for the benefit 
of Germany and the world, though 
not perhaps the work he would 
have chosen. This thread of un- 
conscious sophistry pervades the 
book. It is perfectly genuine and 
sincere in its way, carrying his own 
conviction with it; and it is at the 
same time one of the most distinct 
characteristics, not only of the man, 
but of the class of men to which 
Bunsen belonged. Full as he was 
of trath and honour, there is a cer- 
tain amiable humbug, an involun- 
tary exaggeration of his own feel- 
ings, friends, and person, visible in 
the story, which belongs to his very 
nature. Such a man is ready 
above all others to recognise the 
hand of Providence in his suc- 
cesses, and to glide lightly out of 
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any bond of theory which 
have kept him from the full en oy- 
ment of the good things supplied 
by God. The same sentiment swells 
out and dilates all his emotions, 
His likings are all loves, his admira- 
tions enthusiasm. We should think 
he held Niebuhr above all other 
men, did we not find him using ag 
exalted language about that 
confused dilettante Frederick 
liam, who, when stress of trouble 
came, had to give place to his harder- 
handed brother. This expansion 
takes away, it is true, the perspec 
tive from the picture, and gives 9 
certain pre-Raphael monotony, as 
of men and things on one Ive, 
which is sometimes trying to ‘hu- 
man nature; but though the reader 
feels the want of humour which 
makes this possible, it does not-in- 
terfere with his. kindness for a soul 
so truly harmonious, genial, and 
affectionate. 

The life at Rome, which occupies 
a large part of the first volume, is 
not of sufficient interest to be fol- 
lowed in detail. It must have been 
a thoroughly happy and satisfao- 
tory life; but there are no very 
salient points in the busy, cheer- 
ful story. The only jar in it was 
apparently the visit of Bunsen’s 
sister, Christiana, an a 
Low-Church Puritan woman, who 
had done much to foster real reli- 
gion in his mind, but was unable 
to comprehend the broader and 
more tender form taken by her 
brother’s equally true piety. It is 
clear, indulgently as Madame Ban- 
sen draws the picture of this trial, 
that the visit was a period of do- 
mestic torture to both parties, so 
painful that the historian is still 
unable to see the humour of the 
situation. With this exception, his 
Roman life was a time of happi- 
ness, full of occupation and an 
unfailing readiness to embark in 
new schemes, which must have 
made Bunsen a delightful and sym- 
pathetic companion to everybody 
with a theory or a project, bat 
which, at the same time, must have 
been rather against the solidity and 
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suecess of any individual work of 
his own. The only thing which he 
seems to have brought to any result 
was his liturgy, at which he labour: 
ed with enthusiasm. 


“J have worked hard,” he says, “at 
an investigation of the subject of litur- 

es—i. ¢., collections of prayers, hymns, 
and formularies for spiritual exercise, 
such as the Roman Catholic; Greek, and 
English Church possesses, while we and 
the Dutch, as you know, have only 
psalm and hymn books. . . . It has 
long been my wish to have a complete 
liturgy for our congregation, and I have 
discussed and combated with my most 
honoured chief (worthy of all honour 
both for his virtues and his high mental 
qualities) and with the chaplain to make 
out what can be done for this purpose. 
Almost everywhere do we find the ad- 
mirable ancient hymns driven out of 
use by modern ones without power or 
spirit, -All fixed forms, as well as the 
psalms, have been gradually discon- 
tinued, in order that people may every 
Sunday hear and sing something recom- 
mended by novelty. This is a glaring 
abuse of evangelical liberty, and the 
consequences have been deplorable.” 


It is very probable that Bunsen’s 
mind was directed towards this 
study by an observation of the com- 
pactness and cohesion of the great 
ecclesiastical system in the midst 
of which his tenacious, steadfast, 
little Protestant colony was placed. 
And he had been brought, at the 
same time, into close contact with 
English: piety, also bound by those 
close bonds of Common Prayer in 
which his own speculative nation 
was deficient. It is a state of mind 
through which (we may venture to 
say) every thoughtful member of 
a Ohurch without a liturgy must 
have passed when brought into 
contact with the fuller order of an 
established ritual. Bunsen was 
seized by the idea which has been 
moving uneasily in Scotland for 
some time back, though the actors 
in the latter case have been too im- 
mediately interested to give to it 
the calm attention which the young 
diplomatist, in the retirement of 
the Capitol, with a little excep- 


am congregation under his 
umb, as it were, to practise upon, 
could w. Here are his more 
fully-expressed inions on the 
same important subject :— 


“The principal object of my reflec- 
tions has been latterly the Christian 
Church. <A residence in Rome, and the 
whole visible existence here, brings of 
necessity every serious man to consider 
what that holiest and greatest establish- 
ment is upon which God would imprint 
his own image. Long has it been clear 
to me that in Protestant Germany no 
Church exists, Pious individuals there 
are, standing singly; but the Church 
itself has fallen and is destroyed, be- 
cause faith no longer exists in collective 
masses. How many a one, in silent 
longing after a better order of things, 
may be asking, ‘ How should the Church © 
be built up again?’ Many a one in 
despair has become Romanist. Many 
would construct a Church of their own, 
not that of Christ, but few go the way 
of the first wort Reformers, It is my 
conviction that all communion _essen- 
tially consists in a common belief in the 
facts of the redemption of the human 
race through Christ; but when this be- 
lief, moved by a sense of inward need and 
a feeling of sinfulness, begins to work 
among a set of men, and a congregation 
is to be thereby formed or revived, three 
points must be considered: first, agree- 
ment by means of a theological expres- 
sion of the o~ “ faith ; S= by con- 

gational discipline; t y, by a 
ra tn form of worship. As to "the 
first points, they are for the present not 
to be thought of. . . . But for the third 
point much might be done, AfterI had 
sounded the depths of the Greek, Ro- 
man, English, and other liturgies, I be- 
gan to collect matter according to the 
plan pointed out, but not executed, by 
Luther for a fixed arrangement of a form 
of public worship.” 


This occupation was carried on 
through a large part of his life in 
Rome, aceompanied by cognate stu- 
dies in ancient music, to suit the 
hymns, of which he made a careful 
selection. It is a curious instance 
of the happy audacity and self-con- 
fidence of the man, that on’ oc- 
casion of the visit made by the 
King of Prussia, himself a coim- 
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ounder of liturgies, to Rome, he 
fad the boldness to attack and com- 
pare disadvantageously with his 
own the order of worship partially 
put together by and published with 
the sanction of his royal master. 


“T obtained a copy of the newly pub- 
lished liturgy,” Bunsen writes. “TI 
set to work at once, the day after, to 
write two essays, in which I laid down 
my own fundamental principles in short 
sentences, and sketched the elementary 
features of such a formulary, with par- 
ticular reference to the liturgy publish- 
ed by the King’s order. This was com- 
pleted more rapidly than I can myself 
comprehend, in two days and a half, so 
that I could still, before the King’s ar- 
rival, write down my own arrangement 
for morning and evening, and for Sun- 
day worship. . . By all this I 
strove to prepare the way for the asser- 
tion, that the King’s liturgy could only 
be considered as a provisional and ex- 
perimentalarrangement. Should he ask 
to know more, } should either answer 
by word of mouth, or send my essay after 
him to Berlin.” 


This bold venture was, however, 
accompanied by one of many resolu- 
tions. to give up the diplomatic 
career, and devote himself entirely 
to liturgical work, not quite with- 
out hope that the Prussian Govern- 
ment might so far provide for him 
as to enable him to prosecute in in- 
dependence a work which was for 
his country ; and at all events with 
“the home of my wife’s parents” 
to fall back upon in case of neces- 
sity. Bunsen’s plan was, however, 
deteated by the honours with which 
his Sovereign wet him, appointing 
him Councillor of Legation, con- 
versing with him at table in the 
most gracious manner, and in every 
way showing an appreciation of his 
character and talents. 


“He spoke with me during the 

ater part of dinner-time on his fa- 
vourite topic, Church matters,” Bunsen 
writes again to his sister; ‘‘and I again 
took the liberty of pointing out faults in 
existing things. The King took all in 
good part, and said, on rising from table, 
‘On many points you are probably in 
the right.’ . . . To ask leave to re- 
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(Sept. 
sign after the distinctions bestowed 
me, was out of the question ; it would 


have been an offence, and an act of in. 
gratitude.” 


The royal liturgist had to be in- 
formed at a much later period that 
his faithful servant preferred his 
own compilation to that of the King, 
and had been guilty of the bold- 
ness of using it in the chapel of the 
Legation, instead of the authorised 
liturgy. Bunsen’s luck, however, 
carried him through even this trial; 
and he had the gratification of hay- 
ing his book of Common Prayer 
printed by the King’s order, and 
sanctioned for the use of the colony 
of Germans in Rome, 

In the mean time he was appoint 
ed, in the absence of Niebuhr, Ch 
d’ Affaires at Rome, and eventually 
Resident Minister. On that clas 


sic height he assembled round 
him a little group of learned and 
beneficent establishments, of which 
an archeological institution and 4 
German hospital were the chief. 
Both of these were established in 


the ‘Casa Tarpea,” on the summit 
of the Tarpeian rock, and close to 
the Prussian Legation, then defin- 
itely fixed in the Palazzo Caffarelli, 
fs tis pleasant pane Bunsen col- 
ected a constantly varying society, 
formed of all that was most worthy 
and most brilliant among the man 

visitors to Rome. This is as mu 

as to say that every country in 
Europe sent him its very best; and 
that he formed for himself such a 
mass of powerful and distinguished 
friends as perhaps no other position 
could have given him. Everybody 
had not begun to go to Rome in 
those days, but the stream of travel 
had set in; and everybody who 
was anybody sought the old capital 
of the world. Everything that 
could add a charm to society was 
there. Modern German art had 
come to its second Renaissance 
in the hands of Overbeck and Cor- 
nelius. Niebuhr had just thrown 
the light of his genius upon the 
classic Rome on whose _half-ar- 
ticulate ruins this genial house 
was planted. The highest strains 
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of music by times filled the rooms 
of the old Italian palace, where men 
of every nation and every shade of 
opinion met, not in the crowds of 
fashionable inanity, but in a perpet- 
ual personal conjunction — groups 
not too large and always changing. 
Upon this brilliant background 
the story of family life in its bright- 
est period worked itself in. The 
children were born, and grew into 
conscious creatures, echoing and 
filling out the life of their parents, 
Once or twice a baby died, striking 
a sharp chord of pain out of the 
many harmonies. This was the 
only cross upon the brilliant line 
of existence for twenty prosperous 
and happy years. Such an experi- 
ence of wellbeing falls to few men 
in this distracte@ world. 

Bunsen’s happiness during this 
first period of his life was height- 
ened to the point of triumph by 
two visits to Berlin, in both of 
which he was received as the man 
whom the King delighted to hon- 
our—admitted to the closest inter- 
course with the royal family—petted 
and praised to the utmost. All 
sorts of religious problems were 
committed to his hands. The man- 

ment of those delicate Church 

airs which involved the sternly 
Protestant Government, holding un- 
der its sway millions of obdurate 
Catholics, with the Court of Rome, 
naturally fell to his share; but 
more than one delicate negotia- 
tion, which he had brought with 
much pains and struggling to a com- 
paratively satisfactory end, he had 
the mortifivation to'see drop into 
chaos before his eyes. It was an affair 
of this description which ultimately 
banished him from his home on the 
Capitol. It is not without diffi- 
culty that we follow the account of 
this transaction, in which Madame 
Bunsen relies a great deal too much 
on her readers’ acquaintance with 
the disputes taking place between 
Rome and Berlin in the year 1837, 
Many of us have but an imperfect 
recollection of the events which 
took place in our own country at 
that period; and it is hard to be 
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expected to know about, Prussia iat 
a moment too recent for history, too 
far back for recollection.. The mat- 
ter in question was that of mixed 
marriages, which struck at:the peace 
of the country in its most intimate 
home relations. The matter was, 
as Bunsen thought, settled, when 
the long diplomatic delays at Ber- 
Jin irrita and estranged from 
himself and his Government the 
hitherto friendly Papal authorities. 
These delays continued till the 
liberal Archbishop of Cologne died, 
and another of a different temper 
reigned in his stead. The new 
archbishop was found unmanage- 
able, and was finally arrested and 
banished out of his diocese—a pro- 
ceeding which made Rome too hot 
to hold the mortified Minister, who 


was accused of having suggested 
arious 


this violent measure. 


struggles against fate, more. or less 
intelligible — various warnings, re- 
monstrances, and lamentations on 
the part of friends touching the 
disruption of ties which had last- 
ed so long and been bound ‘so 


closely—diversify without clearing 
up the story. But at last the 
blow fell. It is thus that a friend 
tells the tale of the exodus from 
Rome :— 


“ Bunsen left Rome on April 29, 1838, 
after a residence altogether of twenty- 
two years—twenty-one of which were 
passed on the Capitol. He quitted 
his beloved home with a firm step and 
unbroken spirit, saying to his wif 
‘Come and let us seek another Capii 
elsewhere.’ His carriage was surrounded 
by a band of faithful friends, as well as 
a number of younger men, most of whom 
he had himself drawn to Rome, whose 
minds he had guided into the paths of 
intellectual discovery, whose career he 
had watched over and assi and 
whose hearts he had won for life by his 
affectionate and untiring care and sym- 
pathy. They saw in him the centre of 
an active, intellectual life, which Rome 
has never known since, and which could 
have been maintained only bya German, 
who, as Ampére truly said, was ‘not 
only the tation of Prussia to the 
Papal See, but of German learning to 
Roman antiquity.’” 
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Thus concluded for the moment 
in, discomfiture and despondercy 
Bunsen’s long stretch of tranquil- 
lity and happiness. With a touch 
of real feeling, the wanderer, gloom- 
ily taking his way northward, took 
once more & lonely walk as he pass- 
ed through Florence to the Loggia 
di Orgagna, where once before he 
had mused over his darkling fate. 
That historic spot seems to have be- 
come akind of shrine to him, though 
no better saint than the piece of 
heathen perfection called Perseus 
presided over his thoughts. Once 
more he came out of the classic sha- 
dow with his mind made up. It 
was on his second visit, and “not 
without a blessing on the medita- 
tions which the place inspired, I 
entered,” he writes, “ doubting whe- 
ther I should allow myself another 
day at Florence, and came out re- 
solved to hasten with all speed to 
Berlin.” But another shock await- 
ed him. He had gone but half-way 
when a message reached him from 
Berlin, with orders to avail himself 
of his leave of absence, and not to 
present himself at that moment be- 
fore his King. Though he had ask- 
ed for a year to visit England, he 
was not prepared to be taken so 
rigorously at his word. “ The shock 
was very severe,” it is said; though 
after all, with his wife and children 
about him, troops of friends greet- 
ing him everywhere, Egyptian and 
other antiquities to investigate, pic- 


tures to see and fresh air to breathe, 
and a year of freedom before him, 
Bansen’s disgrace was no such ter- 


rible burden. But this visit to Or- 
gagna’s Loggia was his last. He 
never crossed the Alps, nor set foot 
within that dearest Italy again, 

His reception in England, whi- 
ther he went to visit his wife’s re- 
lations and pass bis year’s holiday, 
was. one long ovation. Madame 
Bunsen naturally thinks it was her 
husband’s fame and character which 
gained him such unlimited popular- 
ity; and no doubt there were amid 
the crowd various individuals who 
fally appreciated and understood 
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the man. But it is easy to conceive 
how many people full of pleasant: 
recollections of his own hospitality: 
the ex-Minister of Prussia at Rome 
must have found in England. Wher« 
ever he went some face beamed upon. 
him, to which, on the Capitol, he had 
opened his kindly door; and of 
all the crowd of passing guests that 
had come and gone over the stony 
Roman ways, not one but was glad. 
to greet the genial German, who) 
was woven in with their memories 
of the Eternal City. ‘‘I must ‘see 
the British Museum, Westminster, 
the Docks, and Mr. Wilkinson, the 
Egyptian,” he wrote, when on the 
eve of starting, to Dr. Arnold; and 
he saw not only these curiosities, 
but. everybody and everything. It 
is true he was “surprised at finding 
the entire ignorance of the state of 
the case” of affairs in Germany 
which prevailed in England, and 
had to account to himself philoso 
phically for this bewildering fact 
before he could leave it and pass on, 
But ignorant though England was, 
the press, at least, was willing to en- 
lighten and be enlightened. He 
got “articles inserted in ‘the 
‘Times,’ the ‘ Standard,’ and in the 
Quarterly and Foreign Quarterly 
Reviews, written by friends whom 
he farnished with particulars 
and documents’? explaining the 
position, and “defending the 
cause.” His wife and his children 
went to her mother’s in Wales, 
while he stayed in town and his 
friends clustered round him. “To 
be sought after by so many friends 
was unexpected to me in the dead 
and empty season in London,” he 
says. Then he went to Rugby, 
where Arnold received him with 
delight, and many talks and arga- 
ments and endless speculations and 
consultations took place between 
the two, both at the height of life 
and intellect. From thence Bun- 
sen, with the genial store of won- 
der and enthusiasm which belonged 
to him, went back to the gentle 
follies of the Cwmreiggydion (let 
us hope he was not compelled to 
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ronounce the word), or great 
Welsh national festival, then held 
under the auspices of his sister-in- 
law Lady Hall, now Lady Llan- 
over ; after which he set out on & 
course of visits—a kind of princely 
rogress, on which everybody who 

new of it came out to see him, 
bringing, if not keys of cities, at 
least keys of collections, admit- 
tances to every kind of. curiosity in 
their hands. His letters are full of 
castles and halls and earls and 
squires, all mixed up with little 
dissertations on the Keplerian laws 
and the philosophy of history. 
Very fine people indeed were the 
people who crowded round the 
fallen Minister. Bishops took the 
trouble to preach to him; baronets 
led him about; lords and dukes 
delighted to do him honour; au- 
thors (though in England, Bunsen, 
following the custom of the country, 
soon discovered that such creatures 
don’t count) wrote articles for 
him, which was all they could do, 
Never was a man more feasted and 
caressed. 


Curious little bits of that curious, 
confused, half-mistake, half-under- 
standing, which is all a foreigner 
at first arrives at, in respect to a 
strange people, occur in his account 


of his new life. ‘One is not an 
Englishman for nothing!” he ex- 
claims, with enthusiasm; ‘even as 
a Papist a man takes account of 
the truth.” Of the House of Com- 
mons he says: “Lord John is no 
orator, but speaks and answers well. 
I wish you could form an idea of 
what I felt. I saw for the first 
time man, the member of.a true 
Germanic State, in his highest, his 
proper place, defending the highest 
interests of humanity with the won- 
derful power of speech. .... I saw 
before me the empire of the world 
governed, and the rest of the 
world controlled and judged by 
this assembly. I had the feel- 
ing that had I been born in Eng- 
land I would rather be dead than 
not sit among them and _ speak 
among them I felt also that 
we are all children on this field in 
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comparison with the Prgiish, How 
Ra ay gpg 
Ys can 
with but moderate 
with talent alone! ’ 
meeting h 
deeply impressed. “ Two thousand 
were sitting from twelve o’clock to 
half-past five in one state of deep 
emotion, I. never saw petdpre 
like it. . . . . I was almost glad 
Pusey had taken tickets for a hu 
morous play. But how did I feel 
after such a day that the English 
race would all run mad did the 
not keep the Sabbath as they do! 
The idea of the English race run- 
ning mad because of the excitement 
of a great meeting of the Evangeli- 
cal party, or, indeed, after. a course 
of May meetings, is very quaint and 
novel; and the use of Sunday 
leisure suggested a most admirable 
hint to Sabbatarians, There are 
signs of more sophisticated feeling 
in other passages,—as where he 
pauses to describe any lord or lady 
he meets, and passes over without 
a word some of the most distin- 
guished of English writers. . The 
whirlwind of society, perhaps, was 
turning his head just a little, and 
the wohl-geborn becoming more dear 
to him than they would have been 
in his. own country, But yet the 
touch of nature comes in which re- 
conciles the reader. “I am 80 
happy that I do you and. your 
dearest mother credit in this place!” 
he exclaims suddenly, RY » midst 
of other matters, wi aan | 
simplicity and natural feeling, 
was they who had made him and 
raised him to these splendid, pos- 
sibilities; and his heart was pene- 
trated at this justification of their 
preference with a pleasure which 
was sweeter than pride. 

One piece of kindly insight on 
Bunsen’s part is here recorded 
which might, had his advice been 
taken, have preserved to England 
one of the finest minds that has 
ever done her service and honour. 
The German spectator, looking on 
with eyes of affectionate interest, 
saw that Arnold’s work was such a8 
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could not be maintained by mortal 
man, and wrote urgently to the 
Bishop of Norwich on the subject, 
recommending his appointment to 
a deanery as the only way of sav- 
ing him from the result of his ex- 
cessive labours. It is the only 
appearance on the part of Bunsen 

any attempt to interfere in Eng- 
lish affairs; and it was a sug- 
gestion very creditable at once to 
his friendship and to his wis- 
dom. 

The year’s holiday was terminated 
by an appointment as envoy to 
Switzerland—a harmless and pleas- 
ant office, which he seems to have 
made use of as a kind of retire- 
ment for literary work. His usual 
rare luck: for the most charming 
situations led him to a house called 
the Hiibel, near Berne, where the 
family lived amid all the family 
comfort which its partly English 
constitution made habitual, with 
the glorious snowy peaks of the 
Oberland within sight of its win- 
dows. Souls that had grown 
into acquaintance with the world 
through the windows of the Palazzo 
Oaffarelli, with all the glorious sun- 
sets of the Campagna, and all the 
wonderful tones of colour that hang 
about the slopes of the seven hills, 
familiar to their infant eyes, and 
were now brought to gaze all day 
long upon the white heights of the 
Jungfrau and Munch, with all the 
magical changes of daylight and 
dawn upon their snow, ought to 
have been rare souls if such educa- 
tion goes for anything. It is one 
point of the singular good fortune 
of Bunsen’s lot that he thus found 
himself repeatedly on the spot of all 
other most moving to the mind and 
fascinating to the outward vision. 
What seems, however, to have 
specially delighted himself was the 
quiet he now enjoyed; of which 
he writes to Arnold with an un- 
usual touch of humour—a qual- 
ity not much abounding in these vol- 
umes :— 


“T am now so much at home that my 
political studies come in only for their 
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lar share in the six days’ work 
which is all right. This wenk I have 
begun to write the new introduction” 
(to his work on Egypt): “a review.ot 
the state of Egyptian knowledge ag 
Champollion found it, and as he and 
his friends have left it. I must. now 
read dozens of works, .. . I find the 
books I want in the libraries of the 
town of Berne or at Zurich. The latter 
library is indeed excellent. Orelli ‘ig 
librarian. I hope in this year to finish 
‘Egypt,’ if health is allowed, and no 
fresh revolutions are coming on. Howl 
feel with the Swiss peasant who inscribed 
on his house— 

* Bewahr diess Haus, Sanct Florian 

Ziind andre an, lass dieses stahn !? 


‘““If there must be revolutions, their 
patron saint might kindle ‘them else 
where (of course our. two countries ex- 
cepted). Ihave no time for them, and 
Switzerland has had her due share of 
that blessing.” 


In this retirement Bunsen com- 
pleted a long Memoir upon the law 
of marriage and divorce with which 
the Crown-Prince had charged him, 
and in respect to which he had con- 
sulted lawyers in England. This 
and much other traffic between the 
Prussian Minister and his two kin, 
—the third and fourth Friedri 
Wilhelm — give a curious idea of 
the kingdom as of a_ household 
entirely unorganised, for which 
everything had to be arranged from. 
the beginning, even the simplest and 
most fundamental matters of life. 
Bunsen was little more than a year 
and a halfin Switzerland. In 1840 
the old king died, and his entha- 
siastic and admiring friend, Fred- 
erick William IV., ascended the 
throne. The union between the 
two, since the first moment of 
Bunsen’s acquaintance with the 
Crown-Prince, had been of a char- 
acter qnite unusually cordial. The 
Prince had been Bunsen’s unfailing 
supporter, counsellor, and cham- 
pion—had consulted him on all 
matters most important to the 
country ; and even when the diplo- 
matist had otherwise lost Court 
favour, never withdrew from him 
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his countenance and friendship. 
As they grew older it became more 
apparent that each of the two had 
@ will of his own, and no inclina- 
tion to adopt implicitly the views 
of the other; but even this, though 
it disturbed their public relations, 
did not diminish their friendship. 
The new king lost no time in sum- 
moning his friend to Berlin, and 
there intrusted him with a mission 
which, in those solemn German 
eyes, unenlightened by that sense 
of humour which preserves its pos- 
sessors from much of the grandly 
absurd in life, looked such a mis- 
sion as would distinguish both in 
the eyes of posterity. This was the 
establishment, in conjunction with 
England, of a bishopric at Jerusa- 
lem. It is amazing to perceive the 
great hopes founded on this curious 
scheme by its originators. We 
have, it is true, the testimony of 
experience to show the futility of 
such an idea. But yet it seems 
impossible to believe that the fan- 
cifulness and romantic character of 
the scheme should not have struck 
every sensible spectator. 


“ The royal founder looked forward to 
8 day,” Madame Bunsen tells us, “‘ when 
every national Church should unite with 
those of Prussia and England to exhibit 
to the East a purified temple in Jerusa- 
lem, . The matter to be accom- 
plished,” Bunsen himself explains in a 
letter to Perthes, “ was the converting a 
private (missionary) establishment into 
a national and universal Christian foun- 
dation ; and that could only be effected 
by the founding ofa bishopric by the 
Church of England. Then only could 
an ufiderstanding be come to with a view 
to establish a dignified and brotherly re- 
lation with other Protestants, especially 
with the Germans. To the Turks we 
must only display a unity ; among our- 
selves we must maintain a brotherly 
understanding. But Germany must, 
above all things, assume an honourable 
and independent position in such a con- 
nection with the English Establishment. 
We must acknowledge that Establish- 
ment, and therefore the Episcopal au- 
thority ; the English, on the other hand, 
must acknowledge our Augsburg Con- 
feasion (the fount of all others) and our 
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German order of worship, We must 
proclaim the Gospel as Germans, in 
German.” 


Tato awe ele pu 
King,” a e biograp 
aa entered with all his 
energy.” It was only so, far back 
as the year 1841; and nothing can 
more clearly show the change of 
religious sentiment in England since 
that period than the mapner in 
which this, according to our present 
notions, preposterous scheme was 
seoeivet It was in the days ot 
Evangelical domination, notwith- 
standing the rising vigour of the 
party then called Tractarian; and 
the Low Church seems to have re- 
sponded as one man to the roman- 
tic appeal. “‘The entire party, of 
a weight equal to its worth, term 
Evangelical, with its distinguished 
leader, Lord Ashley, now 1 .of 
Shaftesbury,” says Madame Bunsen. 
The Secretary of the Jewish Mis- 
sion Society “ entered into the, mat- 
ter with enthusiasm.” The “mild 
and venerable Archbishop of Can- 


terbury, Dr. Howley, and the gifted 


and energetic Bishop of Londo: 
Dr. Blomfield, warmly encourag 
the purpose.” Lord Palmerston 
“observed that every Englishman 
must rejoice at the idea of such an 
arrangement "—with a secret grin, 
one must suppose. ‘ High and Low 
Oburch are charmed with the plan,” 
writes Bunsen; “I think the Dis- 
senters too will be satisfied. I am 
happy to perceive that the high- 
est authorities do justice to Lord 
Palmerston’s efforts and Lord 
Melbourne’s will towards the 
Church.” ith such a conti A 
pious props the scheme progre 
quickly. When Lord Ashley read 
the minute of Friedrich Wilhelm on 
the subject, he exclaimed with en- 
thusiasm, “ Since the days of David 
no king has ever spoken 
words!” One wonders, as one 
reads, whether the inexorable action 
of seven-and-twenty years will throw 
as strange a gleam of semi-pa' hetic 
ridicule over our own enthusiasms, 
This curious project, it is evident, 
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was to Bunsen one of the gravest 
matters of national, nay, of world- 
wide, interest. His king and him- 
self were by their plan inscribing 
their names as on a votive tablet 
on Mount Zion, the joy of the 
whole earth; and beginning a work 
of which, to use the phraseology of 
their English supporters, eternity 
would witness the results. The 
utter unimportance, in all external 
aspects at least, of a work set about 
with such effusion and enthusiasm, 
is one of the strangest lessons of 
modern times. 

It is, however, a consolation to 
fall back from “those well-laid 
schemes of mice and men” to the un- 
changing, affectionate, human soul, 
with all its pleasant vanities and 
tender satisfaction in doing honour 
to its friends. ‘“‘Thus, my dearest 
mother, I am coming to my 
Fanny’s country, as you might per- 
haps have wished to see me come 
the first time, as the envoy of my 
sovereign,” exclaims the simple 
tender German, with once more a 


touch of exquisite pleasure in thus 
justifying his Fanny’s choice in the 


most unanswerable way. At that 
moment he seems to have really 
wished that this crowning honour 
should be the end of his diplomatic 
work. His desire was to be allowed 
“to retire to Rome to work quietly 
in the cause of restoration of the 
Oburch,” and he significantly calls 
his mission to London “ an auspi- 
Cious conclusion to twenty-three 
years’ diplomatic work.” This, how- 
ever, was not to be; and when his 
definitive appointment came as 
Prussian Minister in London, Bun- 
sen, with his usual readiness, adapt- 
ed himself at once to his new cir- 
cumstances. Once more his heart 
flowed forth with the most natu- 
ral and most touching exultation. 
“My beloved, I am in the mood to 
write rhapsodies,” he says to his 
wife on the day he hears of his 
appointment, “I am so moved by 
the thought that you will be, by the 
man of your choice—upon whom, 
when a youth and a wanderer, you 
bestowed heart and hand—conduct- 
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ed back to your country, there with 
him to represent, in the presence of 
your own Queen, the noblest 
most beloved of kings. Of all that ig 
gratifying in this nomination, this is 
the consideration that gladdens me 
in the highest degree.” “TI am at 
Windsor Oastle,” be writes a little 
later to his mother-in-law, with 
whom his relations seem always to 
have been of the most affectionate 
kind—“ I am there where I daresay 
you wished I might come when yon 
gave me your Fanny.” This charm- 
ing natural impulse breaks out 
again and again. It is impossible 
to imagine a more profound. per- 
sonal _ satisfaction. Triumphant- 
ly had he justified the love that 
chose him. To raise his wife 
to the highest position a subject 
could hold; to see her take preced- 
ence, no doubt, of many an old 
friend who had smiled at or pitied 
her youthful infatuation; to do the 
highest credit to her and her family, 
and everybody belonging to him;— 
this supreme delight and consola- 
tion Providence gave to the always 
faithful, if not always wise, servant, 
who was eyer anxious to serve both 
God and man. And a sweeter 
crown of personal wellbeing could 
not have been, 

The time of Bunsen’s residence 
in London as Prussian Minister. is 
fresh in the memory of many; but 
it is not so interesting as. the 
accounts of his first mission and 
earlier years. He had now attained 
the greatest place the world could 
give him, and his mature manhood 
was shading into the first mists of 
age. Perhaps it is that the height, 
when attained, is never so interest- 
ing as the climb upwards; perhaps 
that he was now absorbed in that 
whirl of London life which is often 
so full of intellectual brilliancy 
and the highest intercourse. of 
cultivated minds, but which is 
yet crossed and recrossed by the 
equally glittering threads of con- 
ventional society—the dinners, the 
assemblies, the balls, and State 
receptions—in which the man of 
highest genius counts for little 
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more than any gilded youth. And 
partly, no doubt, its tameness is 
to be attributed to the fact that 
the principal records of this period 
are given from the letters of Ma- 
dame Bunsen and the journals of 
her daughters, in which the head 
of the house continually appears 
as the pivot on which the big 
world turns. “My father spoke 
much at breakfast in a very inter- 
esting manner,” is not a ~ way 
of carrying on a history, though 
no doubt the recollection was very 
sweet to the writer. His inter- 
course with such men as Arnold 
and Julius Hare, to both of whom 
his attachment expressed itself in 
almost lover-like terms, is more 
interesting; but the former died 
almost immediately after Bunsen’s 
arrival in England, and his letters 
to the latter are fragmentary, and 
not of any special importance, 
Glimpses of the Royal household 
—then in its fulness of happiness— 
appear frequently in these pages; 
but comparatively little is said of 
the friendship supposed to exist 
between the Prince Consort and 
his illustrious countryman. The 
Royal pair come in together with 
that unity which distinguished 
them so greatly. When they visited 
Bonn in 1845, a pretty little inci- 
dent is recorded. The King of 
Prussia had proposed the health 
of his guests—“ the Queen and her 
most illustrious Consort.” ‘The 
Queen,” says Bunsen, who was an 
interested and sympathetic spec- 
tator, “bowed at the first word, 
but much lower at the second. 
Her eyes brightened through tears, 
and as the King was taking his 
seat again, she rose and bent 
towards him, and kissed him on 
the cheek.” She was then the 


happy young wife, now so well 


known to us.’ Here is another 
little picture of royal Windsor in 
the same golden time :— 

“T had brought with me German 
books for the children, and received 

rmission to present them. The 
ere brought the Royal family 
into the corridor after luncheon on 
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purpose to give me that opporta- 
nity. The Prince wanted to have 
the pictures explained, and I sat 
on the floor in the midst of the 
group.'. . . The Queen often 
spoke to me about education, and 
in particular of religious instruc- 
tion. Her views are very seri 
but at the same time Tiberal and 
comprehensive.” “The Queen is 
a wife and mother as happy as the 
happiest in. her dominions,” he 
repeats some time after, in those 
words which have become a kind 
of formula in the Victorian 
“and no one can be more 

of her charges. She often speaks 
to me about the great task before 
her and the Prince in the education 
of the Royal children, and particu- 
larly of the Prince of Wales and 
Princess Royal.” Another more 
remarkable incident is the delive 
of a letter written by Frederi 
William to the Queen, about the 
Prussian claim upon Nenufe! 

“a private letter,” but with a polit- 
ical object, and accompanied by 
instructions to Bunsen. com- 
plication was unprecedented. and 
embarrassing. Bunsen referred the 
letter to Prince Albert, who im- 
mediately invited him to Os- 
borne to give up his communica- 
tion, but invited at the same time 
Lord Palmerston to accompany 
him. 

“T desired Lord Palmerston to tell 
me what he wished me to do. As. an 
abstract Whig, he said, ‘It was un- 
heard of, quite unusual, that a foreign 
sovereign should write to a s0' 
of England on politics.’ ‘ But,’ said I, 
‘you praised the Queen and Prince 
Albert for their excellent letter on 
politics to the Queen of Portugal.’ 
‘Yes, but that was between relations.’ 
‘And this between friends, But. you 
are informed of the arrival and of the 
contents of the letter, and will learn all 
that is in it.” . . , The Queen read the 
letter before dinner, and came down ten 
minutes before nine. After dinner Prince 
Albert told me that the Queen and he 
had had Lord Palmerston with them 
from six to eight, and that we should 
to-morrow le the answer. In the 
morning the Prince translated the politi- 
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eal part of the letter into English, and 
then discussed with Lord Palmerston 
the heads of an’ answer. Then I was 
called in to see the letter and plead the 
King’s cause, for which I was quite pre- 
pared, We all agreed—1, That confer- 
ences on Swiss affairs, on the basis of 
mediation between the contending par- 
ties, were out of the question now. But 
the Queen wished to say (and Lord Pal- 
merston saw no harm in it) that she 
would have accepted Neufchatel in pre- 
ference to London, as a place of confer- 
ence, if it could still be thought of. 2. 
That (as I had proposed) the Neufchatel 
affair was now the object with respect 
to which her Majesty would try to be of 
use to her friend and brother. (I had 
demanded mediation with arbitration 
between Neufchatel and the Federation ; 
but Palmerston observed, ‘That could 
only be done upon the ground of general 
treaties, and then the three other Powers 
would come in and spoil the whole.’) So 
I was to be satisfied with bons offices in 
consequence of the instructions already 
given to C., ‘based upon the detailed 
memoir written by your Majesty’s faith- 
ful Bunsen, as your Majesty allows me 
to call him.’ This the Queen will write 
in English, beginning and end in Ger- 
man. ... All this is already written 
out fair by Prince Albert, under Lord 
P.’s revision, for the Queen, who will 
write it herself to-morrow, when the 
letter will be despatched by special 
messenger.” 


Neufchatel, and the little tempest 
raised by it, has long ago died out 
of recollection, like many other 
things; but yet the severe consti- 
tutionalism and scrupulous consci- 
entiousness thus exercised by the 
Queen and her husband are well 
worthy notice by the way. 

The story awakens into greater 
excitement when the convulsions of 
1848 arrived, and Bunsen, gazing 
vaguely from afar, saw the King 
who was his friend, and the people 
he loved, involved in the universal 
whirlwind, The “awful scenes in 
Berlin” are spoken of with a nat- 
ural sympathetic shudder in the 
household letter-writings; and Bun- 
sen himself, dating his note “ the 
22d day after. the second Deluge,” 
writes with deep and brief anxiety, 
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much different from his usna)-dif. 
fusiveness, to his old friend Oount 
Usedom, recommending him urgent- 
ly to seek out and consult with the 
veteran Stockmar, lately 
known to the general public in the 
Queen’s book—who had been 
sent to Germany, as “I earnestly 
advised, and Prince Albert as 
urgently entreated,” to lend his 
aid in the crisis. One March morn- 
ing the Prince of Prussia, now 
William IJ.—an wuncompromi 
Tory man, not to be bent by revola- 
tions—arrived suddenly in the Bun- 
sen house, the abode of the Prug- 
sian Legation, without any warn- 
ing—one of the crowd of illustrious 
travellers whom that stormy year 
sent to England. “My beloved 
king,” Bunsen wrote to his mother- 
in-law at this exciting moment, “is 
in the position of one who, not 
having acted at his own time and 
opportunity when present, now is 
obliged to see the nation act for 
him.” But he was mach vexed 
and troubled by the want of all 
enthusiasm for Germany among the 
society in which he lived. ‘It is 
quite entertaining to see the stiff 
unbelief of the English in the 
future of Germany,” he writes with 
a certain bitterness, while himself 
hoping to see a great empire rise 
from the creative hands of the 
Frankfort Diet. “The Prince doés 
all that is possible to help the 
German cause, but no one has faith 
in it.” It was hard upon the exile, 
whose heart beat for Germany. 
He even taunts the islanders with 
their Pharisaic self-satisfaction. “I 
thank Thee, Lord, that I am not as 
one of these!” “I would rather 
die for my noble country than live 
for anything else!” he cries, when, 
a little later, he is summoned ‘to 
Berlin, where he went prepared for 
any sacrifice, or to accept any post, 
even though it should be the same as 
a “leap into the abyss of Ourtius.” 
The post offered him, however, was 
in “the German Empire,” and. his 
answer was, “that in the present 
state of conflict ‘between Berlin and 
Frankfort, I should never think of 
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separating my fate from ;that of 
Prussia” —a resolution of which 
after events showed the wisdom as 
well as the loyalty. He returned im- 
mediately to London, often anxious, 
but always steadfast to his friendly, 
uncertain, and distracted king, ‘I 
have given up all private concerns,” 
he wrote to Archdeacon Hare in 
the end of this eventful year — “all 
studies and researches of my own 
—and live entirely for the present 
political emergencies of my country, 
to stand or to fall by it.” 

After this anxious interval came 
better times. In December a con- 
stitution, which “has much of 
that which I desire,” was granted by 
the King, and Bunsen gives utter- 
ance to a shout of thankfulness over 
“Prussia saved, and Germany 
too!” But it is not so easy to 
emerge out of the agitations of 
a revolution. He was called back 
to Germany to explain himself on 
points connected with the “ Ger- 
manic body.” He had tosign, much 
against his judgment, the ‘‘ Dan- 
ish protocol’? about the Schles- 
wig-Holstein transfer—that fruitfal 
source of vexation to the human 
mind—as soon as he got home, He 
was offended with his king, and dis- 
gusted with the course of affairs, and 
the clouds once more began to gather 
thickly over him. With all this he 
was sighing for rest, or at least for 
what he considered rest — freedom 
from public service in one way, and 
leisure to rush into it in, another, 
by working out the thousand liter- 
ary projects that swarmed in: his 
fertile brain. At last this often- 
expressed and often-subdued desire 
found its fulfilment. so suddenly 
that the freed Minister stood be- 
wildered, not knowing whether it 
was downfall or deliverance that 
had come to him, It was in a cer- 
tain sense both, An ambassador, 
perhaps, next to a king, is the per- 
son least qualified to drop sudden- 
ly into the calm of ordin life. 
When Bunsen was finally ca 
or dismissed from his post, though 
he had been saying. for years that 


he lo for retirement, he was 
evidently stunned for the moment 
by his fate. And yet.it was the in- 
depen poaderien for which he had. long 
sg . 

He left England in 1854, after a 
reign of more than twelve years, 
with intense regret, and at the 
same time a little hysterical joy. 
It was his last. public appointment. 
He was sixty-two, but there is no ap- 
pearance of his having been an o 
man. The family. so many of them 
as had not found homes of their own, 
settled themselves in a pretty house 
on the banks of the tn i just 
opposite the picturesque town and 
castle of Heidelberg, a residence 
chosen with Bunsen’s usual regard 
for the beautiful. He was scarcely 
settled there when he plunged into 
studies and labours so manifold 
that the reader’s head swims only 
to witness the restless activity, 
the perpetual germination of new 
ideas in the mind, of the disabled 
statesman. ‘‘I confess that, in- 
terested as I was in his specule- 
tions,” says one of bis visitors, “I 
had all the while an impression that 
he would require to live to antedi- 
luvian age, in order to commit all his 
theories to writing.” These theories 
and schemes had been kept in 
check, though only to a certain ex- 
tent, by the pressure of public busi- 
ness in the former periods of. his 
life. It is true he had written 
many books, and uttered heaps of 
speculations, and studied every sub- 
ject that came in his way with 
omnivorous appetite; but still the 
claims of his duty to the world and 
his counts had kept the too eager 
spirit in check, Now that salutary 
restraint was removed. It is im- 
possible even to read the accounts 
of what he was doing and meant to 
do, which poured his Char- 
lottenberg retirement, without a cer- 
tain vertigo. No labourer workir 
for daily bread, ever la 
harder or with more entire abso 
tion. His thoughts were ever | 
to strike off at a tangent, following 
any chance lead, When he. was 





requested, for example, to write a 
notice of Luther for the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,’ he conceived ‘at 
once and without a moment’s hesita- 
tion the idea of a gigantic life of 
Luther in four volumes, the scheme 
of which he immediately drew out 
and presented to his wife! He got 
twenty pounds for his paper, and 
he spent sixty pounds on books 
about Luther, as he himself records, 
not without an amused conscious- 
ness. Such was the strange, teem- 
ing, over-fertile mind, hungry for 
work, full of a restless patriotism, 
missionaryism, desire to teach and 
communicate. He had not the 
spur of necessity, nor of extreme 
appreciation —two very palpable 
ricks which move ordinary men. 
Fie might have taken his rest and 
enjoyed the calm of his declining 
ears if he had been so minded. 

otwithstanding his many produc- 
tions, we learn with wonder that a 
translation of Dr. Caird’s famous 
sermon on ‘Religion in Common 
Life,’ made him more popularly 
known in his own country than any 


other work. ~“ His speculations, 
hilosophical or religious, carried, 
found, very little weight in Ger- 
many,” says Dr. M‘Cosh, whose 
description is gratefully quoted by 
Madame Bunsen. And yet, not- 


withstanding, he laboured on, 
anxious, partly, with a most sensi- 
tive human sympathy to keep him- 
self in communication ‘with his 
fellow-creatures, and pour forth all 
that was in him; and partly to im- 

ress upon them what was to him 
the truth, than which no greater 

ever occupied man. 

e have left ourselves no room 
to consider Bunsen’s works, or to 
enter into the affecting, if too min- 
ute, story of his latter days. But 
we may add that the scheme with 
which he started in his youth was 
never abandoned to his latest breath 
by the persistent philosopher. The 

osophy of history was still his 
theme in Heidelberg as it had been 
his hoped-for undertaking at the 
beginning of his’ career in Rome. 
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It became ‘God in history” in his 
later days, and all his works were 
more or reat di to the carry. 
ng out of his original plan, tracing 
the growth of races and lan 

and following the development of 


man. 

Not less persistent were his reli- 

pow opinions. His very nature 
ed him, however, to take up’a line 
of thought which only a few 

and those perhaps not the most 
forcible in point of character and 
decision of genius, would be likely 
to adopt. He had a Oatholic heart 
in conjunction with the most Pro- 
testant of minds. His Ohurch of 
the future, the devout conception 
of his life, was a Ohurch in which 
worship should be the bond, and 
religious opinions or even belief 
hold a secondary place. 

‘*My own personal efforts,” he 
says, “have ever tended to bridge 
over that divergence from the life 
of the congregation, not by means 
of formularies, . but by the 
living act of worship.” To thisa 
large proportion of his work tended 
from his earliest to his last days. 
His scheme may be an impracti- 
cable one, for it is easier by far ‘to 
profess belief in a system of doctrine 
than to worship in — and in 
truth; but it was at least a noble 
aim, and worthy. the efforts of a 
life. For this end he collected the 
materials for his liturgy, his hymns, 
his grave old music — for this ulti- 
mately devoted the end of his life 
to the severe labour of a new trans- 
lation of the Bible —the Bibelwerk 
—intended to restore the Scriptures 
to their sovereign place, which he 
found they had unhappily lost, as 
the foundation of religious life in 
Germany. Religious nationality 
expressing itself in congregational 
life and vigour, yet not congrega- 
tionalism, as he takes pains to ex- 
plain—a me hen bond of wey € 
prayers, thanksgiving, union © 
heart and feeling, if not of mind 
and thought— was what he hoped 
for and strove after. He himself 
united with the profoundest faith 
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and love for Obrist the Saviour, 
and head of His Ohurch, an inea- 
pacity for doctrinal belief which is 
almost incredible. “I am able to 
say,” writes Dr. M‘Oosh, “ what I 
believe I can say of no other with 
whom I had so much intercourse, 
that we never conversed during 
these five days, for ten minutes 
at a time, without his returning, 
however far he might be off, to his 
Bible and his Saviour as the objects 
which were!evidently the nearest 
to him.” Yet he would not commit 
himself to the formulary that God 
was a being! Devout references 
are continual throughout all his 
letters. ‘ First and last,” he writes 
to one of his sons on the eve of his 
confirmation, ‘‘I would have you 
look up to the model above all 
others, Jesus Ohrist. Think of His 
sufferings for us sinners, and grieve 
not His Spirit by unfaithfulness. 
There is nothing that can support 
the fiery trial of temptation and of 
suffering which is before you but 
the belief in the revelation of God 
as love in the person of Jesus 
Christ.” The same utterance broke 
from him on his deathbed when he 
was unable to express any other 
feeling. And the foundation which 
he thus built for personal existence 
he would also have built for the 
life of the nation, “Belief in 
the truth of the Scriptures, of the 
Word of God in the Bible, and ac- 
tivity of Ohristian love in the con- 
gregation—these are the only real 
bases of the Christian community,” 
he says, when approaching the end 
of his life. Yet Merle D’Aubigné 
was driven by stress of orthodoxy 
to apologise for “the offence he 
had given to the faithful by pub- 
licly embracing,” at the meeting 
of the Evangelical Alliance, the 
old man whose pure and beneficent 
life had been built on such a foun- 
dation. We cannot do better than 
sum up the life of Bunsen in the 
expression we have already made 
use of. His mind was Protestant 
to the very utmost bounds of Teu- 
tonic Protestantism—a mind incapa- 
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Heys. pilosophloaly  lapartal 
rity ; y 
unconfined by any limit of right or 
wrong in thought—ready to follow 
out any strain of g to any 
conclusion, But his heart was 
warmly, tenderly Oatholic. He 
was ready, with all the sympathetic 
fulness of his na to pray to 
God, to praise , Ww his 
brother man, whatsoever that bro- 
ther’s tenets might be. He was 
ready -to inquire, unawed by the 
magnitude of the subject, into the 
very foundations upon which even 
natural piety is built, and doubt 
and speculate; but, by a curious 
gift peculiar to his nation, perhaps 
peculiar to himself, to worship 
God in Christ, in the midst of his 
speculations, with a fervour and 
devoutness which puts orthodoxy to 
shame, We do not profess to ac- 
count for the curious combination ; 
but he will be a strange reader 
who will close these ponderous 
volumes with the slightest doubt 
on his mind as to Bunsen’s Obris- 
tian character ; that is triumphantly 
vindicated by every word that. falls 
from his lips and every action of 
his life. “ 

So far as personal advancemen: 
and happiness went, never was a 
more fortunate or prosperous man. 
Blessings fell on him like dew 
wherever he went— hon and 
love attended his steps. t. in 
other matters he was not so for- 
tunate. The conclusion of bis two 
poe missions in Rome and E 

d are both overshadowed wi 
the mists of partial failure. Even 
his personal influence with his 
king, great as it was, was ineffec- 
tual for any real good,’ His books 
missed fire to a great degree. In 
his beloved Fatherland, as we have 
said, he was more generally known 
by his translation of Dr. Oaird’s 
sermon, than by any of his ela- 
borate works—a curious fate for a 
man 80 laborious and devoted. His 
life, as it is now presented to the 
world, is wrap in much volu- 
minous drapery, and overlaid with 

x 
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such immensity of detail, that the 
man has to be disinterred out of 
it as out of a pyramid. But not- 
withstanding this over-amplitude, 
Madame Bunsen has made known 
to us the true man in all the inno- 
cence, simplicity, and uprightness 
of his nature. Innocence may be 
supposed a curious attribute to ac- 
company the ripe intelligence. and 
many acquirements of an experi- 
enced statesman, and yet it is as 
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characteristic of him as the bound- 
less activity which left too little 
time for repose, or the gathering 
together of his intellectual forces, 
Whatever his intellectual fanits 
may have been, Bunsen has. left 
behind him to his country one: of ’ 
its best possessions—the tradition 
of a spotless, honourable, and pions 
life, inspired from beginning to end 
with the truest devotion to the 
Fatherland. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tue season of 185— was at last 
drawing to a close. Peers and 
Commons alike were beginning to 
think more about the health and 
condition of the birds than about 
the wellbeing of the country; law- 
yers were planning their Alpine 
tours, and theatrical managers al- 
ready counting their profits or 
their losses, as the case might be. 
Stil, however, the time for the 
general dispersion had not as yet 
so completely arrived as to render 
it altogether infamous for a man to 
be seen leaving his club door save 
in the company of a cab, portman- 
teau, and gun-case, although—since 
the first. portion of the annual 
emigration is for the most part the 
fairest portion also—it might, except 
in cases of the strictest intimacy, 
be considered a piece of doubtful 
taste to make a morning call,—at 
all events where ladies were in 
question. 

Now, no matter how well dressed 
or self-possessed a man may be, 
there are nevertheless signs, slight 
indeed, _ but unmistakable, by 
which the initiated may tell ‘at 
a glance when he is on his way to 
pay a visit which he does not in- 
tend. to result in merely leaving 
his eard. His face, for. instance, 
wears @ preoccupied expression ; 
there is an indescribable something 


about the finish of his toilette 
altogether different in character 
from the purely artistic finish 
which he achieves for the ordinary 
promenade; his habitual self-pos- 
session is just inclined to border 
on self-assertion; he holds himself 
a trifle more upright, and removes 
his pace just half a degree in ad- 
vance of the lounge; he salutes: his 
friends gravely, if not sadly, and 
almost with the air of a man who 
has really something to do, Of 
course there are men who never 
take any pains at all with their 
personal appearance save on these 
occasions only, and whose condi- 
tion under such circumstances is 
ome we indeed. A man of this 
a a troubled and nervous; 
is clothes hang strangely 
him ; he either - tra or helds 
himself like a recruit. after ten 
days of drill; he walks as if he 
were either too late for the train 
or creeping unwillingly to school; 
if he meets an intance he 
makes his salutation in a doubt- 
fully jaunty way, as if he were. as 
ashamed of what he is doing as he 
is of the flower which he has been 
so’ ill-advised as to place in the 
button-hole of his coat. But, after 
all, this unfortunate being is worse 
than his more favoured fellow- 
creatures in degree only. The 
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young and elaborately dressed man 
who, about the hour of three in the 
afternoon, was Jeaving the door of 
the Burlington—the most exclusive 
club of that day—was assuredly 
one of the very highest caste—a 
Brahmin of the Brahmins. He was 
so perfectly well dressed that even 
the Count de Longchamps, the best- 
dressed man in Europe, had called 
him the best-dressed man in town 
—so’ well, that his costume was 
the last part of him that men re- 
marked. Rather, they noticed bis 
graceful and athletic figure, an 
inch or so over the middle height; 
his perfectly regular features, whose 
expression was one of content with 
himself -and all the world; his 
thick light-brown hair and whisk- 
ers—it was before the Orimean 
expedition had made mustaches 
genera] in England—and his clear, 
open, grey eyes. Women would 
have remarked, in addition, .‘the 
small and delicate hands, now hid- 
den and yet set off by the most 
perfect of gloves, and the fine and 
aristocratic feet, which were equally 
well dealt with by the bootmaker. 
He ‘showed, therefore, as few of 
the symptoms of a premeditated 
call as possible; yet even 
about him there was quite enough 
of the anxions and distrait to ex- 
plain his purpose to those who are 
skilled in observing the . manners 
and customs of the streets, 

The direction which he followed 
led towards that quarter of London 
which lies due west of the Regetit’s 
Park. On reaching a rather sombre 
and shabby-looking house in a se- 
cluded row of semi-detached villas, 
as they are called in the lingua 
franea of house-agents, he knocked, 
and gave his card to the not very 
dignified or well-appointed footman 
who opened to him. On it was 
engraved the name of 


Sir Herbert Weston, Bart, 
Following the’ man up the dark and 
close staircase, the visitor entered 


the drawing-room—a room which 
was certainly in striking contrast to 
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the external appearance of the house. 
It was large and:newly farnished, 
and 80 gn A ornamented ee 
gilding as to suggest 
idea of ‘a chamber ih a Parisian 
hétel rather than that:of a room ‘n 
a “enn house. ~~ yp vbw 
of bright pattern, and the carpet o 
a soft and thick texture: the chairs 
were as light and small and dan- 
gerously fragile as even a drawing- 
room chair can well contrive tobe; 
and the couches, of which there 
weré many, appeared made for or- 
nament even more than for luxuri- 
ous use. The room, however, af- 
forded evidence that its occupant 
was no less negligent in habits than 
magnificent in taste. There were, 
for example, plenty of costly 
flowers, but more than half of 
them were prematurely faded for 
want of attention. There were a 
few pictures, some of which were 
apparently of value, upon «the 
, but not one was’ hung in a 
straight line. There was a larg 
pile of music about the d 
ianoforte, but it was all in hope- 
lin confusion. The chairs and 
couches stood about without any 
attempt at system, and the plate- 
glass windows were terribly in want 
of soap and water. i 
That occupant herself—for it was 
a lady—was lazily seated in the 
most easy-looking of the easy-chdairs, 
and making believe to be reading a 
novel in a yellow cover." Her age 
was apparently about ‘two-and- 
thirty, less or more, but probably 
rather more. Years, however, had 
not detracted the least from her pe- 
culiar style of beauty. On the con- 
trary, when she was ‘younger ‘she 
must have wanted that air of com- 
plete and harmonious r which 
ao ore poe so well. She swas 
rather > peared” “even 
taller than she vealty owas from 
a tendency to fulness of: . 
which, however, took nothing 
her ‘elegance and grace, but: father 
added to them a calm stateliness. 
Her face was a pure ‘soft ‘oval, 
whose complexion was of the.rich 
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warm brown of 1 or southern 
Italy—without b 8, indeed, 
but so, in its own way, all the more 
beautiful—and was well matched by 
hair, which lay in heavy waves, of 
colour so dark as to be only just 
short of absolute blackness. Her 
long and rather heavy eyes, sur- 
mounted by delicate straight brows 
of the same colour as her hair, 
were, however, neither black nor 
brown, but of that peculiar kind of 
grey which most people mistake 
for one or the other—ah unusual 
combination, which gave to her 
face a certain singularity. Her 
nose and chin were of the statu- 
esque kind, the delicate nostrils 
being slightly raised, 80 as to leave 
the upper lip rather long. The 
lips themselves, especially the 
lower, were red and full, marking 
a mouth that was perfectly shaped 
and extremely expressive, though 
it might have been smaller, and 
even a little more delicate, with 
advantage. Perhaps if the expres- 
sion of her face had a real fault, it 
was that it was altogether a little 


too heavy when in repose, and, 


while apparently in y capable 
of being affected by passion and 
strong emotion, too unused to in- 
dicate sweetness or lightness of 
heart; and the slight trace of a 
perpendicular line between the 
eyebrows did not contradict the 
general impression given by the 
mouth and the eyes. Her hands 
were very white and prep and 
soft, and her arms and shoulders 
faultless altogether. 

On the entrance of her visitor 
the lady rose from her chair and 
held -out her hand with a bright 
Italian smile. ‘Welcome, a thou- 
sand times,” she said in English, 
with a full sweet voice, but with 
an exceedingly foreign accent; “I 
have been so triste all day: I 
thought the world had forgotten 
me.” 

“Then you were indeed mis- 
taken; at least I can answer for 
aan of one very small part 
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“Ah, you mean yourself? No; 
I did not speak of you when I 
complained of the world.” 

“Thanks, You only do me jus- 
tice. What traitors were you th 
ing of, then?” 

“Oh, of everybody. You see I 
am not in power at present.” 

“You cannot help always being 
the greatest power.” 

She laughed. “Ob, but I am 
not, indeed. I was so a week 
since, and shall be again very soon, 
Ihave no doubt. But you see your 
season is over.” 

“You talk like the grouse after 
October.” . 

“That is so English! You 
think always of la chasse. But I 
am quite right. When the J 
ario has once said au revoir, all the 
world thinks that he has said it for 
all the world. And so good-bye 
to English friendships for another 

ear.’ 
“To the friends, Madame—not to 
the friendships.” 

“Ah, Sir Herbert, I have no 
friends—no real ones, I mean.” 
She said this with a sentimental 
half-sigh, but the look in her eyes 
was meant to add, “except, I hope, 
Sir Herbert Weston.” 

Weston, upon whom not one of 
her words or looks was lost, felt the 
implied flattery. He moved nearer 
to her, and said with warmth,— 

“Now, indeed, you are unkind, 
Must I say for the hundredth 
time——” 

“No, my dear friend,” she an- 
swered, holding sp ry hand; “no 
—TI believe you. But I am talking 
about the world of those who do 
not understand me.” She gave 
another little sigh, and then added, 
with a light laugh, “ But come; we 
are — as if I were worth the 
understanding. So I suppose that 
you, too, are come to say aw revoir? 
You are not quite content to say it 
through the Impresario?” 

“Are you going to leave se 
land at once, then?” he 
anxiously. 

“IT? That depends. But I sup- 
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ou are not going to stay 
ap Rana yourself now that the 
world has come to an end?” 

“That depends also,” he an+ 
swered, in a low tone. 

“That speech about the gronse 
showed where your thoughts were. 
You see that I can observe well 
sometimes.” 

“They were certainly not with 
the grouse. No—I do not think 
you observe well.” 

‘““Where were they then? But 
it does not matter. you do not 
go at once?” 

“My answer to that would be, 
Do you?” 

“What has that to do with it? 
Bat, as I said, I really do not 
know. I have no particular en- 
gagement, and no home, I should 
not know where to go.” 

“But you will, I suppose, have 
some engagement soon?” 

“My friend, I never think of 
to-morrow.” 

“Then I am reprieved, at all 
events.” 
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do, I often want help and advice. I 
shall never get into your English 
ways.” 

“T hope you will always keep 
our own—they will always be 
Oe except——” 

“Do not talk such nonsense, 
pray. I shall be changi ~ | 
mind about to you for ad- 
vice if you do. But still you said 
‘ except.’ That gives me some 
hope.” Her voice became softer 
and sweeter and lower than before. 

“Dear Madame Olivieri,” Wes- 
ton was beginning, when the door 
burst open, and a strange figure 
almost rushed into the room, 


CHAPTER I. 


He who so brusquely interrupted 
the téte-d-téte, which was rapidly 
growing interesting to at least one 
of the parties, was a tall man, to 
whom a haggard and unshorn face, 
a ragged and dirty suit of black 
long and uncombed hair, and wild 
black eyes, gave the appearance of 
one who had just escaped from some 
mad-house. He was so dark-com- 
plexioned, however, that the dirt 
with which his face was encrusted 
probably did not add more than a 
shade to the colouring for which 
nature was responsible. Weston 
gave an impatient start, but the 
new-comer, without regarding his 
resence, began to address the lady 
fn Italian so volubly and incoher- 
ently, that her companion, though 
more than fairly acquainted with 
the language, could only catch a 
word here and there, 

“Signora!” he began, without 


any salutation, “all is lost; you 
know it? Perhaps not? So much 


the better. Oh, the beautifal idea 
that it was!* Yes, it was not our 
fault. It was not Baroni’s, nor 
Marecelli’s, nor mine. I woald, I 
swear it, have thrown myself into 
the fiery crater of Vesuvius, and 
drowned myself in burning Phlege- 
thon, for the divine liberty "here 
he threw himseif into a theatrical 
attitude —“I would have been 
Onrtius, and spurred myself and 
ten thousand chargers into a mill- 
ion yawning chasms. I would 
have raised the tricolor upon ‘the 
heights of Thermopyla, and have 
stabbed Ossar in the Senate —I 
would have expelled the Tarquins 
—I would have——” | 

“So the affair was discovered ?”’ 
asked Madame Olivieri. She spoke 
quietly, but the line déepened be- 
twoen hiér brows. 
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The Italian, who was gesticulat- 
ing furiously, suddenly. came down 
from his flight. ‘All, . Signora 
mia.’ The tears streamed down 
his cheeks, and he made no attempt 
to hide or stop' them, “ All——” 

“And how? Tell me.” There 
was intense anxiety in her tone. 

The Italian glanced at Weston, 
whom he now first observed, with 
a sudden look of cunning. 

‘It is a friend,” she added ; “ you 
may speak freely.” 

“Tt was betrayed.” He spoke 
in a kind of hiss, such as one hears 
sometimes on the stage. 

“By whom?” 

“Wedo not know the accnrsed 
villain. But by the gods who live 
for ever! by Capitolian Jove——” 

The lady’s brow relaxed, and she 
drew a deep sigh, which sounded 
suspiciously like one of relief. 
“And now, our friends—are they 
safe? You are, I see, my dear 
Luigi.” She held out her white 
hand to the Italian, who, much to 
the disgust of Weston, took it and 
kissed it with rapture, weeping on 
it copiously the while. ‘ Pierotti?” 
she asked. 

‘Tn prison.” 

* Pevesi ?” 

“In prison.” 

“ Siri? Degola?” 

“In prison. Alberti——” 

“ We 1 9” 

“Alberti, Mela, Magni, all in 
prison.” 

“ Have you only escaped, then?” 

“T only, and Marcelli.” 

‘‘Marcelli? who is he?” 

“He isa Brutus, a Cato, a Tell, 
a Leonidas, a Marat, a Robespierre, 
a Washington, a Danton, a Grac- 
chus, a Cromwell——” 

“But who is he? How long has 
he’ been one of us? ” 

“This is his first affair.” 

“ But was he to be trusted ?” 

“To the death, Signora. He is 
& mirror——” 

“Ts he Neapolitan?” 

“His un is an accursed 
Count——” 

“What! the Count dei Marcelli? 
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Surely not. They are Codini»to 
the backbone.” 

“Signora, Oollatinus was the 
nephew of Tarquiniuns——-” 

“His age?” 

“* Was Ourtius old when he closed 
the gulf? was——” 

“But Marcelli—how old is he?” 

“He is young—twenty-six this 
very day.” : 

“ He is in London?” 

‘““We are brothers in exile, Sig- 
nora. We escaped together.” 

‘Tell me—how did you manage 
it?” 

“T hardly know. I was with 
Marcelli when the news came, and 
he managed to get us both away, 
The others were already taken, 
Ah, he has mind, he-has resouree; 
has Marcelli.” 

“Alas! I can hardly bear to 
congratulate you when I think of 
the others. But yet I do, with all 
my heart.” 

“The Signora is an angel.” 

‘*You must bring Marcelli here. 
What is his first name?” 

“The name of Ourtius, of Bro- 
tus, of Cicero, of Cato—in a word, 
Marco.” 

“Where are you staying, now? 
Where are you to be heard of?” 

“We have no lodging as yet, 
Signora. In fact——” 

“Ah, I understand, my poor 
Luigi.” She went to a drawer. and 
took from it a bundle of bank- 
notes. Without. counting them 
she put them into the Italian’s 
hand. “This is the least I can do 
for la patria,” she said. 

‘Italia thanks you, Signora, 
through the least of her sons.” 
Having taken the notes he again 
bent over her hand and kissed it. 
“7 will let you. hear from. us, 
Marco is gone to Baroni.” 

Again the line deepened in the 
fair brow of Madame Olivieri, 
‘‘ Baroni,” she said, half to herself; 
“so he is here, too? He was not 
in Naples?” 

“He was not: but we were ex- 

ecting him daily. He at least is 
eft to work for the good cause, 
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thank heaven! But does not the 
Signora know he is here?” 

“ Baroni is a mystery,” she an- 
swered. 

‘Baroni is a great man,” replied 
the Italian. ‘If we are the hands, 
he is the head; the gods forbid 
that we should seek to know the 
secrets of Baroni!” 

“Well,” she said, softly, “so let 
it be, then. After all, I am but a 
woman, and am therefore neither 
head nor hand, I suppose. But I 
have a heart, and that is always 
yours and our Italy’. Go now, 
dear Luigi, and provide for your 
and your friend’s lodging. When 
you have done so, bring him here 
to me; and meanwhile give him 
and all our friends here my best 
sympathy, and tell them where to 
come when they want help. By 
the way, where does Baroni live?” 

“T do not know, Signora. Marco 
knows his address, but I believe 
that he lives elsewhere.” 

“Well, no matter. Do not for- 
get what I have said—and we will 
pray for better days.’’ 

“The words of the Signora are 
here always,” answered the Italian, 
laying his hand upon his heart, and 
bowing theatrically. Then, draw- 
ing himself up, he made an exit 
that would have brought no small 
applause had it been made on the 
stage. 

Daring the whole of this conver- 
sation, Weston had had, perforce, 
to remain silent; and the interrup- 
tion of his ¢éte-d-téte, and the un- 
usual manner in which he had been 
thrown into the background, had 
put him into an exceedingly ill 
humour with Madame Olivieri, with 
the unfortunate Luigi, and even— 
a thing.that very seldom happened 
—with himself. His fastidious 
delicacy, moreover, had been more 
offended by the whole scene than 
he would have eared to confess, 
A woman, however, who essed 
the tact of Madame, could not fail 
to read what was passing in his 
mind more plainly than if it had 
been written in a book. She look- 
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ed at him with a deprecating glance, 
- a slight raising of the shoul- 
non 5 


“You see,” she said, “ this 
comes of belonging to an oppressed 
country. Poor Italy!” she added, 
with a profound sigh, and a full 
look into the eyes of her companion. 
“Tt is a noble cause, and one with 
which I go, heart and soul; . but 
every great cause has its ; 
its extravagants, who do all they 
can to make it ridiculous and dis- 
gusting. The worst of it is, these 
men manage to get scot- ‘in 
oe, while the better suf- 
er. 

‘* This man seemed fool and fana- 
tic with a vengeance,” said Weston. 
“Why do the leaders employ such 
creatures ? ” 

‘“‘They are men, and brave men 
too, and that is all-sufficieat. . Be- 
sides, Luigi Perillo is, after all, no 
fool, and is as true as steel, though 
he is fanatico, no doubt.” 

“Perhaps I judge him unfairly : 
but what station of life can he be 
in? I could not make a guess.” 

“No Englishman could. - He is 
an avvocato—what is that in Eng- 
lish? Not exactly a lawyer.” 

“A barrister, we should call 
him.” 

“Very likely. And his position 
was not a bad one till he gave up 
everything for his ideas, which, as 
you see, are ultra-republican. I 
suppose Marcelli is another of the 
same kind. I remember his father : 
he was a nobleman of ‘the old 
Neapolitan style—not very moral 
or useful, but very pious, and a 
great grower of olives.” 

“T hope for his own sake he is 
not much like the aveocate,” 

“T do not know—there are 
worse men among us than Luigi, 
poor fellow.” 

“ And so you are a politician?” 
He was trying hard to bring back 
the conversation into its original 
groove, but he had really lost his 
temper, and thus the very attempt 
rendered its own falfilment 
more impossible. Whether Mad- 
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ame Olivieri was annoyed or not, 
it was impossible to say, but she 
was evidently distraite and rather 
inattentive. 

“T am an Italian woman,” she 
answered, “but you are an Eng- 
lishman— you cannot understand 
that.” . 

“J wish you would not always 
throw my English birth in my face ; 
besides, there is no reason why an 

lishman should not sympathise 
with Italy. I, for one, have every 
reason to do so,” he added, pointedly. 

“So you do not think us all 
crazy fanatics?” she asked, with a 
smile that had the sudden effect 
of restoring him to his normal con- 
dition of boundless self-satisfaction. 

“How can you ask such a ques- 
tion ?” 

“ And you do not repent of hav- 
ing promised to do something for 
me?” 


“ What is there that I would not 
do for you?” 

“No—this is nothing very ter- 
rible, but it may be troublesome, 
and aps a little disagreeable.” 

“That. cannot be, in your ser- 
vice.” 

“Wait and see. You have heard 
of Baroni?” 

“T have heard of him. He is a 
red-hot republican, is he not? ” 

“He is the hero and idol of such 
men as Perillo and Marcelli, and of 
better men than they. He directs 
every conspiracy in Italy, and in 
other countries too—Poles, Hun- 
garians, French Republicans, dream- 
ing Germans, all look up to this 
Baroni,” ¥ 

* But what has he to do with 
your want?” 

“Strange to say, I have never 
set-eyes on him.” 

“ And you particularly wish it? 
What is to prevent you, knowing 
all these people as you do?” His 
countenance had fallen when he 
heard her mertion Baroni: he felt 
a qualm of jealousy, and apparently 
with better cause than jealousy 
usually has for its qualms, What 
could be more nataral than that 
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the idea of this great and mysteriong 
man should exercise a en Tous 
fascination on the mind an 
woman, and more especially on that 
of one like Madame Olivieri? 

“TI have tried often,’ she an- 
swered, “but never managed it, 
They say he avoids women as if 
they were a pestilence.” 

This was worse and worse. The 
reputation of being a professed 
misogynist cannot fail to add a 
piquancy to a man’s character in 
the eyes of women, nearly as great 
as that of being a notorious roué, 
At least such is the opinion of 
many good judges in such matters, 

“But what is it you want me to 
do?” asked Weston, after a short 
ause, erates: 
“Will you indulge a caprice?” 
Here she put on her most amiable 
voice and most winning. smile 
“You must get to know this Baroni, 
and introduce him to me.” 

“But surely many others could 
do you that service better than 
I. This Italian of yours, for in- 
stance——”’ 

“Oh no; no Italian could do 
it. It is you only, who could have 
no suspicious motive in m 
his acquaintance, and who c 
tell him that I am not so very dan- 
gerous——”’ 

“No one who 
tell him that.” 

“In politics,” she added, affect- 
ing not to understand him. “ Really 
you are the only person. Are my 
caprices of so very little conse- 
quence to you? Should I ask any 
one else to gratify them? ” 

There was no resisting the man- 
ner in which this last appeal was 
made, at least on the part of a man 
always more than half willing to be- 
lieve in his own powers of conquest. 
“Well, I promise,” he answered, 
though, for him, somewhat un- 
graciously, in spite of his attempt 
to speak amiably. “ But how am 
I to get to know him?” he asked. 
In truth, the matter did not appear 
80 Very easy. 

“Oh, men can always find out 


knows you coukd 
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ways of knowing each other, But 
Iecan manage thet. I know many 
who know Baroni, and who will 
introduce you. You must: be an 
Englishman who has fallen in love 
with young Italy—and you are, are 
you not?” She gave him no time 
to. answer, but went on: “ But 
really this is a trifle—I would not 
impose anything else on you, ex- 
cept to promise to say good-bye to 
me before you go to your grouse.”’ 

“No, not good-bye, but aw re- 
coir. Indeed, i expect you will be 
the first of us to leave London.” 

“It will be all the same. So 
we understand each other, do we 
not?” She held out her band, 
but the gesture was one that im- 
plied “now it is time for you to 

,” and so Weston understood it. 

fact, there was no éxcuse for his 
remaining longer; and so, rising and 
pressing the hand thus heid out to 
him, he left the room under the in- 
fluence of the most fascinating of 
smiles, though rather dissatisfied 
and il] at ease. 

No sooner had her visitor left 
her, than the sweet smile on the 
face of Madame Olivieri died away 
into a look of intense weariness. 
Going, as if mechanically, to the 
drawer from which she had taken 
the bank-notes, she drew from it 
two memorandum-books. In one 
of them, which was ruled for ac- 
counts, she entered :— 
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(6 sine! th, Paid to Luigi Perillo 


for general purposes; £25.” 
Then followed the numbers and 


——— valués of the notes. 
n the: other, which was nearly 
da, a i. bl nk 

she wrote upon a blank page :— 

“8, Marco Marcelli, nephew 
and heir (?) to the Count dei Mar- 
celli, son of the late Guido d. Mm~ 
26 years old. Engaged in the last 
conspiracy at N., but er un- 
known. Escaped with L. Perillo: 
now in London, and su to 
be in communication with i” 

Then she closed the books, re- 
placed them in the drawer, which 
she carefully locked, and returned 
to her easy-chair, where she sat for 
long in grave meditation. 

Weston returned to the Burling- 
ton to dine. On his arrival; the 
porter handed him several motes 
and letters, none of which, however, 
seemed to be very interesting except 
one, over which he looked gloomy, 
although it was nothing more than 


this :— | 
““ Monday, 12 o'clock, 
“Deak Herpert,—Papa is not 
very well to-day, s0 we are not go 
ing to Lady Ashton’s this evening. 
Can you come in, if you have no 
engagement? Of course, we—papa 
and myself, that isshall be by 
ourselves. With best love, 
“ FLORENOE. 
“ We shall expect you.” 


OHAPTER III, 


General Sir Alexander Lindsay 
had enjoyed all the good fortune 
that one whose whole soul was de- 
voted to the calling of arms could 
fairly have hoped to obtain in the 


course of a tolerably long life. He 
had served with great credit through 
the Peninsular war, without having 
been obliged to lie by on account of 
illness or wounds, except at conven- 
ient seasons when there was no 
fighting to be done. The econspicn- 
ous merit and gallantry-——conspi- 
cuous even there--which he had 


shown at Waterloo, were followed 
by his finding himself at the head 
of his regiment; and, though se- 
verely wounded at last, still fit for 
active service. Finally, after ‘hold- 
ing high military appointments at 
home and in the colonies, he had 
seen service against the Sikhs. 
Despatches were familiar with the 
honourable mention of his name; 
and though somewhat inclined ‘to 
be a martinet, he was cordially liked 
and respected by all, whether above 
or below him in rank, and especially 
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by those with whom he had actually 
served. He had entered the army 
very young, filled with all the ger- 
JServidus ardor of his country, and 
with no little of that spirit which 
in old times filled every battle-field 
of ‘Europe from Normandy to the 
Caucasus with his ancestors and 
countrymen. He loved his profes- 
sion: for its own sake, and did not 
choose it for its incidental advan- 

Starting without a penny of 
income beyond his pay, and with 
no property save his commission in 
a line regiment—for he was one of 
those poor gentlemen by whom, as 
a rule, the world’s best work is done 
—he achieved distinction for him- 
self; and if accident had favoured 
him, he had always deserved to be 
so favoured. Fortune is true to her 
sex in ever loving a brave man; 
and whatever they may have lacked, 
courage, at all events, has seldom 
been wanting to her protégés. But 
the demerits of General Lindsay 
had always been singularly few. 
He had always been both a religious 
and moral man, even in those days 
when to be either one or the other 
was accounted strange in a soldier, 
and almost a matter for ridicule, 
and made even Lindsay, liked and 
respected as he was, regarded as 
strait-laced and rather unsociable. 
Neither epithet, however, was well 
chosen. He had bat four preju- 
dices, if such a term can be used 
to indicate all the knightly virtues 
—that is to say, he was proud 
of his good birth, and strove to 
keep himself from doing, saying, 
or thinking aught that could dis- 
grace it; he held all women in all 
honour and reverence by reason of 
their womanhood; he held true to 
the strict faith in which he had 
been brought up; and he had an 
utter horror of all that savoured 
of ‘disloyalty to the king or of dis- 
obedience toa superior officer. The 
very idea of revolution he hated, 
whether abroad or at home; and 
he had probably found a zest in 
fighting the’ French in calling to 
mind that they were a nation of 
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pe and revolutionists who 
ad killed their. king and 
tined .or driven into exile all their 
gentlemen. Maj 
Deservedly fortunate, however, 
as his career had been, he had gnf- 
fered at least one misfortune; and 
it had been a real one. His wi 
who had been worthy of all his lo 
and on: whom he had besto 
all, died in giving birth to his only 
child, Florence, who was now—for 
her father had married very late, and 
after an exceedingly long e 
ment—only twenty-two jean 
Of course, under the circumstances, 
she had been a spoiled child—her 
father could not help himself. Bat, 
being very like her father in char- 
acter, she required a very great 
deal of spoiling; and besides, she 
looked upon him as a hero, whose 
least word or wish was to herna 
law. She was like him in single 
ness of heart and mind; and if he 
was a knight in character, she was 
a knight’s lady—that is to say, she 
loved courage and truth in 
and was herself brave and true. 
She was gentle, and more apt.-te 
sympathise with the vanquished 
than with the victors in the battle 
of life, always supposing that the 
fallen knight had ion his devoir 
gallantly; she was cheerful and 
bright-minded, not merely because 
she had never known misfortune, 
but out of the natural happiness.of 
her heart; she was good, because 
she was too happy in herself to be 
otherwise. Never having been re- 
strained by her father, or by any 
one else—a dangerous experiment, 
by the way, though in. her case it 
succeeded—she was outspoken and 
impulsive; but then her words were 
always pleasant and kind, and her 


‘ impulses affectionate and unselfish. 


She resembled her father in an- 
other point also—che had no little 
pride of race in her own gentle and 
unassuming way. 

In person she was like her mo- 
ther, who had been very beauti- 
ful. Her tall and slight and grace- 
ful figure she sometimes carried 
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with a sort of demure stateliness, 
imes with a pliant elegance, 
but always without a touch of self- 
consciousness: her complexion was 
brilliantly fair, and of a delicate 
healthy colour; her hair, of a 
pale golden brown; and her eyes, 
of a deep laughing blue. Her 
expression, however, would have 
tasked the power of a painter, so 
seldom did it remain quite the 
same for two seconds at a time; per- 
haps, indeed, a little more frequent 
repose would have suited her re- 
gular, very slightly aquiline, feat- 
ures a little better—but it would 
be hard to say. A change in this 
respect might have proved scarcely 
an improvement after all, for their 
expression, varying as it was, 
was always kind and soft; and 
if her small delicate mouth did 
sometimes aid her blue eyes in 
putting on a provokingly mock- 
ing smile, it was only that na- 
ture had endowed her with that 
best, without exception, of all men- 
tal gifts,—that gift which is never 
found in connection with, stupidity, 
barrowness, or shallowness—which 
comforts in adversity, and saves 
from the ill effects of good fortune, 
from hard judging, from vanity, 
from useless regret, from discon- 
tent, nay, even from ennwi itself, 
—the glorious sense of humour, to 
which the ridiculous is not an un- 
known tongue, and which can draw 
wisdom from everything in the 
world, and consolation from every- 
thing, save the sorrows of others. 
On the evening of the day on 


which Sir Herbert Weston had paid: 


his visit to Madame Olivieri, the 
father and daughter were sitting 
together in the drawing-room of 
their house in Square. - It 
was a very great contrast to that of 
the Italian. Here all was perfectly 
simple, in good taste, and in good 
keeping: there was no overloading 
with heavy gilding, or attempting 
to give a false brilliancy by means 
of innumerable mirrors; the flowers 
were fewer, but they were fresh 
and well arranged; and there was 


an ‘sweetness about the at- 
m , very! different from the 
heavy subtle odour of the artificial 
perfumes affected by the Signoras 
At the same time there was no 
foreed symmetry about the room; 
there was that concealment: of art 
which gives the same amount of 
finish to a room as to a poem. ‘The 
only matter in which the two rooms 
resembled each other was, that:in 
each the. piano stood open; 
and that manner in which the 
music lay about it spoke of. use, 
though in the present case there 
was much less of it, and it did not 
invade the carpet. Another differ- 
ence between the two rooms was, 
that whereas in the one a person 
who sought for a book wherewith 
to pass the time would find at most 
one of the yellow-coloured volumes 
to which Madame Olivieri devoted 
the little attention she had. to spare 
for literature, in the other, the 
tables would have afforded a very 
fair choice among the light litera- 
ture of more lan than one. 

The General. was'sitting in a large 
arm-chair not far from the open 
window, and his daughter upon @ 
low stool, with an arm resting. on 
his knee. Their conversation 
seemed to be rather graver than 
usual. The sun had set, but it waa 
still light. 

“You see, dear,” said the father; 
“one must sometimes think of. 
these things, and talk about them 
too. God knows how sorry I shall 
be for you to leave me, even if I 
still saw you every day; but then 
I cannot help knowing that I get 
older, and that my old wound tells 
more than it did. Now, however 
sorry I shall be for you to go, I 
know that we must part altogether 
one day, and I should like to see 
you settled in your new home be- 
fore that day comes. Besides, I 
do not like to think that I stand 
in the way of your happiness.” 

“Do not say that, papa.” The 
eyes of Florence had tears in them 
as she looked up at him. 

“ Well,” he said, with a grave 
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staile, which showed that his daugh- 
ter inherited some of her aaiion 
from him also—‘“ well, I will not 
say so again. But Ido not like to 
thing that I stand in Herbert’s way 
either.” 

“Tam sure he would not think so.” 
' “He would not say so, of course ; 
but I fancy that I should think so 
were I in his place. So you see 
that I am only thinking of my own 
pleasure in the matter after all.” 

Florence was silent, but she took 
one of his hands in hers. 

After —_ she said, “ Papa, 
Ido not wish to leave you.” 

“My dear girl,” he answered, “I 
do not think you are right. I 
should be very sorry indeed to have 
to go without having set my house 
in order, and the only thing now 
left undone is to see you a happy 
wife, and to feel that nothing, so 
far as I can see, may stand in the 
way of your happiness. I can trust 
Herbert, thank God! but one can 
never tell what may happen. Be- 
sides, something is due to him also. 
It is not right to make him wait 


so long. These long indefinite en- 
gagements are not at all good, 
either for a man or for a woman.” 
He was thinking of his own, and 


spoke more gravely still. ‘ Mind, 
dear, I am not saying anything to 
hurry you, but I only want you to 
think of what I say. I know you 
‘never think of yourself; but think 
over this for Herbert’s sake and 
mine.” 

She kissed the hand she held. 
At that moment a knock was heard 
at the door. 

“There is Herbert,” said Flor- 
ence; and she left the room. 

' She had not been gone a min- 
ute or two when Weston entered. 
General Lindsay had recovered his 
composure, which had been a little 
disturbed, and held out his hand to 
the young baronet with a pleasant 
smile. 

“T cannot get up, Herbert, you 
seo,” he said. ‘I begin to feel that 
the Frenchmen did not intend me 
to forget them in a hurry,” 
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“Do not move, pray,” said 
ton. “I hope there is = 
serious?” 

“ Oh, no—only what old soldiers 
must expect to come to. What i 
the news ~e: oe te ‘steal 

Oh, nothing. iament, 
see, is just rising, and everfinty 
trying to escape from town: as soon 
as possible,” A 

“And what do you think of 
doing?” 

“] hardly know yet.” ig 

Florence, who had run to her 
own room when Weston 
now returned, looking her bri 
and best. She thanked Weston 
for coming by a smile as she 
out her hand, which he took; and 
retained in his. 4) 

“ Well, Herbert,” she said, “ what 
is it you hardly know yet?” * 

‘General Lindsay was asking’te 
what I am going to do with myself 
this. autumn, and you have’ jas 
come in time to answer.” 

“TI? Oh, how should I know?” 

“ Have you made any plans?” 

‘Not yet. But I suppose we 
shall be going somewhere. Bat I 
will ring for lights. I did not ask 
you to leave your smoking-roomi'to 
come and sit in the dark.” 

‘When will Parliament rise?” 
asked the General. a 

“As soon as possible. By the 
way, there are rumours of 4 
solution.” 

“Then you will stand for—= 
shire?” asked Florence. ' 

“T suppose I shall have to doit” 

“Of course you will have td,” 
she answered—“ and have to win, 
besides.” 

“Well, I suppose there is’ not 
very much doubt about either.” 

“ And the a is over,” said 
Florence. “ Well, it has been & 
pleasant season.” 

“T have found it so too, on the 
whole. What was this party at 
Lady Ashton’s?” ; 

““Were you not asked? Oh,'! 
forgot, thongh—you are’ not in’ fa- 
vour. It was to be some kind of 
winding-up, I suppose, with no end 
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le; meant to be rather 
on ae, after the regular Ashton 
style. I didn’t care about going, 
that I should have liked to 
pear Olivieri sing. I have never 
heard her off the stage.” 

« Was she to sing there?” 

“So I heard. e heard her last 
on Monday, in ‘Lucrezia Borgia.’ 
What a glorious voice she has!” 

“She has, indeed.” 

“ And her style, too; do you not 
worship her ¢ ” 

‘My worship lies elsewhere.” 

“But you must, and ought, 
Whom do you like better?” 

“I will answer by asking you to 
sing me something.” 

“Not unless you admire Oli- 
vieri.” 

“J admire her, then, immensely, 
Will that satisfy you?” 

“You say it as though you did 
not mean it. Well, what shall I 
sing? I have tried nothing new 
for an age.” 

“So much the better. I would 
rather have one of the old ones. 
Could you sing ‘ Nel lasciar’?” 

“Thank you! When you heard 
Olivieri sing it only the other day.” 

“ Well, then, do you choose.” 

She sat down at the piano, and 
Weston followed and stood over 
her. Her first song was one of 
Schubert’s, and then, having warm- 
ed to her work, she began the 
‘ Adelaide’ of Beethoven. 

Though by no means a perfect 


singer, (what amateur everis?)it is N. 


very doubtful if la Olivieri herself 
could have given that matchless 
song with better effect than Flor- 
ence Lindsay just then. At least 
so thought Sir Herbert Weston as 
he Mstened. It is true that the 
Baronet was no better judge of 
music than most Englishmen of his 
station and education usually are; 
but nature had given him 4 true 
ear and a nature acutely alive to the 
effect of a beautiful voice, The song 
itself, too, had become familiar to 
him: and it is always familiar 
songs from familiar lips that move 
us the most —-at least when the 
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song is gooil, and the li 
oo look on and cet 


See f- the 
strong 0 

master. Nor did he recall 
prima donna to mind even when 
the song was over. Its fresh purity 
had washed a for the time the 
clouds that been gathering 


heart of Florence need an outlet, 
poured all its overflowin 
into the music, 


grave at the close, and tears 
had gathered in her eyes. All were 
silent for a while. The General 
spoke first. es 

“There, Florence, that will.do 
for the present. You shall sing me 
something capes for my own 
benefit.” e habitually tried to 
keep down his motions, and as he, 
too, had been affected in the same 
manner as his daughter, he wished 
to make a diversion in tone 
of the evening. 

‘‘ Was there anything in the eve- 
ning papers?” he asked.of Weston. 
“T hear there has been a disturb- 
ance, Or something of the kind, at 


“Yes; the Government had dis- 
covered a conspiracy, and arrested 
about a dozen people.” 

‘What miserable creatures these 
Italians seem!” said the General. 
“The worst of it is, the sympathy 
they get here.” 

“ And their cause is so hopeless,” 
answered Weston. “Besides, they 
don’t seem to know what they want 
themselves.” 


“Of course they don’t—except 
that they want to upset everything 
that is established. The COhartists 
would be as bed if they had it 
their own way.” 
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“No doubt; but that is not 
likely.” 

“No, thank God! But. still -all 
this revolutionary spirit will do a 
great deal of mischief. One of the 
worst parts of these Italian conspi- 
racies is, that. they send over here 
so’'many of these red republicans, or 
patriots, or whatever they are call- 
ed; and we have quite enough of 
the sort ourselves.” . 

“S$till, their governments are so 
abominable.” 

“Granted; but anarchy is worse, 
as we should see if-all these refu- 
gees had theirown way. The way 
to reform a government is not to 
get rid of it.” 

** But, papa, Signor Muratori was 
a refagee, and he is not a republi- 
can,”’ said Florence. 

“No, or else I should not have 
let him teach you. But I do not 
say that all Italians are bad. What- 
ever he may have been when he 
was young, he seems respectable 
enough now.” 

** And how is the Signor?” ask- 
6d Weston of Florence. ‘ Have 
you seer him lately?” 

“TI saw him the other day, butI 
am afraid I shall have to lose him, 
and I shall be sorry, as I don’t 
want to give up my Italian lessons 
just yet.” 

“Why should you lose him?” 

“He is going to Paris—partly on 
business ; but he thinks he shall not 
be back for some time, if’ at all. 
He is getting old, and his son is 
doing well there; so I’ expect ‘he 
meéans to give up work, and to 
amuse himself in helping his son.” 
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“ Did» you ask him to recommend 
pee ao : > deg 
“Yes; orget the name, but 
teaches at a good many iedasee 
we know. But there ‘ig 
of time: I should not, of 
take lessons again till after the 
autumn.” tT ae 
So they got into talk. about’ their 
plans for passing the coming months, 
which, however, ended vaguély, 
though it lasted some time. “mn 
Florence sang one or two of her 
father’s favourite ballads, and ‘soon 
afterwards Weston bade the two 
good-night. " 
The gentle influence of Florétice 
did not leave him that ’ 
In fact, it never failed to do ‘its 
work upon him, and this evening 
she had been softer and more affec- 
tionate in her manner towards him 
than usual. She was, in 
not very demonstrative towards 
her lover. Their engagement. had 
now lasted long enough. to’ be fe 
garded by her as being altogether 
too much a matter of coutse to 
make it necessary for her’ tobe 
making a constant display of her 
affection. On this occasion, how- 
ever, her father’s words had mide 
her conscious of a kind of diseord 
in her feelings which she had tried 
her best to remove. ‘ 
The result of her attempt, ‘then, 
remained with Weston until he 
slept. In his dreams, however, 
Madame. Olivieri warmly ‘contested 
the rightfal supremacy of Florence. 
Assuredly he ‘had’ at’ all events 
touched the ‘shores of ‘Ciree, if‘he 
had not as yet landed there. 


OHAPTER Iv. 


While Sir Herbert Weston was 
paying his visit. to Madame Oli- 
vieri, there sat writing and working 
in a small and barely -:farnished 
room in a quiet’ street in one of the 
suburbs, one who, if greatness pro- 
perly means the. power of influenc- 
ing others by one’s own personalit 
—a view in favour of which muc 


may be said—was indisputably’a 
great, — 2 an unsuccessful and 


now forgotten, man: — In this per- 
son, however, there were ‘none’ of 
the outward signs that we ust 

connect with the idea of greatness 
of character.” The face: was of a 
type. common among: Englishnien 
and Italians, with thin and rather 
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marked, but small, features, and a 
Je sallow complexion: The fore- 
ead was low and rather narrow, but 

otherwise not ill-shaped, the part 

above the eyebrows, where phreno- 
logists place the perceptive facul- 
ties, being especially developed, so 
that the small light-coloured eyes, 
which had a dreamy introspective 
expression, were rather deep set. 
The dark hair was thin and fine, and 
very much worn away at the tem- 
ples, and the face was closely and 
completely shaved, showing a mouth 
without much character, except 
such as may be indicated by the 
firm compression of. thin lips. In 

e he appeared to be about forty. 

@ was a little under the middle 
height, and was carefully and rather 
affectedly dressed entirely in black, 
without any ornament whatever, 
his linen being of a scrupulous 
whiteness. The appearance of the 
whole man was rather bourgeois 
and pedagoguish, though at the 
same time neither vulgar nor unin- 
tellectual. He would have been 
taken in England for a teacher of 
languages ; in France, for a provin- 
cial lawyer; in Germany, for a 
savant : everywhere he would have 
passed without special observation 
for a specimen of the ordinary man 
of some culture who obtains a mo- 
derate livelihood by the exercise of 
his brain. 

He had risen, as usual, by sun- 
rise, and, having d himself 
carefully for the day, and drunk a 
cup of coffee which he prepared with 
his own hands, seated-himself at a 
table which was as littered with 
papers as Madame Olivieri’s piano 
with music, and immersed himself 
in what seemed to be a most volu- 
minous correspondence, reading and 
re-reading many letters, and writ- 
ing many with great rapidity ina 
small, precise, square hand, making 
notes and memoranda, constantly 
referring to a largé pile of news- 
papers in various languages that 
lay beside him, and marking 
sages in, them. He. very. seldom 
paused, especially ‘when- the’ pen 
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was in his hand; when -he, did. so, 
he sat upright in his uncomfortable 
chair with his eyes fixed as if in 
deep and difficult thought—some- 
times with an altogether absent ex- 
pression in them. Whatever -he 
read or wrote his grave face, never 
from its habitual want. of 

deci expression, except that, it 
sometimes grew a shade graver, and 
the tight. lips tightened: a little 
more. When. his corr 
was concluded, he took. some large 
sheets of ee and began to 
write what looked like a newspaper 
article in English, Though. writ- 
ing with the utmost rapidity, he 
seldom paused for a word, and 
scarcely made an erasure or inter- 
lineation. A fire was burn- 
ing in the room, although the 
weather was still warm; but the 
fender littered with the ashes of 
burnt paper, and the window thrown 
wide open, seemed to show that, it 
was not lighted for the sake of 
warmth. Many books lay piled in 
heaps on the floor, and a few stood 
in a small bookcase—two only lay 
among the papers on the table; 
and, these were a large atlas and a 
small edition of Dante. 

He had thus been. ceaselessly 
employed until late in the after- 
Fm — some one pte at the 
oor, and a servant of the lodging- 
house order entered. 

“If you please, sir, there is a 
gentleman wishes to see you.” 

“Did he give you his name?” 

The utterance of these few words, 
commonplace as they were, was yet 
enough to explain one great. ele- 
ment of this man’s personal influ- 
ence, a as - was by 
anything in perso: 
ance, There is, or was, a colebrat- 
ed leader of thought in England, 
the secret of whose great power 
was said to lie in the manner,of 
his shaking hands at a first intro- 
mat wot my om f= 
or the very greatest o hav 
had “king i . clear 
characters on their brow ; and there 
are said to be some high ‘castes in 





India om basing have fle 
vilege of subdu: y a sin 
oa But most surely the most 
powerful of all the instruments 
through which the personal char- 
acter of a man makes itself felt is 
the voice. It is more than half 
the seeret of the orator; and more 
than half the secret of the secret 
itself lies in what musicians would 
call its timbre—the after-ring of its 
vibration. The bell-like voice, 
without a break or harsh turn, clear 
and yet soft, full of human charac- 
ter, and yet at the same time of the 
gentleness and roundness of pure 
musical sounds, is the rarest and 
most irresistible of gifts that a man 
or woman can The voice, 
moreover, is very trustworthy as 
an index to character. Among 
women, indeed, voices are more con- 
ventional, and differ from each 
other by finer shades—but it is 
very doubtfal if, among men, the 
best speaking voices ever come 
from other than harmonious and 
cultivated natures. No one could 
have heard the grave voice of 
Baroni—for he it was—without 
unconsciously reading in it at once 
earnestness and singleness of pur- 
pose, intellect, refinement, and, 
above all, a nature so full of sym- 
pathy as to be in itself sufficient 

to account for all. , 

The girl gave him a serap of 
paper, on which was written, “ Mar- 
co Marcelli, from Naples.” 

“ Ask him to come in;” said Ba- 
roni. 

In a minute or two a young man 
entered, wearing a cloak such as is 
common in Italy; ‘but which must 
have attracted at that day consider- 
able attention in the streets of Lon- 
don, where outlandish costume of 
every kind had not become so 
His face 


common as it is now. 
was sufficiently handsome, and— 
which was better—that of a gentle- 


man; dark, in spite of youth, 
grave, with large, bright, black eyes. 

appearance, however, was not 
improved by the fact that the mus- 
tache, which he usually wore alone, 
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was accompanied by the marks 
some days’ disuse of the razor 
cheek and chin, and that he 
worn and ill. Neither spo 

he first entered the room, 

roni stood up, and, embraci 

in the Italian fashion, said, with 
sigh,— 

“So we have failed again! 
courage—you have not escaped for 
nothing, and I have heard brave ac 
counts of you,” . 

“Yes; we failed through sonie 
accursed treachery.” 

“ Treachery—yes, that is always 
our curse; but we will not talk of 
this just now. You need not:tell 
me your story. I know all, and all 
about yourself aswell. We will 
soon find work for you again, | 
never did hope to succeed in 
hurry, nor do I now. We shall 
have more failures and more treach- 
ery yet.’ He looked sharply and 
steadily at Marco as he spoke. 

“T am ready,” said the latter, 
meeting his well. 

“So are thousands more, thank 
God!” answered Baroni. “ You 
are not disco then, by a first 
failure? Thatis right, and worthy 
of a Count dei Marcelli.” 

“Iam no count, Signor Baroni; 
I am an Italian citizen.” 

‘* Then doubly welcome,” said 
the other, putting out his hand, 
which Marcelli took. ‘Do not 
think, though, that I despise blood 
and breeding. Gentlemen make 
the best officers everywhere, and 
= the worst —— You rte 

er, perhaps, to hear me, whom 
pen A and = py a red 
republican, say this?” he added, 
with one of his grave kind smiles 
that. added to the effect of his 
voice, 

“I confess I do,” answered 
Marco. 

** Well—you will find out my 
meaning soon. Now, the next 
thing to consider is what you will 
do, You have no money, I sup- 


Marco blushed. ‘“ You do not 
think——” he began. 
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‘ « Ah.” said Baroni, laughing, “T 
gee that you have more pride still 
left in you than is becoming in a 
citizen. We must all help each 
éther: and if you have lost ‘all 
for the cause, the cause must, in 
feturn, lose a little for you. You 
must live somehow and somewhere, 
You will stay in London, of course. 
T shall want you certainly, and I 
hope soon, What can you do for 
a living ?” 

“J ‘have been thinking about 
that. But I know nothing of Eng- 
Jand——” 

“T suppose so; about as little as 
Englishmen know of us, and that 
is little enough, Heaven knows.” 

“Oh, I shall get my living some- 
how. At all events I am not too 
proud to work for it.” 

“My dear Marecelli, be as proud 
as you will. Pride becomes any 
Italian who is not a slave. But 
are you anything of a musician? 
If so, Madame Olivieri could help 
you to get something to do, I have 
no doubt. _ London, you kuow, is 
the musical E] Dorado.” 

“T know nothing of music, I am 
sorry to say. But Madame Olivieri 
—is she here?” 

“Yes, Do you know her?” 

“No; but I have heard her at 
the San Carlo. She is a great 
singer.” 

“And a good Italian, which is 
better. She helps the cause in 
many ways, 28 only a woman can,” 

“Pray, Signor Baroni, do not 
trouble yourself about me. I have 


‘no doubt I shall live somehow; 


but there is a friend of mine, 
Perillo, who escaped with me——” 

“Yes, I know,” said Baroni. In 
point of fact he did not know it, 
but said so on one of the principles 
on which he always acted—that of 
never losing an opportunity of im- 
pressing his followers with a belief 
ia his omniscience, “You mean 
to say he must be helped ?” 

“He seems to me to be less cap- 
able of helping himself——” 

“Than you are? But no, He 
has been here before now, and 
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knows what to do, and has friends, 
This Madame Olivieri is one. Be- 
lieve me, my dear Marcelli, he is 
in no danger whatever.’ It is you 
whom we must consider now. I 
am sorry you are no musician, 
though I have an idea that you are 
over-modest in saying so.” 

“T am quite serious, I assure 

ou.” 

“Whatever you do you must be 
independent, and not be too much 
tied down as to time and duty. 
Are you a painter? That is the 
next best thing here.” 

“T cannot make a straigift line.” 

“Hm! Are you quite sure you 
know nothing of music?” 

“T do not know a pizzicato from 
a semiquaver.” 

“You protest too much, and 
show that you do know something. 
Otherwise you would have made 
your ignorance a matter of degree, 
not of kind! Well, if you cannot 
sing or play or draw, there is onl 
one thing left: you must teac 
languages. I suppose you know 
something of our own literature? 
If I mistake not, so good a patriot 
knows Dante by heart?” 

The eyes of Marco sparkled, 
“Try me,” he said. 

“Then you know Italian well. 
Do you know French?” 

“ Tolerably.” 

“German ?” 

“God forbid!” 

“Amen, English?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“Well, it will come before many 
days. The worst is, we have so 
many teachers of languages, and 
you cannot go to a school. 
references would be difficult, and 
you would be too much tied down. 
But still it can be managed, espe- 
cially if you can tide over a couple 
of months. Just now everybody 
here goes into villegiatura, But 
let me see; old Muratori is going 
to Paris, so there will be an open- 
ing after that. Excuse me the 
5 ae Fe have you any money at 
a ’ 

“ Not a centime. But——” 

Y 
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“Well, then, you must borrow 
from me. No; I know what 
you would say; but you must in- 
deed. You can repay me before 
six months are over.” 

“A thousand thanks. But I 
would rather be in debt to no one.” 

“You are both right and wrong. 
But I do not wish to help you for 
nothing.” 

“T am in your hands. 
want to be doing something.” 

“Then let me retain you by a 
loan. You would do the same by 
me, I am sure.” Like Madame 
Olivieri he went to a drawer, but, 
unlike her in point of liberality, 
took from it no more than ten 
sovereigns, “This will give you 
food and lodging for the present,” 
he said. “Go to No. 

Street,” he added, naming a street 
in Soho. “The place is poor 
enough, but good enough for an 
exile,” he said, with a smile, “and 
mention my name. You will not 


I only 


be the first patriot that has lodged 
with Signor Casca.” 


Marcelli, who had never wanted 
money in his life before, had yet to 
learn the art of receiving a loan of 
this nature gracefully—an art in- 
finitely more difficult than that of 
bestowing it, and requiring in gene- 
ral a long residence in that province 
of Bohemia in which he was now 
to sojourn. Some consciousness of 
this made him answer,— 

“Tt is always difficult to express 
thanks, but I hope you will not let 
my unwillingness to borrow appear 
like ingratitude.” 

“T understand you fully, 
dear brother, and shall expect 
punctual repayment. Only let me 
see you or hear from you as soon 
as you are settled.” 7 

“And Perillo—have you any 
message for him?” 

“Where is he?” 

“He went to call on Madame 
Olivieri.” 

“Yes; he is a prot/gé of hers.” 

“ She is a good patriot, then?” 

“From all I hear, and from what 
I have good reason to believe,” 


my 
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“ Do you not know her ?” 

“Personally, no. But I know 
all about her, and make her of use 
indirectly. In fact, I always keep 
clear of direct communication wi 
women, and--Perillo. Do you un- 
derstand? But I see you are dift 
ferent, and that we shall be friends, 
Let me hear from you or see you 
again in two days. As to your 
friend, be quite at ease. The 
Olivieri will make him her secre- 
tary, or something of the sort. And 
now, be of good courage. You 
have entered upon @ great cause; 
be faithful, and you will never re- 
pent of it.” 

“T hope you trust me,” said 
Marco. 

“T do more than trust you. Now 
go—only be discreet and faith- 
ful.” 

“T will be both, oelieve me.” 

“Then you will be the best of 
citizens,” said Baroni, “and a good 
Italian. But that I need not say, 
Only let me see you the day after 
to-morrow.” 

Marcelli left him, and went to 
the place where he had appointed 
to meet his friend. 

In spite of the consciousness that 
throughout the whole of the short 
interview Baroni had been engaged 
in trying and reading him, he could 
not help feeling flattered by the re- 
sults. Who does not feel a glow of 
satisfaction when the man of all men 
whom he regards as his hero freely 
offers him his friendship, and_pro- 
fesses to distinguish him from the 
mere rank and file? Baroni had, 
in his reception of Marcelli, shown 
himself well acquainted with the 
human heart. One of noble birth, 
however much he may profess to 
scorn his advantage, is never of- 
fended when it is appreciated by 
others, and he who believes in his 
own mental superiority—as every 
man must who has any mental su- 
periority in which to believe—is 
certainly never unwilling to have 
his claim to distinction recognised. 
The great conspirator had done his 
very best to catch one victim more 
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in the web which he never ceased 
to spin. 

“T have seen Baroni,” were the 
first words that he said to Perillo 
when the two met. 

“And I,” answered the other, 
“ have seen Portia, Cornelia, Lu- 
cretia—and see what she has given 

With a triumphant air he 
showed the bank-notes. “You will 
not starve, Marco,” he added, 

“Barofi has given us enough 
for the present,” said Marco, “ and 
has told us where to go for a lodg- 


4 ” 
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* Allons, enfans de la patrie!” 


shouted Luigi “One may sing 
that in London at any rate— 
“Le jour de gloire est arrivé— 
Contre nous——” 

“ Holloa!” said a policeman, 
who was passing, “that noise won’t 
do here.” 

——*“ de la Tyrannie!” 


continued Luigi, at the highest 
pitch of his voice; but his com- 
panion silenced him, and, having 
obtained their direction from the 
policeman, the two friends dived 
into the wilds of Soho. 


CHAPTER V. 


The house to which Marco had 
been directed by Baroni was the 
shop of one Casca, maker and sell- 
er of plaster casts. He was a short, 
stout, fair man, with a rough red 
face, and a blue eye, in the expres- 
sion of which cunning and brandy 
were mixed in equal proportions. 
His clothes were always in the last 
stage of shabbiness, and his large 
red hands encrusted with dirt. He 
was not a bad workman in his way, 
nor without real artistic talent; 
but drink and laziness would have 
brought him and his sickly, help- 
less, English wife to starvation had 
it not been for Baroni, who, though 
Casca cared not a straw for politics, 
or indeed for anything but liquor, 
probably knew how to make some 
use of him. There were not many 
persons who were quite useless to 
that active brain. 

The two exiles found their future 
landlord lounging against the door- 
post, with a short, black, clay pipe 
in his mouth, and his hands thrust 
into the pockets of his trousers. 

Marco looked round him rather 
in dismay. The narrow, dark, close, 
poverty-stricken street, where the 
hot summer evening was filled with 
an unwholesome odour—the out- 
side of the dark and dusty shop, 
whose window, transparent only 
where it was broken, was choked 


with blackened plaster-of-Paris and 
terra cotta, and whose low door- 
way was blocked up by the disre- 
putable figure of Casca himself, in 
front of whom a noisy dirty group 
of children was playing with rotten 
cabbage-stalks in the gutter,—held 
forth a melancholy prospect to one 
to whom the evils of exile and pov- 
erty were altogether new. 
ism is never put to so great a test 
as when it is confronted with sor- 
did and disgusting details. And 
yet, as Marco was soon to learn, his 
future lodging was luxurious and 
respectable compared with that of 
many of his fellow-exiles. Perillo 
had no such feeling: walking up 
to the door, and making one of his 
stage flourishes with his hat,— 

“The honour of addressing Sig- 
nor Casca?” he asked. 

Signor Casca combined the ope- 
rations of smiling, bowing, and 
spitting on the pavement, as he 
answered,— 

“Ahal Signort Italiani! Yes, 
this is Paolo Casca—at their ex- 
cellencies’ service. What a fine 
evening!” he added with an air of 
bonhomie, shaking the ashes from 
his pipe, which he stuck in his 
waistcoat-pocket, so as to leave 
half the stem visible. 

“To Phlegethon with your fine 
evening, Signor Paolo Casca—it 


ero- 
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might pass for fine down there,” 
answered Perillo. 

“Aha!” replied Casca, smiling, 
and rubbing his hands together, 
as though Luigi had made an ex- 
cellent joke. “But will not their 
excellencies walk in?” 

“Signor Baroni -— 
Marco. 

With a smile of the most intense 
and confidential cunning, Casca laid 
@ black forefinger on his red nose. 
“Aha!” he said, “that is the af- 
fair! Yes, yes, Signor—we know 
who is a great friend of Casca.” 

They entered the dark shop. 
“Well, then,” said Marco, “we have 
< come from Italy, and want a 
odging for atime. Signor Baroni” 
—again came the confidential at- 
tention—“ directed us to you. Can 
we have a room or two for the 
present ?” 

Signor Casca looked grave and 
thoughtful. “Their excellencies 
may be accommodated, but—iheir 
excellencies will see--it depends. 
It would require an outlay to en- 
tertain their excellencies in the 
way befitting their excellencies’ 
position, and « 

“Oh!” said Marco, “ their excel- 
lencies can make that all right 
if you will let them know your 
terms,” 

Casca made him a profound bow ; 
but Perillo made a gesture of warn- 
ing to his companion, and said,— 

“We can manage for a week, 
Signor Casca, if your apartments 
are not too gorgeous.” 

“They are as cheap as they are 
excellent, and as excellent as they 
are cheap,” answered Casca; “ and, 
Should their excellencies not object 
to make a trifling payment in ad- 
vance—just for form’s sake,” he 
added, with a careless wave of the 
hand. 

Marco was about to answer, but 
Luigi interrupted him again. 

“Payment in advance, indeed!” 
he said, “What are your rooms 
like?” 

Without a word, Casca lighted a 
scrap of candle, which he carried 


” 


began 
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before them, without a candlestick, 
to the back of the shop, and upa 
dark and narrow staircase, which 
they mounted, not without consid- 
erable danger to necks and limbs 
by reason of the flaring deceitfu 
light, and of the lumber which lay 
about the landing-places. Luigi 
took advantage of these difficulties 
of ascent to whisper to Marco, “ Do 
notlet him know we have money 
about us.” 

Arrived at the second floor, their 
host threw open a door with an air 
of exultation. 

The room into which they looked 
was small, and furnished with an 
uncovered table, three wooden 
chairs, a large chest, and the rem- 
nants of a carpet. Having made 
its tour, still in silence, Casca led 
the others into another leading 
from it, and containing a wooden 
bedstead and a chest of drawers. 

“Hm!” said Luigi, addressing 
himself, “one of us can sleep ona 
sofa in the sitting-room, and I sup- 
pose a looking-glass is obtainable, 
Well, what do you ask for these 
miserable dens ?” 

‘For these apartments, and for 
Madame Casca’s attendance, ten 
shillings a week.” 

Marco, knowing nothing of Eng- 
lish lodgings, left the bargaining to 
Luigi, who reduced the terms to 
about four shillings, and paid @ 
week’s rent in advance—an arrange- 
ment with which Casca seemed so 
well pleased, as to promise to send 
up a sofa and some other neces- 
saries, as well as lights and food. 
When these had been supplied, 
Marco sat down in utter weariness 
of body and mind. Now that the 
excitement of his escape was over, 
he thought, in spite of himself, of 
what he had given up—wealth, a 
brilliant social position, and all his 
friends. He was condemned, per- 
haps for the remainder of his life, 
to poverty, exile, contempt, and 
association with those with whose 
tastes and character he had nothing 
in common, and who had nothing 
in common with his. Not that he 
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regretted what he had done—far 
from it; but even the most heroic 
enthusiasm of youth must find 
moments when it is forced to ask 
itself whether, after all, the game is 
worth the expense of the candle- 
light. 

Lnigi noticed his depression, and 
put his arm round his friend affec- 
tionately. With his usual tendency 
to seek a classical or patriotic prece- 
dent for every possible occurrence 
of life, he thought for « time, and 
at last discovered the consolatory 
fact, of which, with tears in his 
eyes, he reminded Marco, that Rou- 
get de L’Isle had very nearly starv- 
ed in a garret at Marseilles, ‘“ And 
that reminds me,” he said, “that I 
never finished my song.” So say- 
ing, he threw open the window, 
which looked down into a back- 
yard, and, with great energy, finish- 
ed singing the great Republican 
hymn to a tail-less cock and some 
ragged-looking hens that were 
grubbing in a dust-heap. 

The next morning, after a sleep 
which had been sound, though full 
of dreams, Marco found his friend, 
who had, out of sheer Bohemian- 
ism, insisted on sleeping on the 
sofa—better for Marco had it been 
if Luigi had preferred the bed!— 
already up and making coffee. 

“Come,” said Perillo, “you 
must dress yourself in your best 
to-day, for you have to pay a visit 
to a lady.” 

“To a lady?” 

“To the mother of the Gracchi 
—to the Spartan mother—in a 
word, to the Signora Olivieri. She 
is dying to see you.” 

“Had we not better wait a few 
days? I take it we shall have to 
go in some clothes that are decent, 
at all events,” answered Marco, 
looking at his own, which were cer- 
tainly not such as are usually worn 


in society. 
“T am proud of my rags,” an- 
swered Luigi. “They represent, as 


it were, the torn banner of the 
divine liberty, streaming like a 
thunder-cloud against the wind. 


Great men have been in rags— 
Homer, Belisarius——” 

“But I expect,” answered Marco, 
smiling, “they would have been 
glad enough to have found a tailor 
who would have given them credit. 
And I am not a great man, dear 
Luigi, whatever you may be.” 

Being unable to think of a histo- 
rical parallel for not making a morn- 
ing call on the ground of not being 
well enough dressed—the nearest 
approach to it that he could call to 
mind being that Curtius put on his 
best armour before leaping into the 
gulf—Luigi was not satisfied, but 
still thought it his duty to yield 
‘o Marco, in whom he implicitly 
believed. 

Still, although he was unwilling 
to present himself before Madame 
Olivieri in his present shabby con- 
dition, Marco had no reason for ne- 
glecting to keep his word to Baroni. 
So he called on him according to 
his appointment. 

“Well, Marco,” said Baroni, “I 
am glad to see you. Did you find 
Casca’s? I fear you were disap- 
pointed if you expected better ac- 
commodation.” 

“Tt is not magnificent, certainly,” 
said Mares. 

“T know that, but economy is 
everything just now. Our funds 
are at a very low ebb, and——” 

“T should not think of being a 
burden on them,” answered Marco, 

“Pardon me; I did not mean 
that for a moment. However, you 
shall be able to lodge better soon. 
You will have to see pupils, you 
know.” 

“T shall be able to manage some- 
how, no doubt.” 

“No doubt. How is Perillo?” 

“Qh, the same as ever, and in as 
good spirits. By the way, he is 
well supplied with money by Ma- 
dame Olivieri, who, it seems, has 
expressed a wish to see me.” 

“Go to her. You will find her 
a kind and useful friend, and a 
friend to the cause also. There is 
one warning, however, that I must 
give you: do not talk about me, or 
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your knowledge of me, to her or to 
any one else, more than you can 
help—not even to Perillo. You 
understand? You see I trust you.” 

“T hope you will, always.” 

“When shall you visit Madame 
Olivieri?” 

“In two or three days;—this 
week, at all events.” 

“Let me see—this is Wednes- 
day. Come to me again on Mon- 
day, at the same hour as to-day. I 
shall no doubt be able by that time 
to put you in the way of earning 
some money. You have enough to 
last till then?” 

“ Ample, thanks to your loan.” 

“T have now only to say, do not 
engage your lodgings beyond next 
week, and take no step of any im- 
portance without letting me know. 
Do you know any one in London?” 

“Only yourself and Perillo.” 

“Well, keep clear of every one 
for the present, and stay at home. 
I have good reasons. You will 
want amusement, by the way. Are 
you a reader? You see I have 
plenty of books, which I will lend 
you with pleasure.” 

“You are very kind. I think, 
with my present views, I could not 
do better than learn English.” 

“You are right. I will send 
you a grammar and dic'ionary and 
some books. But, whatever you 
read, I hope you will read this,” 
he added, laying his hand upon 
the volume of Dante—“this, the 
gospel of every true Italian. You 
will never despair of our country 
nor grow slack in the cause of— 
but no doubt you know this as well 
as I. Have you a copy, or do you 
carry Dante in your heart and 
memory only?” Baroni spoke with 
a touch of enthusiasm in his usually 
calm voice. 

“I know Dante well, but have 
no copy with me,” said Marco. 

Baroni went to the shelf, and 
took from it a volume plainly 
bound, and wrote in the fly-leaf at 
the beginning,— 

“To his brother Marco Marcelli. 

Alessandro Baroni.” 
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“ Exoriare aliquis nostris ex  ossibug 
ultor.” 

Marco reverently put his lips 
to the book. “I have sealed m 
faith to the Republic of Italy,” 
he said. 

“Tf I mistake not you will be 
one of the very best of its citi- 
zens,” Baroni answered. “Only 
be patient and discreet. I may not 
live to see the great day when 
Rome will again be the centre of 
a great republic, but I doubt not 
that you will.” 

“Who will lead us there if not 
you?” asked Marco, 

‘“Who knows? Yourself perhaps, 
Every great cause has its Moses— 
its desert-chief who views the land 
of promise from afar, but may not 
enter. I have learned to know 
something of men by this time, and 
I see that it will be your own fault 
alone if you fail to become—>per- 
haps its Joshua; who knows?” 

“T shall be content if I can do 
something for Italy, and then let 
her throw me aside,” said Marco 
with animation, the words of Baroni 
calling the colour to his cheek and 
making his eyes glow as [Italian 
eyes can. 

“But Italy will not be content 
save with the whole of you,” said 
Baroni. “You must even submit 
to be great if she wills it.” 

“T will be whatever she may 
will,” Marco answered. 

“In those words you have said 
all,” replied Baroni—‘ ‘ Whatever 
Italy wills!’ And now, dear Mar- 
celli, au revoir. Remember what 
I have said, and let me see you on 
Monday.” 

Baroni was one who habitually 
and on principle treated a man ac- 
cording to his first impression of 
him. . The great conspirator flat- 
tered him<elf that his instinct. was 
unerring in this matter, and not 
without much cause. In Marco 
he rightly read the possession of a 
more than ordinary share of sense 
and intellect, and a great deal 
of generous, youthful enthusiasm, 
qualified by a firmness and energy 
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such as are seldom found in youth, 
together with an independence and 
honesty of character such as are 
seldom found at any age. He also 
saw that this youthful enthusiasm 
was of such a nature that it would 
never be destroyed, but only fixed 
and regulated, by experience; while 
the capacities for thought and 
action would constantly develop 
themselves more and more. In 
short, Baroni perceived that he had 
before him a good subject to edu- 
cate into a most useful assistant— 
perhaps a successor. It was men 
of Marco’s type—men of ability and 
honour, and of good birth, educa- 
tion and presence, who were so rare 
in his party and yet so much re- 
quired. The best of those who 
desired a political change were, at 
the same time, altogether hostile to 
the idea of a republic; and Baroni 
could not help feeling, without a 
tinge of vanity in the thought, that 
he himself was as infinitely the 
first among the republicans of 
Italy in intellect and culture as he 
was in influence. Among French- 
men, Poles, and Germans he could 
find equals; but, as far as Italy 
was concerned, his new follower 
was the greatest acquisition that 
ne had made for a long time. 
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On’ his return to his lodgings 
Marco began forthwith to throw 
himself energetically into the study 
of English grammar, with a view 
to giving lessons in Italian. His 
friend Perillo ‘occupied _ himeelf 
with walking about the streets and 
losing glasses of lemonade at domi- 
noes to the habitués of those cafés 
about Leicester Square and the 
Haymarket to which his compa- 
triots resorted, He often endeav- 
oured to induce Marco to accom- 
any him; but the latter, with all 
is ideas of fraternity and equality, 
was too much of an aristocrat at 
heart to care to sit the evening 
through, playing dominoes in ob- 
scure cafés with persons whom, in 
his own country, he would have 
carefully avoided. He therefore 
willingly followed the advice of 
Baroni, and kept much to himself. 
These airs of superiority, and the 
fact of his apparently having no 
immediate lack of money, had 
another and no slight effect on his 
comfort, in that they secured him 
extraordinary attention and respect 
from Signor Casca, who, in spite 
of his chronic idleness and dissipa- 
tion, seemed to have a wonderfully 
sharp eye for his own profit. 

And thus many days passed by. 


CHAPTER VI. 


This monotonous manner of liv- 
ing, without pleasure or society, very 
soon grew intolerably wearisome 
to Marco, whose age and tempera- 
ment alike led him to look on life 
as to be enjoyed, after all. He had 
the consolation, indeed—and to 
him it was a real consolation—of 
feeling that he was suffering for 
what he thought the right; but 
still no man can be at boiling-point 
every day, and all day long, in 
matters of patriotism any more 
than in matters of love, especially 
when his sufferings, though grand 
in idea, are as terribly unromantic 
in reality as were those of Marco 
in —— Street. It was a real event 


in his life when he at length, in 
company with Perillo, made his 
long-intended visit to Madame 


Olivieri, That lady, whom the 
found quite alone, received bot 
most graciously, more especially 
the new acquaintance. 

“Our friend Luigi gave me such 
an account of you when he was 
good enough to call on me the 
other day,” she said to Marco, 
when the introduction had taken 
lace. “It seems you are a —— 
what was it, Luigi? But I know 
it was very high praise.” 

“T am afraid that Luigi A es 
too well of me,” Om arco ; 
“but I assure you in return that, 
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whatever he has said of me, he has 
made you out a heroine of the first 
water—and now that I see you I 
can well believe it,” 

“Ah well! I am afraid that 
Luigi is not the only one who 
knows how to flatter. Let us con- 
gratulate each other instead; and 
first of all on your own safety, 
which I do most heartily. Liberty, 
even in London, is better than a 
prison, though in Naples.” 

Marco looked a litile grave. “I 
can hardly bear to be congratulated 
on that, + aly I heard to-day 
that all who were arrested—Pevesi, 
Mela, Alberti, Siri, Magni, Pierot- 
ti, Degola, seven true and brave 
friends of mine and Italy’s—have 
no hope of escaping death or life- 
long imprisonment. I feel almost 
a coward that I am here.” 

Madame Olivieri changed her 
tone, and, looking intensely grave 
and sympathetic, held out her 
hand. 

“They are friends of mine, too, 
if they are friends of Italy. My 
dear friend—for you, too, are one 
of them—I sympathise with you 
indeed.” 

He bent over her hand, “I 
thank you in their name, Madame,” 
he said. His own voice had a little 
of the same power as Baroni’s—at 
least so it seemed to the lady. She 
was taken a little by surprise, too. 
She had expected to see a raw, 
enthusiastic student, or else a regu- 
lar political Bohemian of the type 
that we all know so well, and she 
saw a handsome, sufficiently well- 
dressed gentleman, of graceful ad- 
dress, and with nothing whatever 
outré about him to other. than 
English eyes. He, on his part, was 
less unprepared, for he had seen the 
prima donna on the stage of the 
San Carlo; but still he did not 
‘expect to find her so beautiful b 
nature ; and he felt that pleasant 
and half-startling sensation that we 
undergo when some voice that we 
have only heard addressed to all 
the world in song is directed to 
ourselves in friendly speech. 
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Still, however much interest Ma- 
dame Olivieri might be disposed 
to take in her new acquaintance, 
it was plain that there Would be a 
most unequal war between them in 
case their characters should eyer 
happen to come in conflict, or either 
should at any time wish to make hig 
or her influence over the other gu- 

reme. After all, Marco, whatever 
Ris natural strength of character 
might be, was still quite young, 
inexperienced, and unaware of his 
powers; while, on the other hand, 
she was no longer very young for 
a@ woman, had learned to know the 
world much better than the gener- 
ality even of experienced men ever 
learn to know it, and was, besides, 
a trained and finished actress, with 
all the prestige of being one of the 
most celebrated prime donne in all 
Europe—a woman who had con- 
versed with more than one crowned 
head, and had found out, as she 
used to tell her republican friends, 
how little there is init. Above all, 
she was beautiful, and skilled in 
making use of that advantage to 
the full. It was, therefore, all the 
more complimentary to Marco’s ap- 
pearance and manner that he made 
so favourable a first impression; 
and, concerning the value of first 
impressions, the theory of Madame 
Olivieri was much the same as that 
of Baroni. 

He was still holding the hand 
which she had held out to him 
when a knock was heard at the 
street-door, followed by the en- 
trance of Sir Herbert Weston, 
The young Englishman had learned 
from the servant that Madame was 
not alone, but he was not prepared 
to find again with her the béte noire 
of his last visit. He did not recog- 
nise Perillo at once, in consequence 
of the Italian’s being so very much 
better dressed and so much cleaner 
altogether than before, and when 
he did see who it was, he barely be- 
stowed on him so much as a stare, 
but took the hand of the Signora, 
who received him warmly, and with 
her sweetest and brightest smile. 
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“Tet me introduce you,” she 
said. ‘Sir Herbert Weston, Mon- 
sieur le Comte Marco dei——” 

“Pardon, Signora. I will not 
ask you to call me ‘ Citizen,’ but. I 
am henceforth ‘Monsieur’ only, if 
you please.” 

She laughed. “ Luigi was right, 
then—he called you ‘a Robespierre,’ 
if I remember. But I will indulge 
you, especially as I agree with 
you. Sir Herbert, this is my friend, 
Signor Marcelli, and this is my 
very much older friend, Doctor 
Perillo. By the way, I think you 
gentlemen met here once before, 
did you not?” 

Weston bowed slightly to the 
avvocato. “I believe I had that 
honour,” he said. The other, who 
had been most unusually silent 
since he entered the room, laid his 
hand on his heart, and bowed in an 
exaggerated fashion, 

A sudden thought seemed to 
strike Madame Olivieri. She 
glanced meaningly at Weston, and 
then at Marco, to whom she said,— 

“You are a friend of Signor 
Baroni, are you not?” 

“ He himself honours me by call- 
ing me so,” 

“Do you see him often?” 

Marco thought of Baroni’s in- 
junction as to discretion. “I have 
seen him only twice,” he answered. 

“Tenvy you, Signor Marcelli. I 
am dying to see him. Is it true 
he hates women?” 

“T cannot suppose so great a 
man to have so great a weak- 
ness.” 

Madame Olivieri did not reply, 
but looked as though she expected 
Marco to say something more. The 
latter, however, remained silent— 
a silence which she took care 
should be as awkward as possible. 
Presently she said,— 

“By the way, | forgot to tell 
you that you may talk quite freely 
before Sir Herbert Weston. In the 
first place, he is an Englishman— 
in the second, he loves Italy.” 

“And therefore hopes for your 
farther acquaintance, Signor Mar- 


celli,” said Weston himself, m good 
Italian. 

Marco’s face brightened. “ Ah,” 
he said, “ it is pleasant to hear of 
friends to Italy! If you love Italy 
you are my friend at once--and 
you speak the language, too. Do 
you know Baroni?” 

Weston was a little put out by 
hearing an Italian refugee talk to 
him on so completely equal a foot- 
ing. It was not often that he 
found himself unable to patron- 
ize: “I do not know him,” he 
said, “but am most anxious to 
do so.” 

“Tf you really wish it——” 
Marco began, but stopped. “ But 
I do not wish,” he continued, “to 
pejenie more than I can perform. 

have no doubt Signor Baroni 
would be delighted to receive an 
Englishman who loves Italy, and 
particularly Sir Herbert Weston,— 
but I am myself only a, recent 
acquaintance of his. I will tell 
him of your wish, however,” 

“What absurd mysteries these 
are!” exclaimed Madame Olivieri. 
“T am become so English, and 
love openness for my part. I hate 
mystery and cloaks and daggers. 
It is childish and of the stage. 
What possible harm can there be 
in an English milord calling on 
Baroni?” 

“T see no harm, indeed,” said 
Marco,  but——” 

“ Well,” said Weston, “let it be 
so. If Signor Marcelli will be 
good enough to tell Signor Baroni 
of my desire to be introduced to 
him——” 

“T will do so with pleasure,” 
answered Marco, “and let you 
know the result at once. Where 
are you to be heard of, so that I 
may send you word?” 

“ At the Burlington Club; here 
ismy card. And your address?” 

‘“‘ Number —, Street.” 

“ — Street ?” ‘ 

“Oh!” interrupted Madame Oli- 
vieri hastily, “I will take charge 
of any message for Signor Marcelli. 
You understand?” she added aside 
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to Weston. “You must allow 
these .conspirators to have their 
mysteries. It is their very breath 
—they cannot breathe in the open 
air, like you and me.” 

Marco now rose to leave. “ This 
is a very short visit,” she continued, 
turning to him, “but let me see 
you again, very soon. I shall not 
be leaving London yet, nor, I sup- 
pose, shall you. i am always at 
home on Monday and Thursday, 
and more often than not on any 
other day as well.” And so ended 
Marco’s first interview with Mad- 
ame Olivieri. 

Weston, “however, remained. 
The Lindsays had formed their 
plans for the autumn, and wyre go- 
ing out of town in a week or two, 
and so, as he had promised to go 
down with them, he had come to 
bid good-bye to the Signora. 

As the two = Italians walked 
back to Soho, Perillo appeared 
to be unusually put out. He 
lighted a cigar rather fiercely, and 
began to smoke in silence. 

“Why,” said Marco, “ what has 
become of all your enthusiasm for 
la Olivieri ?” 

“ Bah,” answered his friend, “ it 
is not about the Signora.” Some- 
how he was disappointed that 
nothing more had come from the 
interview between his hero and 
heroine, though, no doubt, he 
would have been very puzzled to 
say what more he could have ex- 
pected. He felt, however, in a 
humour to vent his discontent on 
somebody, and, as he _ believed 
too much both in Marco and in 
Madame Olivieri to find fault with 
either of them, he began to abuse 
Weston. 

“Did you ever see such an ac- 
cursed puppy as that English- 
man?” he said. “I hate England 
and the English—every one of 
them. I suppose he thought we 
were not fit to clean his boo‘s.” 

“T expect he was right if he did 
think so,” said Marco, with a smile. 
“T am afraid if either you or I 
tried his hand at bvot-cleaning 
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not much would come of it. JI 
cannot even clean my Own, much 
less Sir——, what was the name? 
These English names are terrible to 
catch,” 

Luigi was scowling like a stage- 
villain. “ What can such as he 
want to see Baroni for?” he 
growled. 

“Tt seems to me natural 
enough,” answered Marco. “It ig 
one of the disadvantages of being 
a great man that all the world 
wants to see you.” Had Marco 
known how little Englishmen in 
general troubled their heads about 
Baroni at all, and what was the 
opinion of the few who did, he 
would scarcely have said this. But 
then he was of the age which is 
inclined to take for granted that 
all the world has but one pair of 
eyes. “And do you know, Luigi, 
I think: you are unjust,” he con- 
tinued. ‘For my own part, I took 
rather a fancy to the milord. He 
is a fine-looking fellow, and a gen- 
tleman, and a friend to Italy.” 

“He is an accursed aristocrat,” 
growled Luigi again. He was al- 
ready in heart comparing the 
young baronet with Coriolanus, or 
drawing some equally ingenious 
parallel, and looking significantly 
at the lamp-posts. 

Such was the impression made 
by Weston upon Marco and Perillo 
respectively. They, for their part, 


had made little or none upon 
Weston, except that the one was 
very ridiculous and the other 


rather independent, and that, un- 
der the circumstances, the room of 
both was very much better than 
their company. 


“Thank you so much,” said 
Madame Olivieri to him. “I was 
afraid you had forgotten my 


caprice.” , 

“How cruel you always are, 
Signora! When shall I make you 
understand that your requests——” 

“Are nonsense, I suppose you 
mean. Well, you are right. I am 
a very capricious person, and I 
love to give the people I like all 
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the trouble I can. You are not 
oing out of London just yet?” 

“T can only answer by asking as 
before, Are you?” 

“T never know what I am, going 
to do from one day to the next. 
But see here. Here is a letter from 
Vienna, another from St. Peters- 
burg, another from Lisbon, They 
are all willing to give any price for 
me, and all want me to go at once. 
What can I do? Iam a most un- 
decided person, and so I keep on 
staying here. After all, it is not 
a question of money only. 8&t. 
Petersburg is a terrible journey— 
Lisbon a hateful climate—and, en 
bonne Tialienne, I hate Vienna. 
My only reason for going there 
would be to plunder the Tedeschi.” 

“Well, then, you will certainly 
see me again.” 

“Of course I shall.” The style 
she chose to assume at present 
was that of the imperious beauty 
—a réle in which she had often 
been successful on the stage, nor 
less often off it. “ You have got 
to make friends with Baroni, But 
come before that, for I fear I must 
dismiss you now. I have to dress 
—I am going to a theatre, and 
have to dine first.” 

“ Which theatre?” 

“The St. James’s.” 

“Then, perhaps, I may see you 
again this evening.” 


“Good. I shall be with one or 
two other —_ of my own sort— 
singers out of work: but you may 
come to my box, if you like.” 

As soon as she was alone she 
went again to the drawer where 
she kept her memoranda, Having 
taken out that in which she had 
written the entry concerning Mar- 
co, she re-opened it at the same 
page as before; but, instead of 
writing, she sat over it in a 
thoughtful attitude. “ How I hate 
it all!” she at last exclaimed; “ but 
it must be—there is no other 
way.” With a deep sigh she 
plunged the pen into the ink and 
began a fresh paragraph under the 
head of Marco Marcelli, beginning, 
as. before, with the date. Then 
she stopped and thought again. 
“T felt so sure this last time—I 
had laid my plans so well! Wel 
I am sure of one thing now— 
have only to try this once more. 
The difficulty is not in becoming 
Milady Weston, I fancy—and then 
I close you for ever,” she added, 
looking at the book,—‘‘and many 
other things. I suppose life will 
be weary enough, even so—but it 
will at least be the weariness of 
rest—and freedom.” 

So she added to the entry, 

“August —th. Lodging with 
Perillo, at P. C.’s, in —— St. 
Has been twice with Baroni,” 
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Tre honourable’ member for 
Middlesex, who has a good deal 
of Diogenes about him, has been 
“rolling his tub” in this moment 
of general confusion and turmoil. 
Seeing the facility with which the 
House has accepted the no‘ion 
of bowling over the Irish Church, 
that astute and very original mem- 
ber has conceived the idea of ap- 

lying the same measure to dip- 
omacy. 

All that has been urged against 
bishops comes with a tenfold force 
against plenipotentiaries; and while, 
in the one case, there is a large 
party who desire to maintain the 
Church, the world would be sorely 

uzzled where to look for the ad- 
erents of diplomacy outside the 
small circle of the office-holders 
themselves, 

It is curious to see how all the stock 
argumetits that are levelled at the 
Trish Establishment apply, only with 
more force, to the diplomatic body. 
It is said to be a small close guild, 
to which only the highly born or 
highly protected are eligible. It is 
maintained for the few in manifest 
contempt for the wishes of the 
many. Its successes are more than 
doubtful—its cost totally out of 
proportion to its efficiency; and 
there is every reason to believe 
that a cheaper, simpler, and less os- 
tentatious system could be devised, 
which could do all that the public 
has need of, and neither shock the 
tax-payer nor swell the income-tax. 
It is more than “like case like rule,” 
for diplomacy has no prescriptive 
rights. There were no grants, no 
endowments, in its favour. No piety 
ever thought of rearing an em- 
bassy-house, nor has the most fer- 
vent zeal yet endowed a “chan- 
cellerie.” Neither has antiquity 
hallowed the system, nor bestowed 
on the present incumbents a herit- 
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age of glebes and lands. And, last 
of all, the most enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of F. O. never pretended to 
apostolic succession in the line, or 
affected to say that our soft-voiced 
attach’s were the lineal descend- 
anis of some St. Patrick of the 
craft, 

Mr. Labouchere says, Here are cer- 
tain churches without parishioners, 
To whom does the envoy at Munich 
preach? What cure of souls ‘has he 
of Berne? It is a cruel taunt for 
him to call for any despatches 
from these places, that the house 
might themselves judge what were 
the interests which these mis- 
sions treat of, aud how they 
deal with them. Take the case 
of any fluent letter-writer — take 
one oF that gifted class called “ our 
own correspondents” — and ask 
him to write a weekly, ay, or a 
monthly, despatch from Stuttgart or 
the Hague, and will you not see 
to what dire straits you reduce a 
man of resource and expedients? 
What ransacking of history for a 
bit of local colour; what straining 
of fancy for an apt similitude; 
what chemistry to analyse the 
turbid liquor of daily life, and de- 
tect if there be seen even a grain 
of true metal in the residuum! 
And are not envoys and plenipo- 
tentiaries- own  correspondents— 
“own” and special? not, indeed, 
selected, as would the ‘Times’ or 
the ‘Telegraph,’ from any special 
reference to the sort of news their 
readers desire, but for qualities 
quite apart from all brilliancy of 
description, or any graphic power 
of narrative. 

The most moderate enemy of the 
Irish Church never asked that the 
sermons and charges of the right 
reverend Bench should be laid 
on the table of the House that 
hon. members might satisfy them- 
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selves as to the amount of piety, 
geal, and learning displayed by the 
great teachers of the people. Yet 
the member for Middlesex did not 
scruple to ask, What good thing 
had ever come out of Stuttgart; 
and what words of warning, i.e., 
advice, had we ever received from 
Munich ? 

He made a strong case, because 
he came into court as what in Ire- 
land is called an ‘approver. He 
was a Queen’s évidence all through. 
He had been himself a sworn mem- 
ber of the conspiracy he denounced. 
“The doctor is a good man, for he 
knows what wickedness is!” ©The 
hon. member could tell the House 
what sort of men attachés were, 
and what sort of lives they ‘led. 
If the inefficiency of the system was 
to be its condemnation, who could 
expose it more thoroughly? It 
was almost a cruel irony, how- 
ever, to call for the despatches of 
those small missions, which bear 
about the same relation to real 
centres of political interest as a 
petty sessions does to the High 
Court of Chancery. 

A motion to reform the diplo- 
matic service by Mr. Labouchere 
is not very unlike what would be 
an attempt by Dr. Manning to in- 
troduce changes in the ‘Book of 
Common Prayer.’ This gentleman, 
who, with many an eccentricity, is 
& man of strong purpose and invin- 
cible determination, and with abil- 
ity which all his oddities cannot 
mask, would seem to have taken a 
sort of Hannibal oath against his 
late craft. I have heard he was not 
always regarded as a blessing by 
the chief he served under; and if 
that chief chanced to be a man of 
small capacity, a pedant, or a pre- 
tender of any kind, I can well be- 
lieve that he would have looked 
very gravely at the despatch that 
informed him that Mr. Labouchere 
was to be attached to his mission, 
and to be regarded as a member of 
his family. It was pretty much 
like telling a timid household that 
they were to take charge of a 
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twelvemonth-old tiger, and’ do- 
mesticate him with the cats of the 
family. 

Gifted with an imperturbable tem- 
per, a grim humour, and a love of 
ridicule, from whieh he would not 
exempt himself, he was the unspar- 
ing foe of all affectations, Heaven 
help the chief who would havé ‘sent 
him down a bombastic despatch ‘to 
eopy. or a foolish note, or a weak 
reply to deliver! No remorse on 
the score of discipline would re- 
strain the attaché from commenting 
on his Minister; and as he was a 
man of considerable reading, and 
with a consummate memory, con- 
troversy with him was not ‘the 
pleasant thing a plenipotentiary 
might think it. 

t is, then, to the hands of this 
gentleman the. disendowment of 
diplomacy has been committed ; 
and if I bore any grudge to the craft, 
which I am far from doing, I would 
not wish it a more dangerous 
enemy. 

Who better than the hon. mem- 
ber knows that diplomacy, like con- 
fidence, is a plant of slow growth? 
We must have nurseries for our 

lenipotentiaries as for our pines. 

he Hague and Stuttgart are but 
paddocks where the winner of some 
future Derby canters in wild free- 
dom. To ask for proofs of intelli- 
gence from men in such posts, is like 
asking one to dance without music. 
But, in reality, these small mis- 
sions have other uses. They are, 
in their dreary monotony, their in- 
supportable etiquette and inscrut- 
able dulness, admirable normal 
schools for that dignified gravity of 
demeanour which is supposed to be 
diplomatic. Nemo repente fuit tur- 
pissimus, it takes ten years to make 
even an attorney, but it takes still 
longer to quench in a man’s nature 
every spark and flicker of geniality 
—to make him dull, dreary, and 
silent—a listener that does not 
seem to hear, and a talker that 
enunciates no opinion. 

It is in the stern discipline of 
the seminary that the Catholic 
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priest. first learns the rigid com- 
mand of feature, of gesture, and of 
voice that the Church enjoins, to 
dash the gaiety of boyhood with 
the dignity of the bishop. And so 
our diplomatists learn their dulness 
in Bavaria, and are sent to acquire 
stupidity with the true accent of 
Stuttgart. 

Without these small missions, 
from which no despatches issue, 
how would you rear that great race 
of men who illustrate. England in 
the large courts? You could no 
more improvise an envoy than an 
admiral, There is a special train- 
ing, and a great deal of training, re- 
quired for the mere routine duties 
of office. I have one instance fully 
in my mind while I write. Sheil, 
who was transferred from office at 
home—the mastership of the mint, 
@ post with as much relation to 
foreign affairs as the ace of spades 
bears to Whitsuntide—came out 
to Italy as a minister plenipotenti- 
ary. There is no need to say what 
his abilities were. They who knew 
him well are aware that oratory was 
but one of his many excellences. He 
was in scholarship, historical know- 
ledge, and general acquaintance 
with Europe, at least the equal of 
any of his colleagues; while in per- 
sonal acuteness, nice discrimina- 
tion, and readiness, he was far and 
away above the most of them. 
French, which he had acquired in 
his youth, he spoke correctly and 
fluently ; and such was his aptitude 
in matters of language, that he soon 
made himself sufficiently master of 
Italian ; and yet, with all these ad- 
vantages, Sheil was essentially a 
failure in diplomacy. He was con- 
tinually embroiled with the minis- 
ters of the court to which he was 
accredited, and even his character of 
“Catholic,” which might have won 
him confidence and influence among 
them, failed to do so, through the 
indiscretion which surrounded him 
with men whose views were known 
to be adverse to the Government— 
adverse even to the dynasty itself. 

Now, an ordinary diplomatist 
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with a tithe of Sheil’s abilities would 
have avoided these — difficulties, 
There is no quality less like an. 
other than is the acuteness of the 
diplomatist and the acuteness of 
the lawyer. Sheil’s was the latter, 
and he made the great mistake of 
supposing that it was a master. 
key that could open the most in- 
geniously -locked mind opposed 
to it. 

I know well all, that is said about 
the altered spirit of the age; we 
are no longer in the times of Stac- 
kelberg and Metternich and Tal- 
leyrand—the game is now played 
cartes sur table, We live in an era 
of telegraphs and truth-telling, 
and disguises are impossible; but 
I’m not so sure of all this. Cavour 
was certainly nearer the standard 
of a great negotiator than any 
modern European statesman; and 
would you say that Cavour was a 
model of straightforwardness and 
plain dealing? Was the game by 
which he annexed Central Italy to 
the north played cartes sur table? 
Was the address by which he 
managed that the declaration of 
war should proceed from Austria 
an evidence of perfect fairness? 
Did he not win the game against 
the French Emperor with four by 
honours in his hand, and score the 
trick by capturing . the legations 
at the very moment that his an- 
tagonist was demanding a new 
deal? 

And what do you say to Count 
Bismark’s simplicity and openness? 
Is he the incarnation of this new 
epoch of candour and honesty? 
Rotten as was the fabric of that 
cumbrous old German Confedera- 
tion, nothing short of consummate 
skill could have undermined it so 
speedily. And how, without this 
downlall, could he have humbled 
that ancient rival whose suprem- 
acy in the Diet had become an in- 
tolerable tyranny? What. craft, 
what perseverance, what patience, 
were needed for all this—what care 
in preparation, and what prompti- 
tude in action; for it was easy to 
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foresee that, if the fortunes of war 
hung doubtfully, France would be 
on the field to dictate her own 
terms to each of the combatants. 

Even so far as events have gone 
in Italy, how dexterously has Bis- 
mark negotiated at Rome and -at 
Florence! To keep “ friend with 
the goat and the cabbage” is no 
easy task, and certainly indicates 
no decline of those qualities which 
we are so persistently assured. the 
world has done with, 

Nor are we without men amongst 
ourselves conspicuous for these gifts, 
though, by mischance, the greater 
number of them are on the retired 
list. Is it that a grateful country 
scruples to impose too far on the 
zeal and devotion of its ablest ser- 
vants, that it so readily consigns 
them to a pension; or is it possible 
that we carry out the old Cove- 
nanter maxim, and like to keep 
“our powder dry” for the moment 
of emergency ? 

At all events, there is nothing in 
the present state of Europe to show 
us that the age of acute negotiation 
and fine diplomacy has paren away, 
or that we have arrived at a millen- 
nial blessedness where truth and 
candour are all-powerful, where 
fraud would be simply a folly, and 
craft a stupid miscalculation. Now, 
I will not go so far as to say that 
the small legations are the best 
normal schools for the sort of know- 
ledge you require, but there are no 
other. If you have not these you 
must draft your men undrilled into 
the ranks, and place them under 
fire without a rule for their guid- 
ance or a hint for their direction. 
The questions which may arise at 
these small centres may not be of 
the gravest, nor threaten the widest 
consequences, but they will often 
require nice treatment, and that 
peculiar “ light-hand” management 
which, however gifted the indi- 
vidual, only comes of habit and 
daily exercise. 

The leading ambassador of Eu- 
rope—the man who in influence 
and control over questions ‘of for- 
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eign olicy stands only second to 


the ey. of State—won his 
spurs in diplomacy by a successful 
treatment of the “Cagliari” dis- 
ute at Naples. The member for 

iddlesex, with that candour and 
simplicity which characierise him, 
would say, “ Why these subtleties, 
why these disguises? let us be mo- 
derate in our desires, and frank in 
our modes of obtaining them, We 
need no craft if we have no covet- 
ousness. We shall never fight again 
in Europe, so that we neither need 
allies nor fear conventions, Why 
keep watchmen when we have re- 
solved not to defend the premi- 
ses? Let Russians and Frenchmen 
wrangle if they will; it is their 
nature to do so. If .our interests 
ever engage us on the Continent, it 
will be on a question of commerce ; 
and we can always get a gentleman 
from the manufacturing districts to 
transact such, who will be more 
conversant with tariffs and the 
price-current than all your staff 
of diplomacy, backed by all the 
Queen’s messengers and all the 
Queen’s men.” 

The Irish Church is to be abol- 
ished because it did not turn Ca- 
tholics into Protestants. It failed, 
you say—that is, it failed to 
do what you strenuously counter- 
acted; and whatever successes it 
obtained you objected to as in- 
gredients of disturbance. Your 
diplomacy, Mr. Labouch:re says, 
has a worse case. It has neither 
secured you peace nor gained _— 
goodwill amongst men. our 
agents neither popularised your 
institutions nor yourselves. Spain 
and Italy have made trial of your 
Parliamentary system, and are they 
proud of their success? No one 
will imitate you in free-trade. 
How far has your diplomacy 
strengthened you in the esteem 
of foreigners, raised the character 
of the nation, or exalted its credit ? 
You would fare better with the 
bagman. He would be, in appear- 
ance at least, more frank— he 
would certainly be more access- 
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ible; he would pare! dine at the 
table dhéte, and be thus in a posi- 
tion to listen to popular opinions, 
and at times to refute or correct 
popular errors. It is true that the 
embassy-houses might be retained, 
like the rectorial residences, and 
bagmen be accommodated, just as 
the Voluntaries will be permitted 
to sleep at the parsonages. In 
fact, the work of disendowment 
may give valuable hints, and gain 
them for either side; and while 
vested rights are to be preserved, 
though no promotions are to be 
made, it will be an interesting 
study to see whether the curate 
who expected to be a bishop, and 
whose whole future is to be dis- 
counted at eighty-odd pounds per 
annum, will comport himself with 
more patience and dignity tha, 
the disendowed attaché who ha 
“booked himself” for an embassy, 
and sees he has now to retire on 
a hundred and fifty pounds a-year, 
and the recollections of those great 
days when he copied manuscripts 
and cursed the messengers. 

As to that part of the hon- 
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ourable member’s motion which 


bore upon the Foreign Office my 
cies, the strangest thing of ig 
the amount of sympathy expressed 
for people who never knew’ the 
were injured till they felt that 
shower of universal pity that de- 
scended on them. There is not, so 
far as one can see, any petition from 
the members of the diplomatic or 
consular service complaining of this 
mulct; on the contrary, I believe 
nineteen out of twenty are well 
satisfied with the system as it works, 
Many would find « difficulty ‘in 
drawing for the exact figure of a 
salary, which varies with the rate 
of an income-tax sufficiently change- 
able to be puzzling. Many would 
not know where to look for the 
performance of certain small com- 
missions, which are certain to be 
discharged by these agents with 
promptitude and accuracy; and 
certainly the grievance cannot be 
a very heavy one when the only 
complaint against it comes from a 
“sympathiser,” and not from those 
who are supposed to be the sufferers 
from the infliction. 


OUR STATUES, 


What would be said of a nation 
that stored up in its archives all 
the lampoons, all the caricatures, 
aud all the satires on its public men, 
and preserved as national relics 
every trait that could reflect on the 
memory of its most distinguished 
servants, so that while history re- 
corded their achievements, di- 
cals might turn round and say, 
Here is your great man—what do 
you think of him now?—there is 
the stalwart form that towered 
above the storm of battle! that is 
the eye that flashed lightning in 
debate! there is the arm that di- 
rected the crushing. collision that 
sunk the enemy! that is the right 
hand that hurled back the demand 
for surrender; and thus, by an 
absurd mockery of. feature, atti- 
tude, and character, hand down to 


posterity ludicrous and disparaging 
counteffeits of our greatest men? 
Ridicule would be intolerable if 
it were not ephemeral, and a sneer 
should never be stereotyped. If we 
agree on this—and I do not see how 
we can differ about it,—if we are 
convinced that it would be but in- 
different gratitude to those who 
have served us faithfully to hand 
them down to posterity as subjects 
for laughter or scorn,—what, 
would beg to ask, do we mean by 
our statues to great men? Is the 
Duke on Constitution Hill, is 
Lord Herbert, is Peel, honoured 
by the vile travesty we have set 
up? Is the lesson we wish to read 
to posterity, See what sort of men 
your forefathers thought great? 
Think what must have been the 
Senate that was awed by that perky 
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cocknosed gent. What were the 
legions that trembled at sight of 
that. hook-visaged dwarf with a 
smoothing-iron ? or who were they 
that: deemed Kemble dignified, and 
spoke of Canning as noble looking? 

Let us confess frankly—the world 
sees it, and tells it, to us candidly 
enough—that we cannot make a 
statue; and if we cannot fully 
commemorate the men who have 
deserved well of us, let us at least 
spare them the ignominy of absurd- 
ity. It is true, in the lack of dra- 
matic genius, we content our- 
selves with burlesques. We cannot 
have masterpieces of tragedy or 
comedy. We put up with panto- 
mimes ; but let us not follow this 
example in dealing with our great 
men. If we must have statues, let 
them be. of Beales, of Morrison, of 
the Picts, of Moses—I mean him of 
the Trousers, Perhaps Martin 
Tupper might be remembered in 
marble; but, for heaven’s sake, let 
us spare Tennyson and _ Disraeli, 
Landseer and Lytton! Let those 
who come alter us think of these 
men without the alloy of those vul- 
gar travesties we set up in our 
public places and miscall monu- 
ments. 

Madame Tussaud’s people are of 
wax, and, thank God, are perish- 
able! and [ have no objection, 
therefore, to a Palmerston who 
must yield to a hot summer, or a 
Greenacre who cannot survive a& 
nipping frost; but what I do de- 
mur to is, a bronze deformity that 
defies time, and seems destined to 
display its ugliness to succeeding 
generations. 

A late case in France showed 
that a person libelled by an inde- 
cent photograph had his action at 
law ; and are the heirs of our great 
men tobe deterred from protesting 
against these worse than libellous 
counterfeits ? Though I kuow in 
my heart that the small man with 
the big cocked-hat could not have 
won Waterloo ; though I feel in my 
deep consciousness that _ Gibson’s 
“Peel” never carried emancipation 
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nor. instituted free-trade; yet 
these horrid abortions haunt me, 
confusing what I remember and de- 
stroying what I want to recall of 
the great originals, r 

I declare seriously that the Duke 
of Wellington is less caricatured. in 
‘Punch’ than in some of these 
brazen images; and when we see 
this, and when we hear a man of 
cultivation and with a knowledge 
of art declare that it is better. to 
melt Sir Robert—a process appar- 
ently less difficult in the bronze 
than in the flesh—than suffer him 
to stand out, a mockery and & 
shame, is it not time to inquire 
whether our climate does not deny 
us sculpture as it denies us wine? 
and as we accept the substitute 
of whisky for one, we ought to 
content ourselves with wax for the 
other. 

But if we must shock the world 
by our parodies of greatness—if we 
must show another phase of the 
Oxenstern maxim, and exhibit with 
how little comeliness the world is 
governed—why not, after Madame 
Tussaud’s example, have a chamber 
of horrors, and club all our mon- 
strosities together: let Gibson’s 
Peel shake hands with Marochetti’s, 
and the fifty statues of our great 
Duke turn out like a company on 
guard? This plan would at least 
rescue us from the eternal surprises 
of shame we are exposed to as we 
walk the streets, and save our ears 
from the not flattering comments 
which foreigners bestow on our art- 
culture, 

People tell us that it is the semi- 
nude existence of southern lands, 
such as Greece and Italy, which 
has nurtured the art of sculpture, 
and that the eye becomes more 
highly educated by the continual 
contemplation of form and symme- 
try. Ifit were only that our artists 
needed, a trip to Connemara woul 
supply the want; for though I 
have been told that our prosperity 
has seriously interfered with the 
paper-trade, and that rags are 
scarcer every day, I have not yet 
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heard any complaint that our phy- 
sical developments have been 
marred by excess of drapery ; ‘and 
the admirers of form who gaze 
with rapture on Lazzarone need not 
go beyond the county Clare for 
their life studies. 

There is also another reason for 
preferring wax to marble independ- 
ently of its great claim to economy. 
By the use of wax we can mould 
our idols according to the ever- 
changeful moods of human idolatry. 
Many people do not think so highly 
of Charles Fox as their grandfathers 
did; and what a comfort to think, 
and with some material to spare if 
he was broader and greater, you 
can still make a very good John 
Bright out of him! That a distin- 
guished Whig lord could be easily 
converted into a capital Buckstone 
is palpable enough. There is scarce- 
ly a Wellington that, by a little 
drooping of the neck and dulness 
to the eyes, wouldn’t make a toler- 
able Stuart Mill. 

What an _ interesting variety 
would this impart to our daily life 
—not wearied as we now are with 
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the eternal artes of the t 
gentleman who, in shorts and silk 
stockings, rides bareback in bronze! 
We might have him as Godiva to- 
morrow, and the day after as Alder- 
man Gabriel. Talk of dockyard 
economics after this! talk of all 
the narratives of working up old 
material and converting “ pigs” 
into field-pieces! here is a sug- 
gestion to make the Treasury an 
if there be such a viscera, boun 
with joy! 

We can, besides, afford to be in- 
different to that controversy which 
vexed us some time back as to whe- 
ther the Greeks did or did not tint 
their statues. Wax invites colour, 
and we may be able to present our 
great men to the world as fresh 4s 
though they came from the hands 
of Madame Rachel. It’ may, in- 
deed, cost us some carmine for our 
Lords of the Admiralty, but neu- 
tral tints will generally suffice for 
the Home and Foreign Office. 

Man of wax was aterm of et- 
dearment at one time: let us then 
look forward to a period when it 
shall be a title of honour also. 


NEW, LAMPS FOR OLD. 


Old Austria is gone—that dear 
old twaddling, kind-hearted, cum- 


brous, paternal government that 
supervised every act from infancy 
to age, and misunderstood nine- 
tenths of them—that maintained 
a magnificent army that was al- 
ways beaten, and an overwheim- 
ing bureaucracy that did nothing 
at all—that kept together a score of 
incongruous races, always happy 
and always bankrupt; this dear 
old Austria is gone, and the new 
Austria has not yet come, and is 
only coming. Baron Beust has 
warned us that none is genuine 
except signed by him. We be- 
lieve him and we wait. 

While we wait, however, in all 
the discomforts of this transition 
state, we cannot refrain from throw- 
ing a backward look to the Aus- 


tria of the past, and, let us own 
it frankly, not without regret. 

It was narrow-minded, pedantic, 
priest-ridden, if you like ; it was 
tiresome in its myriad of details 
and ceremonial observances; it 
was Chinese in its dread of in- 
novation, and more than Russian 
in its hereditary despotism ;—but 
with all these faults and failings 
it was the pleasantest country of 
Europe to live in. You were 
rarely cheated— never insulted: 
a general love of good-breeding 
revailed from the prince to the 
auer ; and there was that hearty 
geniality so diffused through the 
nation that a stranger’s first im- 
pression always must have been, 
What a wonderful secret of gov- 
ernment these people have discov- 
ered to spread contentment thus 
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proadcast, and to preserve all the 
prestige of various conditions of life 
at the same time with a universal 
sense of brotherhood! Few States 
of the Contin:nt were as _ illiter- 
ate as Austria; not one of them 
all was so invariably polite, so 
full of deference to the stranger, 
and so conciliatory in all inter- 
course. Everything that education 
does or rather is supposed to do 
elsewhere here existed without any 
culture whatever—a natural pro- 
duction that asked for neither care 
nor fo-tering. 

Looking to the narrow-minded- 
ness of the then rulers of Austria 
—the persistence with which they 
clung to systems that all around 
them had abandoned—the miserable 
parsimony with which they accord- 
ed the very smallest concessions, 
and the jealousy with which they 
watched lest some innovating spirit 
should find acceptance amongst 
this blissfully ignorant popula- 
tion, one always was disposed to 
think what a people so law-obey- 
ing, so well disposed, so grateful for 
benefits, and, above all, so trustful, 
might become if a better, brighter 
day were to dawn upon them—a 
day of enlightenment and instruc- 
tion—a season to encourage energy 
and stimulate hope, instead of this 
long tranquil night of dreamless 
slumber. 

“Give Austria her chance and 
see what she will become,” was 
the remark of every traveller that 
visited her. There was, indeed, no 
limit to which a people so emi- 
nently gifted with good qualities 
might not reach if once it should 
suit the policy of her rulers to 
teach as well as to discipline. 

There was in the diversity of 
race an element of emulation 
not without its special benefit, 
and that religion which prevailed 
over ‘all and welded all together 
had fewer of the bigotries that 
stimulate men to acts of aggres- 
sion on those who differ with them 
in Austria than elsewhere. In- 
deed, had Catholicism presented 


throughout Europe the ~ it 
= in the Apostolic Empire, 
there would have been little occa- 
sion for those censures we so often 
hear on its -persecuting spirit and 
its intolerance. 

The German element of the Em- 
pire, being always in a jninority, 
ad to make up for numerical in 
riority by superior culture and in- 
telligence ; and it did so. It was a 
Brahminical caste that asserted its 
position marae J and effectively. If 
Austria, however, numbered but few 
millions of German blood within 
her proper frontiers, over the Diet 
she was supreme. There her voice 
was law. She spoke with the autho- 
rity of all Catholic Deutschland, and 
it was the Germanism of Austria 
that gave the impulse and impart- 

ed the force to this ascendancy. 

There was, there is no denying 
it, a good deal of imperiousness in 
the way this fractional Germany 
dealt with the nation at large. The 
small dukedoms were made to feel 
the schoolmaster very sensibly, and 
even Wiirtemberg and Bavaria had 
to acknowledge that the mot dor- 
dre of their system came not from 
Stuttgart or Munich, but from Vien- 
na; but I am not about to dwell 
on these things: they belong to a 
past—a past that can never return. 
They died at Sadowa, and were 
buried at Nickelsburg. 

The old Austria of Metternich is 
no more. The Austria whose voice 
was as potent on the Maine as on 
the Tiber—the Austria that could 
bring eight hundred thousand men 
into the field, and maintain twice 
as many political fallacies in the 
face of Europe—who was always 
powerful and always beaten—al- 
ways influential in council and as 
certainly always illogical in argu- 
ment and inconsequent in action,— 
this is gone, never to reappear again. 
And what have we in its place? 
That is the question. The curtain 
has fallen, and all that we have yet 
seen is the stage-manager, M. Beust, 
who announces a totally new com- 
pany, new pieces, new scenery and 
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decorations, and, best of all, admis- 
sion at half-price. 

There is to be—there is, actually 
—representative government, minis- 
terial responsibility, freedom of the 
press, freedom of meeting, munici- 
pal government, and, above all, in- 
dependence of Rome. Great things 
all these, and well worth all they 
cost—Konigsgritz and Culm in- 
ciuded—to obtain them; but as 
these great boons demand a certain 
conformity of temper and habit 
from those on whom they fall, and 
require a tone that only comes of 
long training and preparation, their 
sudden advent on a people is not 
always accompanied with every- 
thing that is either hopeful or agree- 
able. Representative government 
means a duzen or so of men really 
able in a gurgite vasto of ambitious 
adventurers and peasant proprietors. 
Press freedom, in its infancy, is char- 
tered libel, and the rupture with 
Rome at its outset is little else than 
an occasion for triumph to all infi- 
delity in religion and libertinism 
in morals. 

I do not desire to speak of how 
the great changes which have been 
of late effected are likely to work 
for the advancement and power of 
Austria, I limit myself to the task 
of telling how Austria is no longer 
the country it once was to live in, 
and how where was once obe- 
dience, there is now revolt; where 
there was courtesy there is now 
rudeness; where there was safety 
to life and property there is now 
danger, and an amount of theft and 
robbery, I will venture to say, not 
to be equalled in any state of the 
Continent. Where once you walk- 
ed the streets with all the security 
in life, you now go forth armed and 
prepared for encounter. Men bar 
and barricade their doors and win- 
dows at night as if a siege were ex- 
pected, and the accidentally forgot- 
ten object without doors is as cer- 
tain to be purloined before morning 
as though an agent for a thieves’ as- 
sociation dwelt on the premises. 
The police in olden times were an 
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instrument of oppression, and. con- 
stituted a system of “espionage” 
which invaded every family of the 
land. This has so: discrédited the 
force that men of character will 
not enter it, and its ranks are con- 
sequently filled with the lowest 
creatures of the rabble, or men 
avowedly in league with thievish 
gangs. These men will naturally 
not act vigorously against the ranks 
they pertain to, nor the confederates 
they have sworn to assist. The 
pursuit of crime is therefore a thing 
no one dreams of. You are robbed 
or maltreated, and there ends the 
story; for though your complaint, 
if you be ill enough advised to 
make one, will secure you hour 
long interviews with the Police 
Minister and _ his subordinates, 
prosy interrogations, and long- 
winded narratives, no real steps to 
arrest the ill-doer will be taken, 
and the unhappy victim will wish 
with all his heart that he had 
buried his misfortune in his bosom, 
and never appealed to Imperial 
justice for redress. In the ordinary 
dealings of life no people were 
once more agreeable to meet with, 
nor more thoroughly truthful and 
honest than Austrians; that great 
changes have passed over them of 
late is but too evident.~ I will not 
affirm that these things have come 
of Liberal institutions and greater 
personal freedom, any more than 
that Tenderden steeple was the 
cause of the Goodwin Sands; but, 
as in the case of these latter, the 
two events came close one upon 
the other. The trim, well set-up, 
soldierly types of military preci- 
sion and exactness are gone, and 
a slouching, under-sized, ill-dressed 
mass now represents those white- 
coated legions which were wont 
to move with the regularity of 
some perfect piece of machinery, 
and who certainly, whatever the 
blunderings of those who led them, 
displayed on the. battle-field every 
quality of the soldier. Like the 
Empire they serve they are now 
en blouse. A loose, ill-fitting, most 
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unbecoming jacket, the pattern of 
which is to be seen on our own 
shoeblack brigade at home, even 
to the strap that surrounds the 
waist, now replaces the handsom- 
est uniform in Europe. If the 
object be, as some pretend it is, 
to break with every memory of 
the past, to cut the link with old 
traditions and old ways, to suffer 
no vestiges of the bygone to 
mingle with the reforms of the pre- 
sent—then, indeed, all is explicable 
and easy of comprehension: but 
still one puzzle remains; what con- 
nection 1s there between free insti- 
tutions and ill manners? why must 
political privilege be associated 
with rudeness and incivility? and 
why must the darkest hour of this 
nation be, not before, but a little 
after the dawn? I don’t, certainly, 
want people to live under severe 
laws, and in a condition of unen- 
lightenment, simply that they may 
be pleasant to dwell amongst and 
agreeable in intercourse; but I am 
curious to learn why political boons 
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should reflect themselves in per- 
sonal boorishness, and what reason 
there is why making a minister 
responsible for his sovereign should 
relieve every man in the Sand from 
all the responsibilities of good man- 
ners and courtesy. 

Some declare that Austria is no 
longer European—she is Eastern: 
be it so. Let her people be only as 
conciliatory and courteous as the 
Turks, and I am satisfied. 

Perh:ps the work of civilisation 
in Germany is to be confided to 
Prussia; if so, it is very much like 
what old Frederick called “making 
the goat the gardener;” but till this 
hour comes let us resign ourselves 
to little government and less man- 
ners. The man who is hustled by 
the mob has already his foretaste 
of freedom, and he whose pocket is 
daily picked will have little spirit 
to resent an increased taxation. 
Great evils swallow little ones, and 
a very uncomfortable social exist- 
ence may reconcile a man to a deal 
of misgovernment. 


LA MARMORA. 


General La Marmora would seem 
to be a glutton of shamefacedness ! 
Not satisfied that. he has out- 
lived the disastrous reputation he 
acquired in the late war, nor con- 
tent that the world has long since 
forgotten him and all his short- 
comings, this most indiscreet of 
men and generals has actually re- 
vived the whole unhappy question 
by bringing to the notice of the 
Italian Chamber a document which 
has just issued from the War-Office 
at Berlin, and which, he asserts, re- 
flects unfairly and ungenerously on 
the Italian army. 

When assured by General Mena- 
brea that the Berlin Cabinet has 
given the fullest and fairest expla- 
nations of a purely departmental 
document, which, in an_ interna- 
tional sense, has no bearing nor any 
authority, La Marmora changes front 
and says that he desires the dis- 


cussion for a personal object; that 
he has long wished for an opportu- 
nity of disclosing the treatment to 
which he was subjected in the com- 
mand of the king’s soldiers; and 
how he, a veteran soldier, was ac- 
tually lectured on the art of war by 
a Prussian Plenipotentiary, and a 
cut-and-dried plan of campaign sent 
to him, which he was instructed to 
follow implicitly, nor permit him- 
self to diverge from it in the slight- 
est particular. 

On this document the General 
appeals to the country, forgetting 
the while that when the despatch 
was addressed to him, he was Pre- 
sident of the Cabinet and Minister 
for Foreign Affairs—a very import- 
ant element in the discussion, 

Not wishing to trouble my readers 
by the details of a somewhat lengthy 
despatch, it will suffice to say that 
Count Usedom, with a clearness and 
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a force not always the characteris- 
tic of a German State-paper, shows 
that one plan of campaign alone 
could prove serviceable to the joint 
cause of Italy and Prussia. It must 
not be a war to occupy a portion of 
territory and make peace, he writes. 
It. must be such a war that, if for- 
tune favour the allies, shall push 
Austria to her last intrenchment, 
and enable the conquerors to dictate 
their own terms. Prussia, he adds, 
will not stand at bay before Linz or 
Cracow; neither must Italy halt 
before the: Quadrilateral, but, pass- 
ing in the rear of the fortresses, 
give battle in the plain, and push 
on to the Danube. By this will 
she be acting in concord with Prus- 
sia, who gives her rendezvous at 
Vienna. Nothing but a vital wound 
to the Austrian empire will secure 
the permanent possession of Venice. 
Should the Italian army arrest their 
march at Belluno or Udine, and 
address themselves to the siege of 
the fortresses, the Austrians, leaving 
garrisons in these strong places, 
will move northwards with the rest 
of their forces agaiust Prussia, 

Short, then, of a decided move- 
ment on the territory of Austria 
proper, the Italians will, instead of 
aiding, actually damage the Prus- 
sian plan of action, and Italian 
neutrality would be even better than 
her alliance on such terms, 

To arrest the possible attack of 
Italy, Austria must keep an army 
in Venetia; but if Italy shows 
herself content with small success- 
es, nor cares to push them to seri- 
ous advantages, Austria will natu- 
rally maintain in front of her a 
force proportionate to such small 
ambitions, and send the bulk of her 
army to the north. 

If, continues M. Usedom, the Ital- 
ian generals deem a march on Vi- 
enna a hazardous exploit of great 
proportions, and with resources far 
removed, let them remember that 
every day's march brings her nearer 
to her Allies the Prussians, 

Dalmatia, too, he pronounces 
ready for revolt, and Hungary also. 
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To kindle the slumbering digcon- 
tent of these peoples, he suggests 
an expedition under Garibaldi, 
which, landing on the eastern shore 
of the Adriatic, should move on 
Vienna, and thus cover the right 
flank of the main army. 

Count Usedom may not im 
sibly have reckoned too confidently 
on Hungarian and Croat discon- 
tent. Provinces will frequently 
show a sturdy front to the uation 
that rules them, but indignantly 
spurn the thought of redressing 
home grievances by foreign inter- 
vention. I cannot say how Croats 
would behave; but I firmly believe 
Hungary would have regarded dis- 
dainfully the offer of Italian or 
Prussian aid to accomplish the 
freedom she was so ready to shed 
her own blood to win. 

Short, however, of this mis- 
calculation,—a miscalculation ex- 
actly similar to that of those who 
believed that the sailors of the 
Austrian navy, being for the most 
part Venetians, would not fight 
against Italy—a point which Lissa 
may be supposed to have settled, 
—short of this, the plan of 
Count Usedom—which was, I 
believe, the plan of General Roon 
—seemed admirably adapted to 
the end proposed. It was, how- 
ever, essentially a fair - weather 
plan. It presupposed victories, 
and prompt action after them. 
You will beat the Austrians—you 
will follow them, said the Prus- 
sians; to,which General La Mar- 
mora seems to have whispered, 
What if they beat and follow 
me ? 

At all events, he was, or he says 
he was, outraged at having his 
campaign dictated to him by the 
statesman of a foreign country, and 
determined at once that whatever 
he should do it should certainly 
not be that which Count Usedom 
advised. The story—and I know 
it is a story that Prussian Minis- 
ters believe—goes,’ that when La 
Marmora saw himself in the serious 
difficulty of either submitting to 
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what he thought dictation, or, by 
following out a different line, jeo 
ardise the Prussian alliance, he 
at once had recourse to the French 
Emperor, to whom he divulged his 
sorrows, and the cause of them— 
Count Usedom’s despatch. 

What Italy was to do was then 
decided at Paris. That . Prussia 
could do what she did do—that 
she could lead her army within 
sight of the domes and spires of 
the Kaiserstadt—was derided and 
laughed at; and consequently co- 
operation in a plan the chief ele- 
ment of which seemed impossible, 
was at once rejected. It was also im- 
pressed on Italy that except to ob- 
tain Venetia you have no. object 
in the war; and why risk this great 
success by running after adventures 
on the Danube, where a single suc- 
cess of Austria loses you an entire 
army, and lays you at the mercy of 
the conqueror ? 

A totally different scheme for the 
war was accordingly drawn out. 
La Marmora was to give battle in 
front of and between the fortresses 


—he was to fight at Custozza, while 


Cialdini menaced on the Po, Gari- 
baldi, instead of Fiume, was to 
make a dash at the Tyrol. The 
fleet was to cruise in the Adriatic, 
and destroy the Austrian navy. by 
instalments 

That this mode of acting would 
in no wise contribute to the ends 
Prussia had in view is easy enough 
to see; but what Prussian states- 
men resented even more angrily 
than the rejection of their plan 
was its divulgence to the French. 
Nothing was more doubtful, no- 
thing more inscrutable, and no- 
thing more critical at the outset of 
the war, than the conduct France 
might observe. She was to be 
neutral up to a certain point; but 
what was that point? And when 
it was reached, how was this neu- 
trality to resolve itself, and to 
whose benefit? Would the French 
Emperor stand by the conqueror or 
the conquered? What were the 
terms he might impose as the price 
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of his friendship? What were the 
conditions the “just susceptibilities 
of France” might demand ? 

Count Usedom’s despatch, was 
laid before the French, Cabine 
and French. generals expend 
much wit on the “ civilian plan” of 
a campaign, and laughed openly at 
the thought of that meeting-place 
in the chief square of Vienna, where 
Prussians and Italians were to em- 
brace at the end of the war, That 
they themselves might be shaking 
hands with the Austrians, under 
the lindens of Berlin was a con- 
tingency not vaguely but very 
openly hinted at, 

All the difficulties of that most 
involved bit of history, the Italo- 
Austrian war of ’66, become at once 
revolved when we bear in mind this 
fact—and fact it is—that the Prus- 
sian counsels were all divulged to 
France; so that the bystander 
who was betting on the game saw 
the cards of two at least of the three 
players, and dictated the play to 
one of them. 

That La Marmora’s resolve to 
fight at Custozza was never con- 
fided to Cialdini at all, nor the 
transactions of the army on the 
Oglio known to him who com- 
manded on the Po, is an undeni- 
able fact. That Cialdini, on seeing 
the whole plan of campai 
trated by this battle, ill offered and 
worse fought, was with difficulty 
prevented from resigning his com- 
mand—and that Garibaldi, on learn- 
ing that his destination was to 
confront regulars in the Tyrol, and 
not to raise insurrection in, Dal- 
matia, saw failure and disgrace 
before him—are all notorious; but 
now we kaow even more than this 
—now we know why Austria fought 
her one battle before she gave up 
the province she had persuaded 
herself to resign; and why the 
Italian army never attempted a 
movement after the defeat of Cus- 
tozza. 

The whole plan had been formed 
and determined at the Tuileries, 
and the crafty intriguer who direct- 
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ed the French counsels played his 
game for once without opposition or 
resistance. First of all, he was able 
to impress one great lesson on Italy 
that she was by no means disposed 
to acquire, that Italian troops will 
only fight when brigaded with 
Frenchmen; secondly, that what- 
ever prizes were to be won by the 
war could only come to Italy 
through France: so that, thoug 

Italy was bound to Prussia by the 
foree of a treaty, and by every sol- 
emn obligation such a compact 
could enforce, her real ally all the 
time was that great power which, 
without moving a battalion, decided 
the whole fortune of the struggle 
and apportioned the rewards. 

That Austria was cheated by her 
august friend of the Tuileries there 
is no doubt, for though she yielded 
Venice to his representation, she 
never received the price of the con- 
cession by being enabled to send 
her Italian army in time to the 
north. 

The Napoleon policy amounted 


to this: It is impossible to say 
what result of this war will most 
serve or disserve me. 
Austria might undo all I have done 
in Italy, and send me in a bill for 


A victorious 


the damage besides. Prussia suc- 
cessful means a strong and united 
Germany on my flank, more than 
a rival for the supremacy I have 
wielded in Europe. The great point 
therefore is, that the war should 
not end with any overwhelming 
results—that all the powers engaged 
should be weakened by the struggle, 
and none be a great gainer. 

With this conviction once estab- 
lished, nothing could have been more 
ingeniously contrived than the plan 
of campaign given to and accepted 
by La Marmora; nor would it have 
been easy to discover a man more 
constitutionally fashioned to be an 
easy dupe than that vain and in- 
competent General. 

He was told where he was to 
fight, and for all the blunders of 
the battle-field he was given a carte 
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blanche, and the unhappy day of 
Custozza bears witness how he ayail- 
ed himself of the permission, 

Nor was it he alone received his 
orders from the Tuileries. The 
Austrian General, the Archduke 
Albrecht, had also his instructions, 
He was to beat the Italians, but not 
to follow up the success of his vic- 
tory. That after Custozza the read 
to Florence lay open before him, 
without an obstacle even to delay 
his march, every soldier knows, 
That the capital had resigned itself 
to see the White Legions once more 
blockading their squares and pick- 
eting in their Cascine, is beyond 
dispute; but one man—a_ very 
wily, and, so far as his faculties go 
a very subtle, man—had provided 
for all these emergencies, and deter- 
mined that beyond some carn 
and bloodshed neither party should 
stand very differently on the day 
after, from what and how they were 
the day before, the battle. 

The Italians thought they were 
at war with Austria, and most of 
the Austrian army believed that the 
time was come when they should 
give their southern friends a lesson 
to last a life long; but he of the 
Tuileries knew better, for he knew 
more than any one. He krew 
more than Bismark, for he had 
already out-jockeyed Bismark, and, 
so far as effectiveness went, he had 
dissolved the Italo-Prussian _ alli- 
ance. The very thing which Use- 
dom warned Italy against doing was 
exactly what Louis Napoleon took 
care she should do. For even ‘take 
it that the Italians won the battle 
at Custozza, were they to follow up 
the victory by pursuing their enemy 
to the walls of Mantua, or was it 
to be their strategy to bivouac un- 
der the guns of Verona? 

A battle in front of the fortresses 
could have no other intelligible ob- 
ject than by engaging the Austrians 
on the Oglio to enable Cialdini to 
pass the Po; but, as Cialdini was 
not apprised of the intention to 
fight, as he did not hear of the 
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battle till he heard of the defeat, how 
could he profit by the engagement? 

Whatever praise can be accord- 
ed to consummate cunning and 
treachery must be freely given to 
the policy of France; and had it 
not been that the Prussian needle- 

n was a redressing quality all the 
while these rogueries in Italy were 
being enacted, the world might be 
presenting at this moment a very 
different spectacle than that before 
us. 
That Prussia should have felt 
these things very deeply at the 
time they were occurring is natu- 
ral enough: her remonstrances very 
soon grew into reproaches, and 
Count Usedom’s position at Flor- 
ence was about as difficult a one as 
can well be imagined. He was, 
however, a man of ability and a 
man of courage; and although the 
alliance often hung by a mere 
thread, yet, knowing as he did that 
it was the inexpertness and the in- 
sufficiency of one weak vain man 
which was thus jeopardising a great 
cause, he managed to distinguish 


between the imbecility of the Gene- 


ral and the honest purpose of the 
King, and by this means he rescued 
the fate of a compact that was all 
but dissolved. Perhaps it would have 
been more prudent for Prussia to 
have let these matters sink into ob- 
livion and not make them subjects 
of memory or of censure. The War- 
Office at Berlin, however, in draw- 
ing up their report on the campaign, 
have thought differently, not sorry, 
perhaps, to throw some of the ob- 
loquy of the disastrous strategy on 
8 man who confessedly “drew his 
inspirations” from the Tuileries, 
and whose demeanour towards the 
French Emperor rather resembled 
an abject worship than an honest or 
manly admiration. 

Looking to what is looming in 
the future, this may or may not 
have been prudent, but there 
can scarcely be a question as 
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to La Marmora’s discretion in re- 
viving these sad experiences, It 
only now remains for Persano to 
demand a justification of what he 
did or did not at Lissa. For m 
own part I prefer Persano—his 
blunders were at least his own; he 
probably, most probably, intended 
to have behaved very differently. I 
have little doubt that he lost his 
head by the greatness of the emer- 
gency he was called to deal with; 
he knew he had not the confidence 
of his fleet, and he had not himself 
a high estimate of the force he 
commanded. He was a vain, some- 
what boastfully-given man, who 
had to struggle with himself be- 
tween exaggerated ideas of what 
he had pipe hopes to expect from 
him, and a thorough consciousness 
that he was more likely to disap- 
= than fulfil expectation; but 

do not believe, indeed I am cer- 
tain, he was not a coward. Nor 
does any one question La Marmo- 
ra’s personal courage. His country- 
man and colleague, General Fanti, 
always said, “ One of these days La 
Marmora is sure to run his stupid 
head against the Quadrilateral ;” 
but even Fanti never suspected that 
the “stupid head” would have been 
dashed at it by the hand of Louis 
Napoleon. That his brows are still 
aching from the coneussion, and his 
faculties addled by the shock, forms 
the only possible apology for the 
imprudence of his present attempt 
to re-open discussion on his con- 
duct. His fault, and it could 
scarcely be greater, was and ‘is 
a blind submission to the will, 
and abject deference to the charac- 
ter, of Louis Napoleon. It is only 
a man moulded of such weak clay 
that could appeal to his country to 
review the events in which he 
figured so disastrously, or reeall 
memories of a time when every 
bulletin from the army provoked 
a ery of indignation against its 
General.j, 
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A very ingenious French officer 
of marine has invented a code of 
signals for international use, by 
which, in case of distress or neces- 
sity of any kind, the ship of one 
nation can communicate with that 
of another, and the intercourse of 
the high seas be maintained by 
people who, if they met on shore, 
could not exchange a verbal cour- 
tesy. This valuable discovery, whose 
practical benefits it would be im- 
possible to overrate, would seem a 
great step towards the invention of 
a@ common language, or so much of 
a language as the most commdnh 
wants of life would require, and 
which would enable men of different 
race and lineage to carry on with 
each other certain simple and un- 
complicated relations of existence. 

A universal coinage is confident- 
ly talked of, and though the money- 
changers may oppose the introduc- 
tion of a system which shall sap 
one of the surest foundations of their 
prosperity, there is every reason to 

ope that the attempt will be fully 
successful, 

Desiring to forward, so far as 
possible, this cause of internal sym- 
pathy, I have a humble suggestion 
to make, leaving it to wiser and 
better heads to carry into some 

ractical form the crude idea which 
as occurred to me, 

What I desire to see discovered 
is some common medium of hospi- 
tality between nations—some ter- 
tium quid by which Swede can en- 
tertain Spaniard, and Russian re- 
ceive Swiss; for up to this moment 
not only do many mistaken notions 
prevail on this subject, but a gene- 
ral idea exists broadcast through 
Europe, that Englishmen as a race 
love ,to be lived on, and that you 
cannot confer a greater favour on 
John Bull than by eating him out of 
house and home. There is, in fact, 
a current impression abroad that 
we English, painfully alive to our 
want of social tact and courtesy— 
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HOSPITALITIES, 


awkward, silent, little versed in 
foreign languages, and for the most 
part of a morose temperament—en- 
deavour to compensate for our faults 
and shortcomings by the material 
merits of a very liberal hospitality, 
Some aver that we owe this reputa- 
tion to Frenchmen, who, in their 
books of travel and even their plays, 
were fond of contrasting our want 
of manners with our wholesale 
munificence. However or wher- 
ever the notion originated, it is 
now of general acceptance, and 
there is not a foreigner from one 
end of Europe to the other who 
does not deem that in matter of 
hospitality twenty dinners of an 
Englishman are amply returned by 
one, just as twenty francs make the 
fitting change for a Napoleon. 

I need not say beforehand that I 
utterly repudiate and abhor the 
theory of “return entertainments,” 
and detest the vulgarity of balane- 
ing my neighbour's sirloin by my 
saddle, and replying to his salmon 
by a turbot, ’ 

But I do heartily wish to teach 
the foreigner that he is not the 
clever fellow he fancies himself, 
because he gives brass for gold, or 
revels in the enjoyment of an ample 
hospitality to be repaid by some 
sickly stinginess, of which the re- 
cipient feels all the shame, and not 
unfrequently some suffering after. 

Whenever I see one of my coun- 
trymen throwing open his doors to 
these people, treating them with 
a sumptuous munificence, placing 
before them all that is rare and 
exquisite, I cannot, save with an 
effort, repress my indignant sense 
of the inequality of the compact, 
which I well know is founded on 
that stupid notion I have already 
referred to, and which presupposes 
that the Englishman is honoured 
by being eaten up—is only too 
happy to pay in champagne what 
he is deficient in social agreeability 
and good manners. 
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I am ready to admit that many 
Frenchmen and some Italians are, 
personally, ample value for all the 
attentions that can be bestowed upon 
them—that they are invested with 
the sort of gifts whose grateful 
elegance diffuses a pleasant flavour 
over social intercourse—and that 
they have qualities of fancy and 
wit which either we do not culti- 
vate or have not got, and that in 
receiving these men we are more 
than requited for all the attentions 
we can bestow; but, in the name of 
all fair play, with what gifts or 
graces does the German adorn life 
that I am to give him champagne 
for beer? How does his compan- 
ionship redress the balance be- 
tween my. haunch of venison and 
his braten ? 

I accept the Freenchman’s eau 
sucrée with the tacit admission 
that his conversation has the ex- 
hilaration his liquor wants, and 
that he can more than cover the 
deficiency of his entertainment by 
personal merits and attractions. 

. The Italian, too, in his indolent 
softness, that facility he has of 
smoothing the small asperities . of 
life, is well worth his salt; but why 
should the German add the drowsi- 
ness of his society to the indigesti- 
bility of his diet, and imagine that 
his dreary society can compensate 
for the weight of his food? From 
the Baltic to the Adriatic the Ger- 
man trades in the possession of 
qualities which nothing but his 
intense self-esteem has endowed 


him with. He is simple, frank, out- 
spoken, and cordial, one to be 
trusted for his honesty and re- 
spected for his intelligence—a man 
of reading and reflection, not given 
to levities like a Frenchman, nor 
indolent and self-indulgent like an 
Italian, but thoughtful always—al- 
ways industrious. I will not say 
how I read from my own experience 
of him these traits. I will simply 
hint that I suspect them of fiat- 
tery. I fear that some people 
might call their simplicity uncul- 
ture, and their frankness rude ; 
and as for that special cordiality 
which they themselves call Gut- 
miithigkeit, I don’t know that it 
means more than a love of beer 
and a fondness to indulge in it in 
public. Indeed, so associated is his 
idea of good-fellowship with this 
taste, that he deems the most ample 
hospitality of an Englishman re- 
paid when he has invited him to 
see him imbibing at Brauerei. 

It is smarting under a recent in- 
fliction of this sort that I cry out 
for some common medium of hos- 
pitality—something that may sus- 
tain our self-respect when enter- 
taining these people, and rescue us¥ 
from the shame of that position of 
implied inferiority we now occupy. 

A banquet for a banquet is not at 
all necessary, nor is a supper for a 
supper; but I would protest that 
the debt of an English gentleman’s 
hospitality is not. acquitted by his 
being invited to a beer-garden and 
paying for his own beer. 
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LETTERS FROM A STAFF-OFFICER WITH THE ABYSSINIAN 
EXPEDITION.——-PART IY. 


NO. 


Tue Abyssinian Expedition is 
gradually assuming its natural pro- 
portions among the long series of 
dissolving views of which our na- 
tional history is made up, just as 
the latter itself will become the 
subject of a similar process in its 
turn relatively to the great drama 
in which all mankind are the actors 
and the world the stage. Still, it 
would not do to let trite moralis- 
ings of this sort interrupt the 
course of a narrative which pro- 
fesses to place within reach of 
more competent writers the means 
of recording these events, so far as 
that may seem necessary hereafter. 
Therefore it may be told how 
brightly the sun of the 11th of 
April rose on us when our night of 
watching was over; and how jubi- 
lantly the earth gave back the 
smiles of early morning after the 
lentiful rain of the day before. 

he surrounding mountains looked, 
indeed, grim and frowning; but 
they were by no means destitute of 
vegetation. There are few trees, 
and the prevailing substitute is a 
large cactus, the Huphorbium can- 
delabrum of botanists, which at- 
tains sometimes very striking dimen- 
sions, but contributes little of what 
Abyssinian landscapes generally 
stand so much in need of— namely, 
colour, to the picture— being al- 
most equally suggestive of the 
mineral as the vegetable kingdom. 
Here and there, however, in the 
smaller ravines, and on the skirts 
of the numerous fragments of table- 
land lying between Fahla and 
the Bashilo, paths wind through 
strips of copsewood, where twining 
shrubs of varied hue and fragrance 
cast themselves forth from the 
branches of trees to form canopies 
overhead, or rich hangings on 
either side of the way. Through 
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such a tract the course of the Ist 
brigade lay when it proceeded be- 
fore daylight to take up a command- 
ing position at a little distance 
from the spot where all of us had 
passed the night, and where ‘the 
fresh troops which had joined us 
a few hours after the battle were 
now ordered to stand fast. This 
movement ‘completed the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s dispositions; and 
before dawn he was well prepared 
either to repel further attacks, or 
himself act on the offensive when- 
ever he might think proper, A 
combined movement against both 
of the positions now oceupied by 
us was hardly to be looked for; 
and if a descent were to be made 
on either brigade, the action of the 
other towards the point threatened, 
it was calculated, would take Theo- 
dore’s soldiers rather by surprise. 
Our weakness was in cavalry, 
Hard work and seanty forage had 
produced their usual effects on this 
important arm. When _ provision 
had been made for the protection, 
by means of eavalry posts, of our 
long line of communication between 
Zoulla and the Bashilo, only’ a 
small body of horse remained with 
the column itself: as it happened, 
we had no occasion to feel this 
deficiency severely. Jf the army 
had had to undertake a sustained 
pursuit, it is scarcely to be hoped 
that the cavalry horses would have 
proved equal to it. As it was, the 
want of water had prevented their 
being advanced beyond the Bashilo. 
The truth is, horse-racing, horse- 
loving England has yet to hit upon 
some plan by which she can pro- 
duce, or obtain elsewhere if she 
can’t produce for herself, a stamp 
of horse adapted for fie!d-service. 
How long she is to hold by the 
great national fallacy and delusion, 
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which not one-tenth of those who 
are fain to confess it with their 
tongues believe with their hearts, 
that the Turf forms a means towards 
this end, remains to be seen. The 
case in point of the horse which of 
all others comes nearest the required 
standard— namely, the Arabian— 
might suggest sounder views, since 
it is well known that horse-racing 
is not practised by the people 
among whom he is bred; while the 
mode of life of the Arab tribes, 
which has developed in the course 
of generations the qualities we so 
highly prize in their horses, is much 
the opposite of the system of breed- 
ing and nurture that has resulted 
in the long-legged and hot-house 
monstrosity now accepted in Eng- 
land as the ne plus ultra of equine 
perfection, merely because he is so 
with respect to the single function 
for which he is intended, and can 
gallop a mile or two on stated occa- 
sions with the highest attainable 
rate of speed. Let the “ chosen 
sport of a great and free people” 
continue, if we will, to flourish in 
all its glory, and let the thorough- 
bred horse retain his proud posi- 
tion as the cynosure of the English 
people, and the favourite instru- 
ment of perhaps the largest class of 
English thieves; but don’t let us 
suppose that all this can ever sup- 
ply us with a breed of horses such 
as are required for national uses. 
Considering how often great results, 
which it has taken centuries to ma- 
ture, are seen hanging on the issue 
of a brief campaign, while that 
again is much liable to be affected 
by the qualities of the cavalry, this 
subject may perhaps be thought of 
importance. As for the controversy 
about longer courses and heavier 
weights, and their effect on the 
breed of horses, that is much beside 
the present question. No doubt 
such a reform would tend to alter 
the character of the race-horse him- 
self, and make him a stouter, if less 
speedy, animal than he now is. 
Hunters’ and officers’ chargers. suit- 
ed for parade purposes would also 


be obtainable from racing-stables 
under the new conditions in larger 
numbers than now. But her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would still be 
as far as ever from a solution of the 
difficulty where to get a class of 
horse that could carry soldiers 
through a campaign without flying 
to pieces in the way now generally 
seen. Only fancy a tribe of Beda- 
ween Arabs hesitating to take their 
horses to an encampment six miles 
removed from the nearest watering- 
place! The way in which those of 
our horses we did carry with us be- 
yond the Bashilo lost their condi- 
tion under the mild privations of 
ten or twelve days, was a sad proof 
that it would have fared ill with 
the whole body in the same circum- 
stances, A few Afabs belonging tuo 
officers were about the only horses 
that remained fit for hard work; 
and it was even noticed that ani- 
mals of this breed which had been 
exposed in India to the baneful 
pampering and artificial treatment 
of a racing-stable, had deteriorated 
in point o acity for roughing it. 
The few Indransbred a 
the writer had an opportunity of 
observing—hardy little creatures, 
reared on the scantiest fare in, the 
villages of the Decean, and accus- 
tomed ever since they were two 
years old to work hard for their 
living—were as remarkable im this 
respect as the Arabs. Indeed, if it 
can be shown that in any part of 
the world horses adapted for war 
are produced, while the mode in 
which they are brought up _re- 
sembles that practised by English 
breeders, then it will be con- 
ceded that the attempts of the 
Indian Government, for example, 
to mount their cavalry through 
the establishment of studs where 
the scions of turf castaways are 
reared much as if they were in- 
tended to figure one day as candi- 
dates at a cattle-show, is a sound 
system. 

Happily our cavalry trials. were 
nearly over at the date which this 
narrative has now reached, , The 
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Commander-in-Chief had hardly 
taken up his position on the new 
ground, when a small party bearing 
a white flag was seen descending 
the precipitous side of Fahla to- 
wards our camp. In a short space 
of time Lieutenant Prideaux, Mr. 
Flad, and an Abyssinian nobleman 
styled the D&ijizmij Alamé, a son- 
in-law of Theodorus, made their 
appearance among us. They were 
received with all courtesy and con- 
sideration, and introduced to his 
Excellency. It was then found 
that they were not charged with 
any very specific message from the 
King, far less with a written com- 
munication. Theodorus, it ap- 
peared, had spent the night in the 
utmost apprehension of our attack- 
ing his position in the morning, 
and in consulting with some of his 
own European servants as to how 
that might be averted. Mr. Ras- 
sam, it should be remarked, was all 
that night in Magdala, while the 
King was on Fahla or Islamgee, so 
that. no direct communication be- 
His 


tween them was possible. 
Majesty had, however, finally re- 
solved, as the result of the kind of 
council of war held after his defeat, 


to apply to Mr. Rassam, and ask his 
good offices towards effecting a re- 
conciliation between him and the 
British. Mr. Rassam, in reply to a 
verbal message conveyed to him to 
that effect, had suggested that a 
deputation should be sent to our 
camp. The Emperor, after a little 
sulky hesitation, had made up his 
mind accordingly, and shortly after 
midnight had sent for Lieutenant 
Prideaux from the citadel, and, in- 
forming him on his arrival in the 
= that up till yesterday he 
ad thought himself great and un- 
conquerable, but had now learned 
that the world contained greater 
than he, had ordered him to hasten 
off to the British camp, and pro- 
cure for him the friendship of our 
commander. The anxiety shown 
by the King that his envoys should 
reach us before daybreak indicated 
the alarm he felt lest we should ad- 
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vance against him; indeed, he niade 
no attempt to disguise his fearg 
from those around him. 

Sir Robert Napier was not found 
unprepared when the moment came 
for answering the words spoken by 
Mr. Flad and his companions, In 
the course of the few general :re. 
marks which the wary soldier then 
allowed himself to utter, opportu- 
nity was taken to impress very plain- 
ly on the mind of the King's own 
relative, Alame, how dire would be 
the retribution exacted should harm 
befal. our countrymen in Magdala, 
The immense resources of a British 
army, of which the victors of the 
previous evening formed only one 
brigade, were also enlarged on, and 
side by side with the tiny cannon 
which had already been used with 
such effect, one of the grim black 
Armstrongs which had joined us 
during the night was shown to the 
King’s counsellor, And then a writ- 
ten communication as follows was 
placed by Sir Robert Napier in the 
hands of the messengers. This 
was sent in the English language 
only, because the Emperor had 
plenty of translators by his side, 
The writer, unfortunately, is obliged 
to quote it chiefly from memory, 
but the words were nearly these; 
viz.—“ Your Majesty, after having 
fought like a brave man, has been de- 
feated by the superior might of Eng- 
land. It is not our wish that more 
blood should be shed. If, therefore, 
your Majesty will bring with you 
into our camp all the Europeans 
now in your hands, and deliver 
them in safety to us, and submit 
yourself to her Majesty the Queen 
of England, honourable treatment 
for yourself and all the members of 
your family will be guaranteed.— 
[Sg.] R. Naprer, Lt.-General, Com- 
mander-in-Chief.” 

Sir R. Napier caused the tenor 
of the above ultimatum to be ex- 
— in his presence to the 

ajazmaj Alame, who replied by 
soliciting a promise that offensive 
operations would be stayed until 
the following morning. This was 
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at once agreed to. Hostilities had 
been commenced by the King him- 
self. It was he who now sued for 
armistice; but no hope was con- 
veyed to him that any concessions 
on his part, short of the personal 
surrender demanded of him, would 
avail to convert the suspension into 
a relinquishment of our operations 
against him. It was arranged that 
the temporary truce should be taken 
advantage of for the burial of the 
Abyssinian dead by their own 
friends and relatives, and then the 
deputation returned to the moun- 
tain. When they reached Theodore’s 
resence, Lieutenant Prideaux 
anded to him Sir R. Napier’s 
letter, which was forthwith trans- 
lated verbally by Mr. Flad. His 
Majesty no sooner heard the words 
“honourable treatment” than he 
exclaimed, “What is meant by 
honourable treatment? will they 
carry me away as a prisoner to 
England, or will they help me to 
unish my rebellious ‘ subjects?” 

r. Prideaux returned the only 
answer to this question he could 
possibly have given—namely, that 
he was not instructed on the inten- 
tions of the British commander, 
who had stated in the letter every 
word he had to say. The Emperor 
then passed into one of his black- 
est moods, and remarked, with a 
bitter sneer, that the British little 
knew what they promised when 
they pledged themselves to hon- 
ourable treatment of all the mem- 
bers of his family, since these 
were as numerous as the hairs 
on his head! Without allowing 
himself much time for delibera- 
tion, he desired the two European 
gentlemen to retire to one side 
while he dictated to one of his 
scribes an Amharic letter. As soon 
as this was prepared he enclosed 
along with it the communication 
which he had just received by their 
hands; and, calling for Lieutenant 
Prideaux and Mr. Flad, ‘hurried 
them off on a second mission to 
our camp, ordering them to deliver 
his letter to Sir R. Napier, but not 


infrusting them with any verbal 
message, or so much as informing 
them of what he had written. 
Alame was not sent with them 
on this occasion. When they had 
left, the King lay down, and cover- 
ing himself completely with his 
cotton sheet, remained for upwards 
of an hour more motionless than 
one in deepest slumber. At last 
he rose from the ground, and draw- 
ing a pistol from his girdle, de- 
liberately placed the muzzle of it 
between his teeth. For some rea- 
son the trigger did not at once 
answer to his touch, and there was 
time for his attendants to throw 
themselves upon him and remove 
the barrel from his mouth. They 
had no sooner done so than the 
little obstruction which had at first 
prevented the trigger from acting 
yielded to the pressure of the King’s 
own finger, and a bullet was sent 
into the earth close by, slight- 
ly grazing his Majesty’s temples 
as it passed. The frame of mind in 
which Theodorus was at this time, 
and the change which his unsuc- 
cessful attempt at suicide produced 
in the current of his thoughts, will 
presently appear. Fortunately, he 
himself has given us the means of 
analysing his feelings. In a few 
words it may be stated that the 
failure of the pistol to go off was 
accepted by him as a distinct utter- 
ance of the Almighty forbidding 
him to die. It will be noticed that 
at the moment of his trying to de- 
stroy himself, when his Jast hopes 
of obtaining any friendly concession 
from us had just been shattered by 
the Chief's plain missive, the whole 
of our countrymen were in his 
hands, with the exception ofthe 
two whom he had deputed to our 
camp. He does not appear, how- 
ever, to have bestowed any thought 
upon them whatever, far ‘less to 
have meditated putting them to 
death. If that pistol had taken 
effect, Mr. Rassam and his compan- 
ions would have been found by us 
in their quarters in the Capitol 
after the King was no more. Asit 
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was, one of the first orders his Ma- 
jesty issued after his attempt on 
his own life had been frustrated 
was, that the Europeans should be 
forthwith conveyed to our camp. 
It is impossible to say what hopes 
he entertained when he took this 
step. Possibly he may have thought 
that we would then depart and leave 
him in peace. If he cherished such 
a delusion, it was at least not borne 
out by the message he ‘had received 
from the British Commander. Nei- 
ther could it have been suggested 
by Mr. Rassam, directly or indirect- 
ly, since that. person was still in the 
citadel, and not near the King, Mr, 
Flad, also, was absent on his second 
mission to us at the time. More- 
over, Theodorus himself, when he 
despatched his letter to the Chief, 
had even then accepted his position 
as a hopeless one; and since he 
was determined not to submit, had 
made up his mind to die. It was 
his own fanatical interpretation of 
the failure of his attempt at suicide 
that; turned his thoughts into an- 
other channel, and made him resolve 
on a different course of action. 
Only once, so far as is known, dur- 
ing these days, had it been suggested 
to him by one of his chiefs to mas- 
sacre his European prisoners. His 
answer was, that if he were to do 
so, not a woman or child would be left 
alive by the British in all Abyssinia, 
This was reported to us by his 
favorite henchman, whose deposi- 
tion was alluded to in the preced- 
ing Letter. Probably it shows that 
the words of warning on this point 
which had proceeded from Sir 
Robert Napier ou every suitable oc- 
casion had not been thrown away. 
But, in justice to Theodorus, it 
should be stated that he seems 
never to have entertained the idea 
of committing such an outrage, 
The exact aim or object with which 
he had persisted in detaining all 
these Europeans for so many years, 
could probably not have been ex- 
plained even by himself. It is easy 
to account for his appreciation of 
the German artisans. These cast 
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his cannon, and were in many ways 
as the very mainspring of his ascend. 
ancy. But it is difficult to cofceive 
what pleasure or profit he can have 
hoped ever to derive, for inst 
from such eminently non-produe, 
tive members of his collection 
as Mr, Rassam and the Rey. Mr, 
Stern. When his confidential 
shield-bearer was questioned on thig 
point, he confessed himself non- 
plussed. He said no one could tell 
what object his master proposed to 
himself with regard to his prison 
and that he probably had no dis, 
tinct object at all, although the 
cause of his imprisoning them wag 
known to every one—namely, hig 
exasperation against their Govern: 
ment for not having answered that 
celebrated letter, which seems to 
have heen to the late expedition all 
that the carrying off of Helen was 
to the siege of Troy. 

It is necessary to revert to what was 
taking place all this time in the Brit 
ish camp, where the prompt return 
of Lieutenant Prideaux and Mr. Flad 
had greatly surprised us. When the 
document which they carried was 
translated to his Excellency, it was 
found such as an Cidipus and not 
a mere interpreter was required 
to expound. In the first place, it 
was not a letter. The King te 
not as yet stooped from the lofty 
height on which he had enthroned 
himself like a demigod, and had not 
even now condescended to write 
to “the servant of a woman,” as 
he had contemptuously called the 
British Commander. This was 4 
mere memorandum, unsigned, un- 
sealed, undated, and unaddressed. 
The key to it which he himself 
afterwards supplied was not yet in 
our hands; for we did not know 
that he had written it, as he be- 
lieved, in the immediate prospect 
of dying by his own hand, and — 
that his chief object was to indi- 
cate to us that we would shortly 
have to take’ under our protection 
the scattered subjects whom he 
was about to forsake. From be- 
ginning to end the strange produc+ 
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tion read like the wail of a fallen 
spirit, in which,,it seemed that. the 
baffled aspirations of a Heaven-sent 
reformer were touched upon side 
by side with: the lamentations of ja 
prophet .oyer the sins of a perverse 
and rebellious people. Nota word 
of. supplication mingled with, his 
utterances ; on, the contrary, these 
were. proud and defiant as ever, 
and the only intelligible part of his 
communication was that.in which 
he told us that he who had “ dandled 
strong men in his arms like in- 
fants” would not now submit to be 
“dandled by another.” The very 
letter in. which submission _ had 
been named to him was returned 
to. us without a word of acknow- 
ledgment. In short,.it was evident 
that- Theodorus would never yield, 
This, however, was all that was as 
yet. plain tous. Although he had 
not referred to our countrymen, 
or.used any, threat in all he had 
written, it was natural to, appre- 
hend the worst, consequences for 
these if no modification were made 
in.our terms. _ But there were 
higher considerations. even than 
the lives of these poor people which 
were present to our Chief, The 
object of the expedition undoubt- 
edly was to deliver them from 
bondage ; nevertheless, that. object 
had to be effected in.a mauner 
which would vindicate the honour 
of Great Britain. .We could not, 
at this date, consent to obtain by 
treaty and stipulation what.as an 
injured nation we. had come to 
seek, and as a victorious army we 
had a right to.demand, . If, unhap- 
pily, Mr. Rassam. and , his. friends 
ad paid with their lives for the pre- 


servation of their country’s honour 
. ? 


they would but have sacrificed 
themselves in a cause for which 
thousands of, brave men. had joy- 
fully given their blood before thexa. 
It was to. be, hoped there was nota 
man,in all our army who was not 
willing so to.die; and there was. 
no indication in the. bearing of 
Lieutenant Prideaux or, Mr, Flad, 
during all that trying ,interview, 
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that they whom we, had come. to 
save were of, a different. temper 
than ourselves. And yet it was, a 
higher sight than ever was, shown 
by the heathen manhood of ancient 
Rome, to witness the Christian re- 
solution of Sir Robert, Napier, as 
he placed on one, side every, feeli 
of his tenderest nature, and, tol 
Lieutenant Prideaux that he must 
go back to his prison. and, inform 
Theodorus that the British ,com- 
mander had no other word to, speak. 
And thus we said farewell to .our 
friends, and consigned them, as 
most of us thought, to imminent 
peril. The Chief’s letter of that 
morning, which had been returned 
to us by the King, was again placed 
in their hands for delivery.,to. him, 
with a verbal . message,.that,. its 
terms must be complied with be- 
fore any further intercourse with 
us could be permitted him, : If 
that paper should prove the death- 
warrant of them all, still ,it was 
felt that, the only right. path had 
been taken, All; that remained. to 
be done was to’ prepare to sterm 
the citadel as soon as the brief 
armistice expired, But judge of the 
joy and surprise, when, shortly, after 
dark, Mr. Rassam anda number. of 
his companions actually presented 
themselves before us, and were 
conducted with the feeble light. of 
a lantern one after another into his 
Excellency’s tent, until that. was 
filled to overflowing. It appeared 
that Lieutenant Prideaux and Mr 
Flad, while on their return from 
their second deputation, had met 
this party of liberated men and 
women descending, the mountain 
under the guidance of one, of the 
King’s artizans, who had been 
ordered to see them safely to our 
camp. — 
The circumstanges under which 
this order had gone, forth jhave al- 
ready been. explained . to, the reader. 
The version which hag,been given 
of these.in the present narrative 
rests on Theodore's own authority, 
and was amply corroborated by the 
testimony of his shield-bearer a few 
24 
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weeks after the events. Early the 
following morning, and before all 
the Europeans Fad reached us, 
Theodore’s scribe and one of his 
German servants brought us a 
second communication from him. 
This was in the form of a polite 
letter addressed under the royal 
seal to “The beloved Servant of 
the great Queen of England.” The 
circumstances of his attempted sui- 
cide on the previous day were nar- 
rated, and it was stated, as an apo- 
logy for the tone of his former 
letter, that when that was sent he 
believed himself about to die. He 
then mentioned how he had ac- 
cepted God’s prohibition against 
self-destruction, and that the first 
act of, as it were, his new life, had 
been to send Mr. Rassam to join us; 
while now, as he found that even 
his own German workmen wished 
to leave his service, he had given 
every one permission to go. This 
was literally true. At the time 


that letter was written no Euro- 
ooo was detained in Magdala, at 


east by the King’s order, although 
there were a few whom sickness or 
other causes had prevented from 
moving. The paper concluded 
with a request that he might not 
be required to come and surrender 
himself, or, as he delicately ex- 
pressed it, that friendship might be 
made between him and us without 
his being compelled to approach us. 
He also intimated that he had de- 
spatched, or was about to despatch, 
4 gift of cattle to our camp, as it 
‘was Haster Sunday. The anxiety 
~with which, as we afterwards 
learned, he watched with his tele- 
scepe whether these cattle were 
admitted into our camp, showed 
hew eager he was for the smallest 
‘téken that our purpose respecting 
him was changed. When he per- 
ceived that the animals were de- 
tained outside our pickets until 
his own surrender should enable us 
‘to vaceept such ‘civilities from him, 
he saw that, as he had determined 
never to yield, there was nothing 
for it but to defy us to the lasts 
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No further communication passed 
between him and us, The whole 
of that Sunday witnessed the mi. 
gration of the Europeans from 
Magdala into the British ca 

and before night Monsieur Bardel 
was the only one remaining on the 
mountain, severe illness having pre- 
vented him from accompanying the 
rest. Meanwhile news reached us 
that Theodore’s broken army wag 
recovering itself, while he himselt 
was occupied in posting his guns 
on commanding spots. It was even 
said that an attack would be made 
on us during the night. It was 
generally felt that the first symp- 
tom of retreat on our part would be 
the signal, not only for Theodorus, 
but for many other Abyssinian 
chiefs, to rise up against-us. “The 
belief which we had found prevail- 


ing, that we had come to 

not to fight, would have obtained 
irresistible strength, and the -pre- 
diction of one of the most sagacious 
of Indian statesmen, that the diffi- 
culty of the late expedition would 
be in withdrawing ourselves from 
the country rather than in advane- 
ing through it, might then have 
been verified to the letter, Every 
wounded soldier would have been 
to us a burden almost greater than 
we could bear, Indeed, it is im- 
possible to conjecture where the 
disasters would have terminated 
that would then in all probability 
have befallen the army. Sir Robert 
Napier would gladly have given 
Theodorus one chance more 
seeking safety in an honourable 
surrender, and a letter was drafted 
ready to be sent to him with the 
view of disposing him to such 
acourse. But before sunrise on 
the following day—Monday, the 
17th of April—the chiefs and peo- 
ple whose place had been on Fahla 
and Islamgee crowded into our 
camp with the information that the 
King had abandoned both of these 
positions, which they were now 
therefore ready to give up to us. 
It was further said, and for a time 
believed, that Theodorus hi 
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with a body of his best troops, had 
fled from the citadel by the Kafar- 
bir gate. A messenger was at once 
despatched by his Excellency with 
this intelligence to Meer Akbar 
Alee, who, at the head of about 
eight thousand Gallas, was all this 
time closely investing Magdala on 
the site indicated. He was autho- 
rised to offer a reward of fifty thou- 
sand dollars—upwards of £10,000 
sterling—to any one who might 
capture the King, or effectually pre- 
vent him from appearing on our 
rear. Arrangements were then 
made for accepting the submission 
tendered by the residents of Fahla 
and Islamgee, who were required 
merely to repair to certain spots 
pointed out to them, and there lay 
down their arms. The exodus from 
the mountain which followed this 
order suggested to one the depart- 
ure from Egypt of the children of 
Israel. Many thousands of men 
and women, with their children 
and household goods, were pouring 
down the steep hillside as we as- 
cended. It must not be thought 
that these were suffering any hard- 
ship in this migration. They were 
the wandering followers of a camp, 
not dwellers in fixed habitations; 
and the homes which they left 
behind them were not even “ auld 
clay biggins,” but mere Gypsy 
wigwams, such as it was in their 
very nature to abandon to-day 
and erect in a new locality to- 
morrow. This remark is necessary 
to give the reader a correct idea of 
what was done when we afterwards 
“burned Magdala.” Fire could 
make no impression, of course; on 
the mountain itself; and the only 
combustible elements on its summit 
were rude and temporary dwellings, 
which would probably have been 
set fire to by their owners them- 
selves, according to the custom of 
such communities, whenever the 
standing encampment formed by 
them became no longer necessary. 
Fahla and Islamgee, as. the quarter 
of the inferior soldiers and settlers 
o the army, presented even more 


perishable roof-trees than the’ cita- 
del itself did; and it was with feel- 
ings, as we may a of but 
slight regret that’ their. inmates 
were now trooping into ‘the British 
camp as into a city of refuge. 

Soon after ‘sunrise his Excel- 
lency’s’ column of assault’ com- 
menced ascending to take posses- 
sion of these two outposts re- 
cisely the same manner as if they 
were still defended by an enemy, 
No ‘opposition, however, ‘was made 
to us, excepting by the extreme diffi- 
culty of the path, and the British 
flag was soon floating from the 
highest crest of both the positions, 
Contradictory rumours — regardin 
what had taken place in the capito 
itself continued to reach us’as we 
advanced. At one time the story 
of the King’s flight was confirmed; 
at another, a messenger informed 
the Chief that he had committed 
suicide, and lay dead in his house; 
The truth was that he ‘had fled 
before daylight that morning by 
the Kafar-bar gate. The flower’of 
his army had followed*him;’ but 
they had proceeded only the ‘dis- 
tance of a cannon-shot, in mournful 
and dispirited array, with the ‘feel- 
ings of men who had never fled 
before, when the cries of the Gallas, 
whom Meer Akbar Alee had 
on ee surrounding height, warned 
them that there was no safety for 
them in that direction, And then 
at last the King perceived that 
there remained nothing ‘for him to 
do but to die. He ordered all*his 
soldiers who did not wish to share 
his fate to leave him at once.’ Hun- 
dreds of them took advantage ‘of 
this permission, and, as flight was 
impossible, came to swell the throng 
whose’ surrender of theniselves ‘we 
had accepted. Theodorus himself, 
with it is not known how “mat 
of his adherents faithful to death, 
then retraced his steps towards his 
citadel. When our advanced: 
yoo at a small net wie 
sight ‘of’ the gate of Magdola, a few 
herons were observed riding out 
from the capitol.’ Theodorus him- 
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self was at their head, and was re- 
cognised at the time by Captain 
Speedy, though not with absolute 
certainty.-' He was mounted on his 
favourite horse, and brandished bis 
spear, and kept shouting the some- 
what vainglorious ery of the Abys- 
sinian warrior, “Am I not So-and- 
so, who has slain So-and-so and 
So-and-so,” ad infinitum. Probably 
he hoped his Excellency Sir Robert 
Napier. would open with similar 
noises of defiance, and ride out to 
tilt with bim. Taken in this ridi- 
culous fashion, he ‘would certainly 
have been a difficult enough enemy 
to dispose of, and quite one of the 
sort whom no sober-minded Chris- 
tian would attack with any other 
weapon than a double-barrelled gun. 
He himself, indeed, fully understood 
the value of gunpowder and the su- 
periority of modern weapons over 
the old shield and spear of the dark 
ages. Very often he has been known 


to delude some Evhiopian knight 
into riding at him, by means of 
brandishing his spear and yelling 


out the creed of chivalry, only to 
drop both lance and shield when- 
ever the unfortunate Don Quixote 
came within twenty paces of him, 
and shoot him dead on the spot 
with a heayy charge of slugs. On 
the present occasion, however, no 
notice was taken of his vapouring. 
A small cannon which his guoners 
had abandoned near the spot was 
discharged against him by some 
playful .camp-followers. A few 
rifle-bullets were sent flying in the 
same direction, and the would-be 
champions speedily retired into the 
citadel. 

The Commander-in-Chief and his 
Staff were meanwhile engaged in 
examining the summit of Magdala 
with their telescopes from one of the 
highest of the terraces of Islamgee. 
A very, remarkable halo had been 
seen for the last hour obscuring the 
eun, and had been the subject of the 
usual superstitious remarks. About 
noon there Wasa shower, and later 
in the afternoon the rain came down 
in torrents. Not. many signs of 
life could be discovered within the 
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eapitol, although an excellent’ view 
of it was before us. It was noticed, 
however, that the outer gate, which 
on our first’ approach had stood 
open, was ‘now closed.’ Mr. Rassam 
was almost sure that one of the few 
human figures to be seen‘on the 

of the mountain was Theodorus, 
which was avtually the case, ‘His 
Excellency was soon satisfied that 
our enemy was neither dead nor'g 
fugitive, and that his ‘stronghold 
would be defended. A fire of ar- 
tillery was then directed’ on ‘the 
gate, chiefly to dislodge any body 
of men that might be posted be- 
hind it. Shot and shell were also 
sent into the several quarters of the 
place itself with the same object’ in 
view. When one of these alighted 
on a building, its inmates would’ be 
seen instantly rushing out. — But 
such generally consisted of women 
and ‘children; ‘and the ‘true’ ‘state 
of affairs was presently suspected— 
namely, that the garrison was repre- 
sented only by Theodorus and a few 
of his stanchest: fotlowers. The ae- 
tion of the artillery was therefore 
restricted to keeping up a sufficient 
fire on the gate itself, to prevent an 
enemy mustering in force near it; 
and the storming party was ordered 
to advance. Every circumstance of 
their assault has been told by abler 
pens than the writer’s. The trath 
is, there was little of stirring ‘imei- 
dent or military prowess to record. 
The fortifications of the citadel were 
found to be well worthy of its out- 
works of Fahla and Lelassie,’ The 
long and difficult ascent’ leading to 
the gate was exposed to fire from 
the walls; ) and the gate itself we 
ed in rear into a covered-way built 
of masonry, which had been filled 
up with large pieces of rock. It 
would have been extremely difficult 
to blast a way for oursélves at such 
an entrance by means of bags of 
gunpowder. ‘The defences on each 
side of the gate were ‘natural scarps 
of rock, on which rude but efficient 
palisades had been erected, All 
that was needed to complete: the 
strength of such a fortress; even 
now that its outposts were ours. 
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was just such an array of brave sol- 
diers as had rushed down upon us 
in vain the previous Friday from 
Fahla. As it was, and im the ab- 
sence of cannon, the handful of 
soldiers who had elected to die 
around their chief could make but 
a poor defence. | The din of the 
Sniders as the 33d Foot marched 
steadily up the mountain sounded 
more like the roar of continued vol- 
leys of cannon than anything of the 
kind the writer had ever heard be- 
fore. -It must literally, have rained 
bullets upon and around the de- 
fences. No wonder that the feeble 
fire of a few desperate men grew 
feebler still as our soldiers advanc- 
ed, and that we met with very 
trifling resistance in effecting a 
lodgment by clambering over the 
rocks on one side. Whatever .vir- 
tues may be allowed to Theodorus, 
no one can say that he was possess- 
ed of military skill. Even admit- 
ting the wisdom of his march from 
Debra Tabor to Magdala, which 
was, however, the move of all others 
it best suited us he should make, 
his subsequent proceedings were 
fatal to his reputation as a soldier. 
To a certain extent the game was in 
his own hands, if he had known 
how to play it. It.is true that 
his inability to transport his guns 
quickly. through the country, and 
the numerous enemies who would 
have set upon him had he appeared 
among them without his artillery, 
were serious disadvantages. There 
was’ probably sufficient reason in 
this why he did not attempt the 
fayourite tactics of Haidar Alee, 
Taulia Tantia Topee, and other 
Eastern warriors, when opposed to 
a British force—namely, marching 
us over the country in vain pursuit, 
until our soldiers bid fair to be all 
expended without once having seen 
an enemy. But there was nothing 
to prevent him from concentrating 
his aitillery in Magdala itself, and, 
alter haying inflicted upon us what 
loss he could in the course of s run- 
ning fight from the Tacazeh to the 
gates. of the citadel, received us 
there with the fire of his fourteen 


cannon from .as many bastions. 
Whatever effect this might have had 
on the actual result of the expedi-+ 
tion, John Bull would at least not 
then have had to regret: the scanty 
character of the return of killed and 
wounded presented to him at the 
close! Atter the outer defence had 
been passed by the 33d, they found 


themselves in a tortuous and nar- 


row defile, surmounted on either 
side with broken — This led to 
an inner gate, from which,’ again, 
the road ascended towards the 
King’s house. The handful of men 
who had remained to defend all 
this difficult approach, were either 
lying dead of frightful shot-wounds, 
or had fled at the last’ moment from 
the scene.. The body of Theodorus 
himself was found near the highest 
part of the path. There is no 
question that he fell by his own 
hand. Even if the medical evi- 
dence on this point admitted of 
doubt, the testimony of his shield- 
bearer, who attended him to the 
last, would be conclusive, _What- 
ever his life may have been, : there 
was something heroic, at least, in 
his death, The Lion of Ethiopia 
had resolved that no prospect of 
“honourable treatment” should 
induce him to become a member 
of the menagerie in which Great 
Britain has kept more than one 
tame sovereign in her day; and 
indeed it would hardly have been 
in accordance with the fitness of 
things that Theodorus should ever 
have been stared at by little Cock- 
neys, or have taken a moor on the 
Scottish hills, or a box at the opera, 
or done any other of the.acts which 
civilisation would have introduced 
him to. Possibly, in time, even 
Exeter Hall might have claimed 
him as the latest new attraction for 
the May, meetings. Since he him- 
self deliberately preferred that it 
should be otherwise, we, at least, 
need not greatly grieve over his 
choice, 

It. may truly be said that with 
the. King’s death the empire of 
Abyssinia passed into our hands. 
There was no one in all'the land 
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who would have hesitated to ac- 
knowle our ascendancy. The 
name of Napier had suddenly be- 
come all that: Theodore’s had been 
when his prestige: was at its culmi- 
nating point. But the exercise of 
sovereignty was not im all our 
thoughts. Our only care,-now that 
our work was done, was how to 
dispose as quickly as possible of 
the débris which had accumulated 
during the process, and retire forth- 
with from the scene. The family 
of our fallen enemy had first to be 
thought of. Notwithstanding Theo- 
dore’s facetiousness about the num- 
ber of his progeny, the only recog- 
nisable members of his household 
were his widow, Ettigs Wérkéh 
(pure gold), and a son of eight or 
nine years of age, who has since 
been taken to England. Ettige— 
possibly his Majesty when pleas- 
antly disposed may have called her 
Ettie—was the daughter of a well- 
known Prince of Simien named 
Oobié, who at the time of his final 
overthrow by Theodorus was the 
de facto Prince of Tigreh. This 
Oobie and all his children had been 
carried off as captives by the con- 
queror. The father died in con- 
finement ; his daughter was sud- 
denly promoted from her prison to 
the King’s own marriage chamber ; 
but her two brothers, Gwongol and 
Kassa, were the inmates of the 
common gaol up to the hour when 
we released them. They had never 
so much as seen their sister, Queen 
as» she was, since she fell as an in- 
fant into Theodore’s hands. . This 
highly rational treatment of his 
wife's two brothers makes one re- 
gret that there was no mother- 
in-law in the case, because useful 
hints might have been obtained 
from observing the line adopted 
towards that party by a strong- 
minded person such as Theodore. 
If the old lady had proved too 
much even for him, then mankind 
would have had to accept the 
mother-in-law difficulty as one not 
to be got over. This, however, is 
hardly likely. Indeed, from our 
not finding her in any quarter, it 
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is probable he had murdered her 
long ago. Poor Ettie was in a pre- 
carious state of health when first 
she became our care, Her hus- 
band had treated her with great 
harshness and cruelty, and she 
showed no grief at his loss, Her 
illness prevented -his Excellency 
from at once ascertaining her wishes 
on the subject of her own destina- 
tion, It was presumed she and 
her brothers would return to their 
native province of Simien. In the 
mean time everything was done for 
her comfort that could be devised. 
When the time came for the bro- 
thers to leave us for their own 
home, she preferred remaining un- 
der our —- not only for the 
sake of her fine little boy, whose 
life she knew would not be safe for 
a day in any other place, but be- 
cause even her own brothers were 
as strangers to her. Unfortunately, 
she was not to be long our guest, 
but died near Antalo; not, however, 
of a broken heart, but from disease 
of the lungs, which the doctors said 
was of long standing, and which is 
a@ much more common malady than 
the other. . 

The usual difficulty occurred in 
restraining the soldiers from plun- 
dering the captured citadel; but 
perhaps the efforts made to pre- 
serve order in this instance were 
more than usually successful, Hard- 
ly anything of value was found in 
the place. Proper officers were ap- 
pointed for the eustody of what- 
ever might be collected, and the 
whole was disposed of by auction 
on the first convenient day, for the 
benefit exclusively of the non-com- 
missioned ranks of the army. This 
matter of prize and plunder is one 
which is ever apt to bring discredit 
on military operations. Thirst for 
property so acquired seems in- 
herent in the fauees of. the entire 
genus, from commanding officers 
down to tent-pitchers; and the way 
that some men will-scramble for a 
piece of silk or an old sword, such 
as few gentlemen would think 
worth carrying home if found any- 
where else, merely because it’ hap- 
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pens to be booty, is a remnant pro- 
bably of the old predatory instincts 
of the species. The same craving 
made the articles fetch very large 
prices under the hammer. The 
collection was, at all events, a most 
discreditable one to its late owner, 
since it consisted partly of crosses, 
paintings, and sacred vessels plun- 
dered from Christian churches, and 
partly of the weapons used by him- 
self and his soldiers in mauling the 
priests, and in their pious forays 
generally. If the repositories of 
some sturdy iconoclast such as John 
Knox had been found filled with 
stores of this kind after his death, 
there would have been little won- 
der; but Theodorus was never sus- 
cted of a leaning to Puritanism, 
whether of life or doctrine, and 
set such value on priestly unction 
that he kept the local head of the 
Church under lock and key until 
he consented to anoint him King 
of the Kings of Abyssinia, refus- 
ing, moreover, to liberate him even 
after he had performed his office, 
in case he should ever pour the 
sacred oil on the head of some one 
else | 
Upwards of a hundred prisoners, 
confined for state reasons, were 
liberated by us as soon as Magdala 
became ours. A conciliatory policy 
towards what had formed the no- 
blesse under preceding regimes 
was no part of Theodore’s political 
creed. With him the question of 
how to deal with deposed princes 
was merely whether they should 
be put to death or imprisoned for 
life. The idea of pensioning an 
ex-royal family must have seemed 
to him exquisitely absurd. He 
liked to surround himself with the 
old aristocracy of the country to 
any amount, but he took care that 
every member of it was fitted with 
a pair of handcuffs and leg-irons. 
Hence it had come to pass that 
nearly every man of note in all 
Abyssinia whose life had been 
ared was to be found in Magdala. 
hese were invited to an interview 
with his ExceNency before being 
dismissed to their several homes. 


Most of them presented themselves 
according:y, and listened at least 
with all respect to the Chief's ex- 
hortations to dwell peaceably for 
the future, and not forget. their 
own bondage and sufferings. in 
awarding punishment to their sub- 
jects, if ever they should be re- 
stored to power. In addition to 
these chiefs many thousands of 
per who had followed | the 

ing’s fortunes, and surrendered 
themselves to us during the. last 
few days, still sought our protec- 
tion. These formed as unwhole- 
some a colony as ever sat itself 
down under the shadow of a British 
flag. Their food was raw ficsh. 
Half-stripped shank-bones of oxen, 
and carrion in every stage of decom- 
position, cumbered the ground. in 
the vicinty of their tents, as if one 
was approaching a city whose in- 
habitats were tigers and wolves. 
All this, together with the stench 
arising from the remains of hun- 
dreds of dead mules which had 
perished in struggling up the sides 
of Fahla and Islamgee, was suf- 
ficiently horrible. In a few days, 
however, arrangements were made 
for the sfe navigation of our 
friends, and then all we had to do 
before turning our own faces to- 
wards the sea was to dispose of 
Theodore’s late stronghold. Geo- 
graphically, as was stated in a for- 
mer letter, this much-contested po- 
sition is situated in the country of 
the Wollo Gallas. It was, however, 
well fitted to serve as a_ barrier 
against the encroachments of that 
tribe on Christian Abyssinia; and 
Sir R. Napier therefore would glad- 
ly have cel it in the hands. of 
some Christian prince. With this 
object it was offered to Dajaz Mas- 
hashih, the representative in these 
parts of Wagshoom Gobazeh. But 
the Dajaz, in bis master’s name, re- 
fused to accept a fortress which it 
required so many soldiers to hold. 
Perhaps he is one of those who 
prefer “hearing the lark sing rather 
than the mouse squeak,”—that is, 
who eschew towns and castles, and 
love the open country, when the 
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e of war is being played. Our 
friends the’ Gallas. tought differ- 
ently on this point; and both of 
their rival queens, Masteeat and 
Werkait,; laid claim to the moun- 
tain. We were somewhat beholden 
to the former lady for the excel- 
lent service she had rendered us at 
the instance of Meer Akbar Alee 
during the most critical part of our 
operations, Possibly it was owing 
to the vigilance of her subjects that 
we were not at’ that moment engag- 
ed in an arduous pursuit of a dan- 
gerous and desperate enemy. But 
still our Commander did not feel 
prepared to adjudicate; as it were, 
in her favour, as against Werkait, 
which the formal surrender of Mag- 
dala into her hands would have 
amounted to. Werkait herself was 
announced amongst the earliest of 
our visitors after Theodore’s death. 
She came to congratulate us—that 
is; to endeavour to obtain from us 
the keys of Magdala, with any 
other little advantages that might 
be going. Unfortunately, however, 
as the work of blasting was in full 
progress on the mountain at the 
time; we were unable to. arrange 
even for her paying a short visit to 
the scene endeared to her by many 
a sad remembrance. All we could 
do was to comfort her with gilts, 
and say that we were about to 
abandon Magdala altogether; and 
that, so far as we were concerned, 
any one might take possession of it 
who pleased. The Chief also of- 
fered his services in erder to bring 
about a reconciliation between her 
and Masteeat,. But the way in 
‘which this proposal was received 
showed that the idea could not be 
carried out. While Werkait was 
still in our camp, news was brought 
that Masteeat herself was approach- 
ing. .This' was: the signal for the 
former’s somewhat abrupt depart- 
ure from the: neighbourhood. Mes: 
teeat’s request that Magdala might 
be ‘made over to her received the 
same reply as had been given to her 
tival.. She was told that a scorched 
mountain would-:soon be all that 
was left of the famous citadel, and 
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that that was at her service. Mag. 
dala, it will be observed, bad. al- 
ready been abandoned by: its; in- 
habitants, whose tie to the spot was 
loosed when it ceased to form. the 
camp of their master, There. was 
really very little upon it that could 
be burned; and it was chiefly agva 
matter of form that its defences 
were set fire to by us before our 
departure. It was no secret that 
Masteeat would occupy it as soon 
as we left; and that she would 
soon restore it to its old strength, 
Still, the course which we followed 
left no room for it to be said that 
we had ourselves bestowed the place 
on any one. 

The rapidity with which, when 
all our work was done, the army 
was conveyed to the coast, forms 
one of the most remarkable features 
of the late campaign. Not all the 
prestige with which we were return- 
ing served to protect us from the 
petty insults of some of the robber 
tribes through whose districts our 
route lay. Children of the mist, 
as dishonest and rapacious as such 
children generally are, hovered on 
the mountain-sides while our bag- 
gage was within sight, never losing 
an opportunity of swooping down 
upon a straggling mule and bearing 
it away where pursuit was difficult, 
The boldness of these marauders, if 
they had been hanging on the flanks 
of a retreating army whose powerful 
enemy was as yet in the field against 
them, may be imagined.. Even as it 
was, the inconvenience they caused 
us could well have been dispensed 
with, r ' 

The renewal of our : intercourse 
with Prince Kassa of Tigreh, when 
he presented himself at Senafeh, 
was pleasant to both parties. Some 
of the prisoners liberated at Mag- 
dala were men who had formerly 
held positions of influence at the 
Tigreh Court. These were still with 
us. It was thought safer that they 
should return to their own conntry 
rather than join Wagshoom Go- 
bazeh, who might possibly have 
converted them into useful instru- 
ments in carrying out any designs 
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he may, entertain against Kassa, 
Therefore they had been, promised 
such a, recommendation on the part 
of his Excellency to their own prince 
as would insure .their protection 
so long as they forbore to intrigue 
against him. A covenant to this 
effect was made with them by their 
master ina durbar at. Senafeh. , At 
the same time it was felt that the 
intreduction of these possible cen- 
tres of sedition into his infant state 
made the gift of six small cannon, 
with which , it was proposed to 
strengthen that prince, all the more 
expedient. Reasons. affecting the 
tranquillity of the whole of Abys- 
sinia also indicated it as sound 
policy to do what we could to pre- 
vent him from being reduced to 
allegiance by Gobazeh; because, 
looking at the geographical features 
of Ethiopia, and the natural barriers 
it presents, as well as the variety of 
races scattered over its vast area, 
its only chance of enjoying. peace 
or a settled government manifestly 
lies in the absence of any attempt 
on the part of one man to unite all 
its provinces under hissway. More- 
over, his Excellency, during his 
memorable interview with Kassa 
near Adabagee, had promised that 
if he would prove bimself a friend 
in, facilitating our advance, her 
Majesty the Queen would reward 
him in such a way as would help 
him to hold his own against exter- 
nal and internal enemies. How the 
Prince exerted himself under the 
stimulus of this expectation has 
been recorded in former . letters. 
As he had sown he was now to reap; 
and it became Sir R. Napier’s pleas- 
ant part to, convey.to him at Sen- 
afeh an expression of her most 
gracious Majesty’s.. favour in the 
form of the small :battery of guns 
mentioned above, together with 
muskets sufficient to arm. a regi- 
ment, and a large quantity of am- 
munition, 

It. is gratifying to know that 
the object ,of. the late expedition 
has been accomplished without the 
rights of the chiefs or people of 
Abyssinia having heen. interfered 


with, . Theodorus, it is true, :has 
been stri of. his, power, and has 
paid with his; life the forfeit of the 
rash challenge whieh he had thrown 
down to us. Wagshoom Gobazeh, 
whom. we found. engaged in pro- 
bably a hopeless contest: with him 
whom no Abyssinian could resist, 
should now be able to secure’: for 
himself a leading place among, the 
princes of Ethiopia. Kassa, as has 
just been shown, has been consider- 
ably strengthened in the course of 
our operations. So have the Wollo 
Gallas, who occupied Magdala. im- 
mediately,on the withdrawal of our 
garrison. And on the whole, the 
more the political. position .as it 
was when. we landed at Zoulla, and 
as it is now, is studied, the more 
apparent becomes the soundness 
of the statement. made by Sir R. 
Napier in,a recent despatch, to, the 
effect that the prospects. of the 
country are fairer to-day than they 
were six months ago. . All \things 
considered, .it, may surely. be . said 
that seldom has so bright a page 
been written on the history of any 
kingdom as that which has been 
inscribed on ours by the hand, of 
the commander of the Abyssinian 
expedition. 

It was the writer's intention to 
close this letter with a few notes on 
certain points of military organisa- 
tion which have been prominently 
before us in Abyssinia, Such, 
more particularly, were cavalry; 
land transport, and the compara- 
tive characteristics of the different 
classes of soldiers whose services 
Great Britain can command. But 
probably it is just as well, that. his 
limits prevent him from , enteriag 
on, subjects which he, is so feebly 
able, to discuss. The,.old theory 
that the British soldier is‘ less 
adapted than the, Indian for, the 
vicissitudes ,of campaigning, or that 
he requires more ,transport, and 
greater care taken of him in, the 
field, is surely at . last,,.exploded, 
Were it not that this identical. be- 
lief was .put forward by an officer 
of considerable standing, while. pre- 
parations were being made for the 
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Campaign, it would be difficult to 
think that it had survived so long. 
The truth is, the ‘British. soldier, if 
not absurdly pampered, and speci- 
ally if cut off from helping himself 
too freely to liquor, is in all ordinary 
climates; and most notably in one like 
that of Abyssinia, by far the hardier 
of the two. There are no niceties 
regarding his food to be attended 
to; and when his day’s rations are 
required to be sent on with a flying 
column composed entirely of Euro- 
peans, a few bullocks which march 
alongside of the men can be made to 
serve as his supplies, without extra 
baggage-animals being required. 
This remark implies no depreciation 
of our splendid Indian soldiers. 
Never did the capabilities of these, 
when found of the right material, 
and properly disciplined, appear to 
greater advantage than during the 
march to Magdala. It is no small 
praise to say; what may truly be 
said, for instance, of the Belooch 
native infantry and Mizibee Pion- 
eers from the Punjab, that they 
are inferior only to the legions 
which are recruited in our own 
island. 

To suppose, however, that the 
former possess any special military 
capabilities which do not exist in 
a still greater degree in our own 
countrymen, is contrary to reason 
and experience. To be sure, if 
we treat our British troops on 
the principle suggested by the 
Bengal Rajah, who declared, if he 
had such soldiers, he would keep 
them like gamecocks or fighting 
dogs, and carry every man in a 
palanquin right up to the enemy 


and then slip him, we shall soon 
have them as helpless and effemi- 
nate as a few officers of the Rajah 


school have sometimes believed 
them to be. But if we will only 
work them well, both physically 
and mentally, and above all try to 
wean them from the baneful love 
of grog, not so much by means of 
harsh restrictions on their freedom 
of action as by seeking to raise 
them above the miserable craving, 
then we shall find the military 
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material of our race coming out in 
its real quality. ; 
Our opinions of the character 
of the Abyssinians must be éx- 
pressed with the utmost diffidence, 
considering the limited and ‘ex- 
ceptional nature of our: intercourse 
with them. Speaking even of the 
lowest classes as we found them, it 
may be said that, though not gene- 
rally distinguished by truthfulness 
of speech, they are honest and 
simple-minded, and equally capa- 
ble of being attached to a benehis: 
tor as of resenting injurious treat- 
ment. Physically they are a brave 
and hardy race, and possess many 
of the qualities out of which dis- 
cipline forms first-rate soldiers, 
though there is no saying what op- 
posite traits may belong to them, 
Their vanity and irrepressible love 
of boasting may almost be called a 
mania, Theodorus himself, great 
and brave as he was, used to boast 
to his army of his own prowess 
in a way never permitted to a 
British hero, except perhaps when 
some Officer is foolishly allowed b 
an indulgent general to set fort 
on a sheet of foolscap his own 
claims for the Victoria Cross! To 
“ fakhr” has become an_ estab- 
lished institution among Ethiopian 
braves, and the term denotes the 
riding furiously in front of one’s 
comrades, brandishing sword or 
spear, and vociferating all the time 
the praises of one’s own valour and 
strength, and performances gener- 
ally. : 
A careful examination of the re- 
ligion of modern Abyssinia would 
probably show that it is less cor- 
rupt than is often stated. Indeed, 
it is probable that much of what is 
good in the character of the people 
is due to the influence exerted upon 
them by their Christian faith. In 
the midst of sad ignorance and con- 
siderable. depravity there is yet 
evidence on every side of the lamp 
of truth that has been burning 
through all these ages m the coun- 
try. The circumstance of Judaism 
having formed the réligion of the 
people since the time of their con- 
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version from. the worship of: the 
serpent, by, it is said, Manilék the 
son of Solomon, until the fourth 
century, when Christianity became 
the established religion, sufficiently 
accounts for the tincture of ‘the 
Mosaic dispensation which is: still 
discernible in the country; as, for 
example, in their retention of cim 
cumcision. 

The writer does not know if 
there are any Jewish communities 
still existing in Abyssinia. The 
Church of Rome has a considerable 
number of adherents spread sparsely 
over the country, and there is at 
least one seminary for the education 
of priests of this religion, which has 
made at times spasmodic progress 
in Ethiopia during the lifetime of 
some particularly zealous and suc- 
cessful missionary. At present it 
appears to be at alow ebb. Refer- 
ence has frequently been made to 
the Muhammadans scattered over 
the country. The inroad of the 
Galla tribes admits of being easily 
traced; but it is more difficult to 
account for the existence—in Ti- 
greh, for example—of tolerably 
numerous Musalman villages not 
inhabited by Gallas; and also for 
the fact that most of ‘the larger 
towns contain a sprinkling of Mu- 
hammadans. A purely Muslim vil- 
lage has certain pleasing features of 
its own in Abyssinia, such as the 
Arab-like hospitality with which 
even British travellers are received 
on entering it, and the alacrity with 
which a mat or carpet is spread for 
the stranger, and bowls of milk 
produced for his refreshment, This 
strikes one all the more: because 
similar traits are not shown by the 
people of the Christian villages. 

o trace of the Sheeah or Persian 


heresy exists among the Musalmans 
of this country. They are altoge- 
ther Sunnees, which is due to what 
little intercourse they have with 
the centres of Islam being chiefly, 
if not entirely, with Mecca. They 
are tolerably free from the bigotry 


which forms a_ characteristic of 
the semi-Hindooised »Muhammadan 
communities of India. The Aziiba 
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Gallas settled in the regions round 
Loch Ashangee disclosed, at least 
in their ‘intercourse with us, no 
qualities sach as can ‘be 
well of. ‘Were it not for an admir- 
able letter brought to us‘from one 
of their religious teachers, it might 
have seemed they were pagans. 
On. the whole, cravat ‘are ‘otek: 
mended to avoid the neighbourhood 
of the Azuba Gallas. » Sm 
The Wollo Gallas, who have been 
already adverted to as occupying 
the districts between Manilek’s 
kingdom: of Shoa and the confines 
of Northern Abyssinia, are greatly 
superior to their Azuba co-religion- 
ists, Though brave and) warlike, 
they are at the same time a’ mild 
and intelligent people; and in 
ite of the ignorance im which 
they are steeped, we saw much that 
was good in them. They speak, 
of course, the Galla language, but 
their priests read and write Arabic 
as well. The best horses we any- 
where saw in Abyssinia are bred 
by these Gallas, and are reared 
in large herds, which run wild 
round the villages.. Every colt ‘is 
taken up, cut, and put to: work 
when two years old. No horses 
are reserved to a maturer age ‘for 
stud purposes, nor can the size'of a 
particular foal generally be ascer- 
tained. Fourteen hands. is’ the’ex- 
treme limit of height they grow to, 
and even that is very rare. Brown, 
grey, and chestnut are the common 
colours. Most of the little fellows 
are marked with the fly-bites which 
are always seen on horses bred at 
the Cape of Good Hope; Phis 
shows that the cattle-fly, of which 
we at one time heard so much, is 
at least no myth, although, hap ily, 
we ourselves saw nothing of it. 
The agility with which these horses 
gallop up and ‘down the ‘steep hill- 
sides, or bound with unerring foot- 
step over the most broken ground, 
is a illustration of what may 
be ted by early education, espe- - 
cially when transmitted to genera- 
tion after generation. The cireum- 
stance of shoes not being required 
for them, cannot be fairly quoted in 
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proof that shoes might be dispensed 
with for our horses, generally, -be+ 
cause the; soil of the ,country in 
whieh they are used’ is. very Soft. 
It.is covered with stones, ‘it is true; 
but there is @ difference betwcen 
the; hoof becoming hardened so as 
to endure with impunity occasional 
from. these on the one hand, 
and of acquiring the power of; re+ 
sisting the attrition) produced by 
gravelly soils,on the other. No- 
thing but iron; will be proof for 
many days together against the 
constant wear and tear of the latter 
process. The extreme docility of 
the, Galla ponies, and of Abyssinian 
horses,altogether, is a proof of their 
masters’ humanity and evenness of 
temper. It is doubtful if any horse 
is ever naturally wicked or malevo- 
lent, although vicious men make 
what are called vicious horses, 
Nothing could exceed the kind- 
ness and respect ;with which tlie 
Gallas received Meer Akbar Alee 
on. his . appearance among them. 
He. arrived at a most critical time— 


just as the people, terrified at the 
approach of our army, were desert- 


ing their villages. by: hundreds. In 
a few days more, nota human be- 
ing would have remained within a 
circuit. of, many, miles from Mag- 
dala, except, of course, those in our 
own camp. Queen Mastecat. her- 
self had -retired to a distant for- 
tress, carrying with her the young 
Prince, Eman Ahmad, . The most 
intense fear and hatred of Theodo- 
rus pervaded all classes., He had 
burned their mosques, slain their 
religious, teachers, and carried off 
their, daughters; and now that, the 
British, a3 was believed, were com- 
ing to strengthen him, extirpation 
seemed staring them in the face. 
Meer Akbar Alee was well. fitted 
to reassure them, on this subject. 
Pointing to the blackened ruins of 
their, sacred buildings, he reminded 
them of the imperative duty rest- 
ing on every Moslem to hold. life 
as nothing in avenging, outrages 
such.as they had endured. ), They 
readily admitted, that, it was so; 
and, appealing to their new guide 
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as one placed’ by! their common 
faith under’ that obligation equally 
with themselves, vowed to stand 
by him to the last! in: acting against 
Theodorus. :Masteeat, on hearing 
what was passing, hurried to the 
rendezvous, and: threw all her in- 
fluence into the séales; Meer Ak. 
bar Alee’s popularity’ and ascend+ 
ancy increased every hour, more 
especially ‘after he had formally 
invested the young Prince, Eman 
Ahmad, with the: great shield of 
his ancestors, which Masteeat, in a 
moment of generosity, had forced 
upon his acceptancenot quite to 
the satisfaction, as was easily to bé 
seen, of her own. chiefs. Only once 
did symptoms of the old panic reaps 
pear among her soldiers; , and that 
was when, after the battle of Arogeh, 
spies brought them news that the 
King had sent messengers to the 
British camp: for the purpose of 
making peace, This was exactly 
what Meer Akbar Alee had assured 
them would not be done; and he 
had some difficulty in satisfying 
them that Theodore’s overtures 
would prove abortive, unless he 
was prepared to give himself up 
prisoner, in which ease the British 
would not fail to carry him out of the 
country,,and consign him to a cer+ 
tain tapeo or small island, in which 
they had once accommodated a 
famous Frenchman, who had trou- 
bled the world much as Theodoris 
had done Abyssinia! It so hap» 
pened that, in thus. idrawing» on 
his limited knowledge: of European 
history for what he conceived | 
case in point, our ftiend had» no 
other authority than his own; and 
yet he expressed: his chief's inten- 
tions with tolerable. accuracy, as 
the result shortly proved to the 
satisfaction of all concerned. Little 
of outward state surrounded Queea 
Masteeat; although her authority 
was sufficiently absolute: Her 
principal residence was a humble 
enough affair, on the top of ahigh 
hill called Lugod.. She was: said 
to be the: only lady in the country 
who possessed’ 8 chair or a bed+ 
stead. Both of these articles con- 
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sisted of rude frames covered with 
hides. The Galla’ women ‘have! @ 
eustom of displaying all their jewel- 
lery and trinkets’on the walls’ of 
the reception-room, as ‘often as 
friends are expected. This ‘is! \in- 
stead of carrying off their gossips 
to cozy’ little rooms filled’ with 
wardrobes, as‘is‘thte custom of our 
own excellent wives, there to spend 
an afternoon in trying to make’ the 
visitor break the ‘tenth command- 
ment’ amid a pile of ‘shawls and 
silk dresses. The array ‘of ‘silver 
ornaments on Masteeat’s’ parlour- 
walls was described’ as rather 
pretty. Her limited. revenue ‘is 
derived chiefly from a salt-duty, a 
small tax on villages, and ‘a certain 
sum. on the sale of every horse, 
mule,' ox, donkey, and sheep. A 
mild maternal: government. on the 
whole is that of Masteeat, who 
must have beén pretty in her youth 
having still a fine complexion ‘a d 
a’pleasing countenance, from whieh 
the absence! of ‘every trace’ of co- 
quetry shows that she has accepted 
her position as a douce and honest 
matron, albeit’ fond of adorning 
herself as becomes a queen with 
golden brooches and brovaded robes 
to any extent. Mothers are proba- 
bly the same*all the world over, 
and the affection she showed for 
her son’ was striking. To praise or 
notice the boy was to’'cause the 
dame to seize one’s hand and re- 
spectfully kiss it, after a fashion 
which told of a ‘good heart and a 
simple nature. 

The fact of religious 


intolerance 
being very often the fiercer towards 
® particular sect in’ proportion as 
the grounds of difference between 
the latter and our own are few or 
trifling, is well illustrated in’ Abys- 


sinia. The national ereed-is essen- 
tially that of ‘the Catholic Church 
as existing prior ‘to the Reforma- 
tion, excepting ‘on one’ or two ab- 
struse points’ of ‘doctrine,’ relating 
chiefly to the nature and office of 
the Holy Spirit. Nevertheless, just 
as the Scottish Presbyterian of 
the characteristic type would pre- 
fer saying his prayers, if he will 
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pardon us‘ the expression, by the 
side of a Hottentot or ‘a ' Hindoo 
rather than utider the same “roof 
with ‘a Papist, or possibly even ‘an 
Episeopaliah, ‘so are’ the Abyssin- 
jans prepared to fraternise with 
Pagans or Protestants, Brahmins or 
Methodists, but not on any account 
with’ Roman Catholics. eir | ha- 
tred of Muhammadans depends on 
political and not ‘on’ speculative 
rrounds; sinee they live in constant 
ar ‘of Turkish aggression: Their 
mass, liturgy, sacraments, holydays, 
and fasts, are those of Rome, Ori- 
ginally the’ Abyssinian ‘Church was 
ain ofishoot of the Gréek Church of 
Saint Marcos, but when that ‘saint’s 
seat’ was usurped by the Copis, the 
latter succeeded in forcing bisho 
of ‘their own on Ethiopia, where t 
—_ ten of Alexandria is 
to this day recognised as the earthly 
head of the ‘Church. Thé ‘local 
ae is maintained chiefly by 
nd’ settled. on the various reli- 
gious institutions. This is - some- 
times cultivated) by the monks 
themselves, sometimes let to far- 
mers.’ A few ‘chiirches enjoy’ a 
revenue in the form of a tax they 
are allowed to levy on some adjoin- 
ing village. There are also fixed 
fees to be paid to the priest on the 
performance of. most ceremonies, 
Public ‘worship is held on Sundays, 
and on all the numerous feasts or- 
dained by the Church, Baptist is 
performed with due solemnity in 
the Church. The Christian name 
is then given by the godfather or 
godmother, but is not generally 
used afterwards in addressing’ ‘the 
ehild, which has a’ fancy’ name 
given it by its own'relations| The 
dead who have not’ incurred the 
ins of excommunication are 
ried ‘with the usual rites in con- 
secrated ground. Coffins are’ not 
thought requisite except for the 
highest’ classes.’ Every marriage is 
consecrated by a priest at the time 
it is made; but this’ consecration 
merely gives. civil ‘and igious 
legality to the contract, without 
making it binding for life, as un- 
der the terrible provisions of the 
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English statute-book. -Jn order to 
make the marriage indissoluble, 
it, is necessary that the, couple 
should solemnly partake ether 
of the holy communion, his is 
hardly. ever done until the pair 
have. arrived, in all, love. and 
harmony, nearly, at the end of 
life’s _ pilgrimage, Wife-murder 
is, therefore au, almost unknown 
crime, in Abyssinia. . Matrimony 
also. is, freely entered on, for 
it..is only in. countries where a 
more rigorous marriage law is in 
force that any one seems to ques- 
tion the wisdom of, the Divine 
maxim, that it. is not good for a 
man to be alone. Several. attempts 
haye. been made by the Jesuits 
to teach the ignorant. people of 
Ethiopia., Naturally, however, the 
self-denying labours of these apos- 
tles pointed to reconciling men and 
women to the Church of Rome, 
therefore the opposition they en- 
countered was. great, and it is 
doubtful if their pupils were any 
better. after thei® teaching than 
they were before. What Abyssinia 
needs is, light’ from within, if that 
could possibly, be. kindled in any 
part of it, .The,.country hardly 
calls for missionery labors in the 
sense of prosel tising, or subvert- 
ing, existing beliefs he Old and 
New Testaments are in the hands 
of all, who can read; and the know- 
ledge of Bible history shown by 
lads, even of the humbler classes, 
proves that here, at least, no im- 

diment is placed by. the priest- 
ood in the way of fulfilling the 
command to search the, Scriptures. 
Theodorus could read but not write, 
and his . favourite study was the 
Psalms of. David. He was fond of 
selecting types for himself fiom 
among the characters of the sacred 
narrative, and likening his enemies 
ina similar manner, to. the. least 
worthy personages of whom, men- 
tion occurs in, the same quarter. 
Whatever, may be the future part 
assigned to the late. Emperor’s only 
son, the intelligent child who has 
just accompanied his Excellency Sir 
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R. Napier to England, possibly there 
or 


will yet. be reason Abyssinia 
to bless the day when a link wag 
thus formed between her ignorant 
people and the centre of all religious 
light. and civil liberty in the modern 
world, even the great. and Christian 
Queen Victoria, It.is impossible 
to tell whether any.such result wil} 
follow from this orphan being 
placed, as it were, under the guar. 
dianship of our nation; but it is to 
be hoped that, the view now ad- 
verted to will not, be lost sight of 
when the manner in which the boy 
is to be educated. comes under 
consideration. It is in such .caseg 
as his that the want is felt:of one 
Catholic Church, at once above and 
independent of all the. speculative 
and ritual and political differences 
which have divided Christendom 
inte so many separate and often 
hostile parties. In what. manner 
to, educate poor young Alamiid so 
that if ever he return to his native 
land he may be accepted by his 
countrymen as a reformer, even of 
ecclesiastical errors and abuses, ig 
surely deserving of our anxious 
thought. The Chureh of Rome is 
for many reasons necessarily placed 
on one side in dealing with this 
question. Not less. so, it must be 
added, is the existing religious 
Establishment .of Scotland, inas- 
much as it. would be as unnatural 
to try to introduce Presbyterianism 
into Abyssinia, ag it would be in- 
judicious to take any step with the 
young Prince which might dispose 
him hereafter to embark—-in—such 
an attempt, So many apparentlyt 
accidental circumstances, from. the 
death, first of bis father, and then 
of his mother, down to incidents of 
lesser mark, have conspired to con+ 
duct. this child, .as)it, were, right 
up to the foot of Queen Victoria’s 
throne, that there, seems ground 
for hope that good may yet at. some 
future period be evolved for Abys- 
sinia out of all these events, With 
the earnest: Uesire that such may 
be the case, the writer now con- 
cludes these letters. 
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For about two years subsequent- 
ly to the events recorded in our 
last number, Sir Robert Peel, the 
recoguised leader of the Tory party, 
continued to. guide the legislation 
of the country. His hold upon the 
sympathies and goodwill of his 
followers became indeed day by day 
more lax. They were wounded by 
his habitual coldness and reserve, 
and they looked with ever-deepening 
distrust upon the course into which 
his financial policy was running, 
Not that they were opposed to Free- 
trade, so long as it should rest up- 
on sound principle. What they 
did object to was that, without any 
attempt to arrange with foreign 
countries a system of reciprocal 
intercourse, duties on imports and 
exports were lessened or repealed 
which had heretofore supplied the 
State with an adequate revenue, 
while at the same time they pro- 
tected native industry. The party 
argued thus: Make, by commercial 
treaties, any arrangements which 
you consider to be advantageous 
to the common weal, We will go 
with you in opening British ports 
to French silks and French wines, 
provided France will act in the 
same liberal spirit towards British 
cotton goods. We will admit into 
the home market, at reduced rates, 
the corn, hemp, and tallow of the 
northern powers, provided they will 
reduce, in equal proportion, the 
duties which they now levy on our 
cutlery and hardware; but. don’t 
let us throw away what we possess 
without getting anything back in 
exchange, which we shall certainly 
do if we allow all the nations of the 
earth to glut our market with their 
products, while they shut our pro- 
duets out of their market by tax- 
ing them heavily. Nor can we con- 
sent to any other policy, so far as 
the colonies are concerned, than 
one which shall treat them as in- 
tegral though outlying portions of 


the British empire. Their trade 
is, or ought to be, more to us, and 
ours to them, than the trade of the 
whole world besides; indeed,’ we 
see no use in establishing colo- 
nies at all, unless they be taught, 
so long as they remain ‘in a state, 
so to speak, of: pupilage, to 
look to the mother country as to 
their capital And especially are 
we bound, by moral not less than 
by fiscal considerations, to favour 
the commerce of sugar-growing ‘dis- 
tricts, which, by the Act emancipat- 
ing their slaves, we have placed 
upon an industrial level far below 
that of countries where slavery still 
continues, Act in this spirit, and 
you will find us ready to. co-operate 
with you, even if, from time to 
time, we do so with regret. But to 
tell us that it is judicious to throw 
away the advantages which it took 
us generations to secure, and, with 
our heavily-taxed products, to enter 
into competition at home and abroad 
with the untaxed products of fore 
nations—this is what we cannot lis- 
ten to, for there is no logic in it, 
Set trade free by all means if you 
can, but don’t let the freedom be 
all on one side. Give and: take’ is 
fair play. It will never do to give, 
taking nothing in exchange. 

It was thus that the: Protection- 
ists, as they were called, ‘reasoned 
five-and-twenty years ago. Was 
their reasoning wild and baseless? 
If it were, why chuckle, as we have 
been taught of late to do, over 
that special commercial treaty with 
France of which the late Mr. Cob- 
den was the real author, though Mr. 
Gladstone would willingly take the 
credit of it to himself? - And why 
move heaven andearth as we are 
doing to conclude. similar treaties 
with Austria? Besides, though \the 
country worked through the crisis 
which the introduction of the 
new system brought upon it, is 
there any Free er bold enough 
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to assert that it did so ex- 
cept at the expense of a prodigious 
amount ‘of’ individual suffering ? 
Where are the West India pro- 
ptietors, at one time among the 
wealthiest and most loyal subjects 
of ‘the Crown?’ What has become 
of; the thousands of English silk- 
weavers who throve and were con- 
tent at» Coventry and in Spital- 
fields? Oan the numbers of small 
farmers and country gentlemen be 
counted, either in England or Scot- 
land, who, broke up and went to 
pieces under the pressure of the 
new order of things And Treland! 
Has Ireland benefited by the blow 
that was struck at her chief indus- 
try?! Observe that. we are not 
arguing now, any more’ than the 
Conservative “party argued _five- 
and-twenty years ago; against the 
principle of 'Free-trade in the ab- 
stract. It is a selfevident truth, 
that all nations would most effec- 
tively thrive were all alike to 


abandon what may be called the 
forcing system ; that the land which 


abounds in coal and iron is marked 
out: by nature as a land of manu- 
factures; that countries  desti- 
tute of mineral wealth, yet blessed 
with a fertile soil and a_ genial 
climate, are set apart by the same 
hand for agriculture ; that where the 
silkworm abounds and the mulberry 
flourishes, the raw material of one 
valuable industry may best be pro- 
duced, just as the raw material for 
another valuable industry is to be 
procured in regions where the cot- 
ton-tree grows. All this is self- 
evident; and equally obvious is the 
truth, that if the countries which 
grow the corn; the silk, and the 
eotton will be content to make an 
interchange of their produce with 
the countries best able to work 
up the: raw material into shape, 
each will obtainywhat it requires at 
once better in quality and cheaper 
in price than if the whole betake 
themselves to industries for which 
nature refuses to supply facilities, 
and, in order to foster the growth of 
these, impose theavy duties on the 
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rival industries with which their 
neighbours are , anxious to sup- 
ply them. But has this state of 
things ever existed in the world 
since the world was in its infancy? 
And if it is to be introduced: now 
that the world has'grown old, how 
can the desirable end be accom: 
plished except by the operation of 
commercial treaties ?. No,’ We held 
five-and-twenty years‘ azo, and we 
hold stili, that, circumstanced as 
all the nations of the earth then 
were, the policy proposed by the 
Anti-corn-law League, and accepted 
and acted upon by a Government 
pledged to a different course, was 
@ suicidal policy. Everything aim- 
ed at by Mr. Cobden ‘and Mr. Bright 
might have been obtained—more 
gradually, perhaps, but not the less 
surely—by wise negotiation. And 
the people, grateful to their natural 
leaders, would have become more 
and more attached to the Constitu- 
tional Government which had watch- 
ed over their collective interests, and 
relaxed the springs of mdustry by 
a process which injured no one yet 
benefitee all. As it was, the tri- 
umph of Free-trade became, in point 
of fact, the triumph of the Demo- 
cratic over the Constitutional prin- 
ciple, It was forced upon a relue- 
tant aristocracy by the action of 
ignorant mobs and furious dema- 
gogues. Thecry in which the move- 
ment began was a false cry; the 
occasion which gave force to it was 
an artificial oceasion. Its effeets 
were the immediate ruin of thou- 
sands, and its ultimate issues are 
what we see around us. Bread and 
meat are dearer now than anybody, 
except the few who remember the 
great French war, can __ recollect 
The owners and cultivators of the 
soil have in many instances become 
as little loyal to the great instite- 
tions of the country as the scum of 
the large towns. The fashion has 
been introduced and perpetuated 
of demanding from the Legislature 
whatever mob-leaders desire, and 
enforeing the demand by perpetual 
exhibitions of \ physical force. If 
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the change which the last Reform 
Bill has introduced imto the con- 
stituencies fail to stop all this, by 
bringing more into harmony than 
they have recently been the differ- 
ent classes of society, we really do 
not see how society is to hold to- 
gether. And all this comes to pass 
because a Minister, strong in the 
support of a party which expressed 
the genuine views of the country in 
1843, and was willing to carry him 
through all his difficulties, chose to 
forget the lessons of a long life, and 
abruptly and at the bidding of a 
mob abdicate, in favour of men of 
one idea, his power to dictate to 
Parliament the commercial policy 
most suited to the wants and con- 
ditions of the people. We do not 
make this assertion without regret, 
because in Peel’s career there is so 
much to admire, that in reproach- 
ing him we seem to reproach a per- 
sonal friend; and the last thing we 
desire to do is to rake up the ashes 
of forgotten animosity. But justice 
to the living requires that we should 
not ignore or try to hide the mis- 
takes of the dead. The bitter strife 
that arose between Sir Robert Peel 
and Mr, Disraeli was not the fruit 
of discontent or envy on the part 
of the latter. It naturally came of 
the abandonment by the ‘one of 
principles which the other held to 
be sound principles, and the sore- 
ness caused by what was felt or 
believed to be a second betrayal of 
his party by the Tory leader. 

The defeetion of a party from its 
chief is almost always ual. Now 
one, now another, of the more gifted 
of his subordinates stands aloof 
from him, and, without going into 
open opposition, lets no opportunity 
escape of exposing his delinquencies. 
It was thus that, between 1843 and 


1845, Mr. Disraeli acted; voting for dange 


the Government as often as he 
could, keeping away from divisions 
wher neutrality was ible, and 
striking hard from time: to \time, 
as often as some gross and glaring 
inconsistency called .for rebuke. 
On such occasions he was listened 
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to with a degree of attention and 
which was new to him. 
The House saw that there was one 
them whose powers they had 
not heretofore appreciated — who 
was able to express in fitting terms 
sentiments which they shared with 
him. Cheers rewarded his ex- 
ertions. From a back bench, whence, 
when he to play the orator, 
he had addressed aker, he 
was constrained to come down toa 
seat below the gangway. At last 
came that memorable appeal which 
wound up by pronouncing a Con- 
servative Government to be “an or- 
ganised hypocrisy.” It was thecon- 
summation of his triumph. He was 
forthwith installed, conjointly with 
Lord George Bentinck, in & posi- 
tion from which he never afterwards 
receded. The country party, as a 
large section of the Tories ca'led- 
themselves, accepted him as one of 
their leaders; and their sole lead- 
er, after the death of Lord George, 
in the House of Commons he has 
ever since continued to be. 

All this while the Anti-corn-law 
League did its work in its own 
way. Enormous sums were raised 
to forward the object which it pro- 
fessed to seek; and from one ex- 
tremity of the island to another 
the organisation spread. It is a 
remarkable fact, however, that the 
League had expended its force, and 
was fast falling into disrepute, just 
as events occurred which were des- 
tined to give to it an unlooked-for 
triumph. In the autumn of 1845, 
a re got abroad that a blight 
had fallen upon the potato ex 
both in Great Britain and d 
So far as Ireland was concerned, 
this, if it should prove to be true, 
must be a circumstance t not 
only with inconvemence with 
r; and that it was 
in this light by, the Government 
became at once when, on 
the lst of Nov: a meeting of 
the Cabinet was All that 
passed at that meeting, and the re- 
sults to which it Jed, are now mat- 
ters of history. Sir ah 
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took one view of the case, and of 
the best means of dealing with it; 
the great body of his colleagues 
took another. He produced papers 
to show that the state of Ireland 
was critival; that the harvests in 
foreign countries had been deficient ; 
that the Governments of seve 
European States had taken steps to 
prevent the exportation and to en- 
courage the importation of grain; 
and that Belgium, in particular, had 
in one day cleared the Liverpool 
market of rice. Under such cir- 
cumstances, he suggested that either 
by Order in Council, or by calling 
Parliament together, all restrictions 
upon the importation of foreign 
corn should be suspended. His 
own opinion was, that the course 
by Order in Council was to be pre- 
ferred, because time, which was im- 
rtant, would be saved by it; but 
fre added his conviction that, by 
whatever process the suspension 
was brought about, it would be 
at once inexpedient and impossible 
to renew the existing laws. . 
+ It will be seen that the ostensible 
object of this strong measure was 
to avert from Ireland the distress 
with which that country was threat- 
ened. Not a word was spoken as 
to a like necessity overlying Eng- 
land and Scotland; yet in Eng- 
land and Scotland not less than in 
Ireland, and indeed all over Europe, 
the potato crops were known to 
have failed. The question, there- 
fore, raised by the opponenis of Sir 
Robert's policy, and especially by 
Lord Derby, then Lord Stanley, 
was this: By suspending the re- 
“striction on the importation of for- 
eign corn, shall we accomplish the 
end at which you areaiming? Will 
the arrangement do the slightest 
? Will it not, on the contrary, 
© immense harm tolreland? True, 
the failure of the potato crop is to 
the Irish cottier the failure of his 
means of subsistence. But what 
then? He has no money wherewith 
to purchase corn, however cheap. or 
abundant it may be. His labour, 
such as it is, has been pledged in 
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advance for the cabin in which he 


lives, and the potato-ground a 

it. What will be eye to 4 
of flooding . harbour in Ireland 
with grain? ou offer him food 
at a cheap rate which he is without 
the means of buying. On the other 
hand, the small farmers of Ireland, 
constituting, with their families. 
the bulk of the population, will be 
utterly ruined if you let in foreign 
corn as you propose todo, Their 
holdings, varying from ten to fif- 
teen acres, grow oats as well as po- 
tatoes; and to the sale of their oatg, 
at perhaps advanced prices, they 
look as making amends for the logs 
which they have sustained by the 
potato blight. What we advi 
therefore, is, that you let the fi 
policy of the nation remain as it i 
while means are forthwith adopted 
of employing on public works—te- 
munerative, if possible—the people, 
who, wiihout such aid, must perish, 
And, in the meanwhile, let the heads 
of departments be instructed to 
take precautionary measures, s0 
that if sudden distress occurs in 
any part of Ireland, the means may 
be at hand to cope with it. 

Between the Ist and 6th of No- 
vember the Cabinet met four times. 
They separated, having arrived ap- 
parently at the conclusion that a 
suspension far less a repeal of the 
Corn Laws, was not then necessary, 
and that other and better sources 
of relief for Ireland were attainable, 
But on the 22d there appeared in 
the newspapers a letter from Lord 
John Russell, which—a not unfre- 
quent incident in the noble Lord's 
published correspondence — threw 
over all the principles which he 
had advocated up to the date of its 
publication. Lord John had never, 
till that date, been an advocate for 
free-trade in corn. In 1839 he 
voted, indeed, for the substitution 
of a moderate fixed duty for the 
sliding-seale; and two years later 
he proposed, as Minister, a fixed 
duty of 8s, per quarter. Some- 
thing of the same sort he had even 
advocated in the session just closed; 
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but now his views were changed. 
He believed the current rumour 
that the Government was in diffi- 
culties, and he hastened to take ad- 
vantage of the circumstance. After 
a jeering reference to his rival's 
many tergiversations, he proceeded 
to say: “ The result of resistance 
to qualified concessions must be the 
same in the present instance as in 
these I have mentioned. It is no 
longer worth while to contend for 
a fixed duty. . The Government 
appear to be waiting for some ex- 
cuse to give up the present Corn 
Laws. Let the people affurd them 
the excuse they seek.” 

This letter, dated from LEdin- 
burgh, appeared in the London 
newspapers on the 22d of Novem- 
ber. On the 26th another meeting 
of the Cabinet was held, at which 
the Prime Minister stated that the 
document in question had “ mate- 
rially affected his position.” He 
returned, therefore, to his project of 
getting rid of the Corn Laws—not, 
as he had previously suggested, by 
Order in Council, leaving the future 
to take care of itself, but by call- 
ing Parliament together, and sum- 
marily, and by an act of the Legis- 
lature, repealing them. Mr. Disraeli, 
in his political biography of Lord 
George Bentinck, seems to imply, 
that Sir Robert Peel’s views were 
on this occasion adopted by all the 
members of the Administration ex- 
cept one. “Strange to say, the 
sane Cabinet that on the lst of the 
month had refused by a large ma- 
jority to consent to an Order in 
Council for a suspension of a law, 
because they deemed that suspen- 
sion might be a bar to its re-enact- 
ment, were now almost unanimous- 
ly prepared to take even a stronger 
step, and that with a view to the 
virtual abrogation of the same law.” 
It was’ not exactly so, The ma- 
jority of the Cabinet still resisted 
the proposal, pointing out, with 
perfect truth, that “the calamity ” 
was as yet only in expectancy; 
that there was no famine, nor any 
assurance of famine, even in Ire- 
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land, in November 1845; and that 
to guard against its possible occur+ 
rence was their duty—not to tam- 
per with the general laws that bore 
upon the commercial interests of 
the country. It was, indeed, this 
adverse spirit on the part of the 
more influential of his coll 
which led to Sir Robert Peel's -re- 
signation on the 6th of December. 
But we need not continue in detail 
the history of circumstances which 
are but indirectly connected with the 
proper subject of our present paper. 
Enough is done when we state that 
Peel having resigned, Lord John 
was sent for; that he saw the Queen 
on the 10th; that on the llth he 
undertook to form an Administra- 
tion, which he failed to do. This 
brings us to the 20th, at which date 
Peel being commanded to resume 
his pusition as First Lord of the 
Treasury, had no alternative except 
to obey. Even now, had there been 
in him the moral courage which the 
occasion required, he might have 
kept his party together. No doubt, 
the battle of the Corn Laws, if fought 
at all, must have been fought under 
great disadvantages, for the enemy 
were in possession of his. secret; 
but a frank avowal of all that had 
occurred would have insured to him 
the victory notwithstanding. — 
at least, is our conviction now; 
there is reason to believe that such 
was the conviction of Lord Stanley 
at the moment. At all events, we 
know that Lord Stanley remon- 
strated against the threatened sur- 
render, He pointed out that the 
measure, if carried, would be care 
ried “‘ by aid of the whole body of 
Peel’s opponents, and the lukewarm 
support of a few of his friends, 
against the angry opposition of the 
great mass of the Conservative 
party.” Finding his remonstrances 
of no avail, he retired from the 
Cabinet. The issues are given in 
few words. Parliament came to- 
gether, and on the 22d January 
1846 Peel proposed his scheme, in 
one of the most remarkable speeches 
to which a House of Commons had 
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ever listened. The speaker affected 
no mystery on the subject of his 
own change of opinion. He con- 
fessed that the Trish famine had 
but very indirectly brought him to 
is present conclusions; and that, 
having satisfied himself that on 
a principle: of abstract justice 
the home-growth of corn ought not 
to be protected,’he was prepared, 
let the consequences be what the 
might, to abolish the duties whic 
protected it. Nor was the speech 
more remarkable because of the 
skill with which these views were 
advocated, than on acvount of the 
tone of injured innocence which 
pervaded it. “Iam not,” he said, 
‘under an obligation to any man, 
or to any body of men, for being 
compelled to submit to the sacrifice 
which I have submitted to, and to 
undergo the official duties and la- 
bour which I have undertaken. . . . 
I will not stand at the helm during 
such tempestuous nights as I have 
seen, if the vessel be not allowed 
fairly to pursue the course which I 
think she ought to take. I wish 
not, in undertaking to direct the 
course of the vessel, to be guided by 
the observa'ions which have been 
taken in 1842. I will reserve to 
myself the making out of that 
course; and I must, for the public 
interest, claim to myself the unfet- 
tered power of judging of those 
measures which ? conceive it will 
be better for the country to pro- 
pepe. Sir, I do not wish to be the 
inister of England; but while I 
have the high honour of holding 
that office, I am determined to hold 
it by no servile tenure. I will only 
hold that office on the condition of 
being unshackled by any other ob- 
ligations than those of consulting 
the public interests, and of provid- 
ing for the public safety.” 
« We recommend our readers to 
turn up their Hansards, and to 
read this memorable spdech in ex- 
tenso. It will be an act of justice 
not only to the dead but to the 
a because, unless the provoca- 
tion be present to men’s memories, 
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there is some risk of their regard. 
ing the rebuke which it called forth 
as unnecessarily severe. Having 
the provocation distinctly before us, 
we can both understand and make 
the fullest allowances for the bitter. 
ness of tone which pervades Mr, 
Disraeli’s reply. Lord Jolin’ Rus- 
sell spoke next after Peel, tender- 
ing him his support ; and then Mr, 
Disraeli broke in: “The right 
honourable gentleman says that. it 
is not so much by force of argu- 
ment as by the cogency of observa- 
tion that he has arrived at this con- 
clusion. But, sir, surely the obser- 
vation which the right honourable 
gentleman has made might have 
been made when he filled a 
scarcely less considerable than that 
which he now occupies, and enjoyed 
power scarcely less ample than that 
which he now wields in this House, 
I want to know how it is that the 
right honourable gentleman, who 
certainly enjoys the full maturity 
of manhood, should not have ar- 
rived at this opinion, which I de- 
plore, although conscientious, at the 
moment when his present Govern- 
ment was formed. What, sir, are 
we to think of the eminent states- 
man who, having served under four 
sovereigns” (Peel had somewhat os- 
tentatiously proclaimed that fact), 
“ unable to complain of want of ex- 
perience or royal confidence—who, 
having been called on to steer the 
ship on so many occasions and un- 
der such perilous circumstances— 
has only, during the last three years, 
found it necessary entirely to deme 
his conclusions on that important 
topic which must have presented 
itself for more than a quarter of a 
century for his consideration ?” 
This is but # sample, and a mild 
sample, of the vigour with which 
the rising Conservative siatesman 
assailed his recreant chief. We 
give it because a sample was oy = 
sary for our present p ; bu 
jeune farther into the debates of 
two-and-twenty years ago could 
serve no other purpose than to 
revive memories which are best 
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forgotten. Enough, therefore, is 
done when we state that from this 
struggle of wits Peel came out 
second-best. He had no reply to 
make to the charges which were 
brought against him; and even when 
the arrangements of his Cabinet, as 
it then held together, became a sub- 
ject of discussion, the figure which 
he cut was an undignified one. Mr. 
Gladstone had taken Lord Stanley’s 
lace. He was Secretary of State 
or the Colonies, but had no seat in 
the House; and Peel, when asked 
whether, without a seat in the 
House, the Colonial Minister at- 
tended Cabinet meetings, and took 
art in their deliberations, was ob- 
iged to confess that he did. Yet 
this same Peel was further obliged 
to admit that Sir George Murray, 
being in a like condition—being 
Master-General of the Ordnance, 
and a member of the Duke’s Cab- 
inet a few years before—had been 
excluded from sitting and voting 
in Cabinet, on the constitutional 
ground that it is unbecoming in any 
man to advise as to the policy of a 
Government which he is not in a 
condition to support in one or other 
of the Houses of Parliament, 

Peel carried his motion for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, as Lord 
Derby foretold that he would do, 
“by the aid of the whole body of his 
opponents and the lukewarm sup- 
ort of a few of his friends,” He 

d another and far more urgent 
uestion before the House, “ the 
egistration of Arms Bill for 
Ireland,” but that he allowed to 
hang fire. When first bsoposee it 
was in winter. The House had 
been assured that on the passing of 
that measure depended the lives of 
many persons. The House, be- 
lieving the statement, hurried it 
through the preliminary stages, and 
there the zeal of the proposer 
seemed to die out. The winter 
assed in wrangling over the Corn- 
aw Repeal Bill. Irishmen were 
left to carry arms as they chose, and 
to shoot one another to their hearts’ 
content. We cannot recollect that 
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assassinations were more frequent 
in that winter than they had ever 
been; at all events, the ‘Govern- 
ment made no great account of 
them. The consequence was, that 
the Protectionists, concluding that 
the Minister was befooling 

made up their minds to get rid of 
him on the first convenient oppor- 
tunity. Had they notsome ground 
for their surmises—some excuse 
for the act of revenge which in 
due time was perpetrated? Surely 
they had. Peel could not but be 
aware that if he pushed his Arms 
Bill vigorously in the first instance, 
O'Connell, with all the mem 
Irish and English, that follow 
him, would from pure malice vote 
against his Corn Bill, Their 
strength being added to that of the 
Protectionists would have defeated 
the measure. The Corn Laws would 
remain, while he must necessarily 
resign. He therefore allowed the 
Arms Bill to sleep, and roused it 
up again after the long nights 
were over, and the Bill for the re- 
peal of the duties on foreign corn 
was safe. But he roused it up 
again to no good p . The 
Protectionists, mindful only of the 
outrage which they had suffered, 
made common cause with the 
Whigs, and the Bill being reject- 
ed by a considerable majority, Sir 
Robert Peel and his colleagues 
resigned, ; 

And here again, in justification 
of the living, as well as with a 
view “to preserve the truth of his- 
tory, it 1s necessary to advert to 
certain circumstances which had 
preceded and led up to this catas- 
trophe. The leadership of the third 
party in the State—the Protection- 
ists, as they were called—was as 
yet undetermined, Lord Stanley 
had not declared himself; and in 
the House of Commons, those in 
whom, as Ministers, the party 
trusted, had betrayed them. They 
became, therefore, as sheep without 
a shepherd, till Lord George Ben- 
tinck was forced by circumstances 
into a situation in every respect 
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distasteful to him. He had been 
eighteen years in Parliament with- 
out ever coming to the front; he 
would have gladly remained in his 
obscurity had the arrangement been 
ible. But it was not possible. 

rd George was known to be a 
man of extraordinary ability as a 
calculator. He possessed an as- 
tounding memory, and, though de- 
fective as an orator, all that he said 
was well said, and might be fully 
relied upon. His energies were 
prodigious, overcoming both great 
delicacy of constitution and that 
reserve which is not unfrequently 
the accompaniment of talent litile 
exercised. He flung himself into 
the struggle of which his conscience 
approved, and became the prudent 
and wise adviser of all who came 
to him. Such a man could not 
escape from the responsibilities 
which attach to the leader of a 
party. He was accepted as such, 
indeed forced into the position, by 
a host of enthusiastic admirers, and 
became, in consequence, the organ 
of communication between them 
and the Peel Government. Now, 
Lord George entertained his own 
views as to the proper mode of 
dealing with Ireland. He believed 
that a policy of wise conciliation 
was more likely to maintain peace 
there than one of repression; and 
hence, though scarcely prepared to 
go against the Minister on his 
Arms Bill, he was very far from re- 
garding it as a panacea for Ireland’s 
grievances. It is customary on 
at occasions for the chief of the 
vernment to settle with the 
leader of the Opposition the order 
in which public business shall be 
taken; and Lord George, who de- 
sired as much as possible to de- 
lay the Corn-law repeal measure, 
settled it in private conference with 
the Ministerial whip that, provided 
the third reading of this Bill were 
a ewe till after Easter, the 
rotectionists would allow the 
Arms Bill to be carried though the 
House of Lords sub silentio. But 
no sooner was this advantage gained 
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than the Government disavowed 
the proceedings of the whip, and 
pressed on their great measure, the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, in order 
that it might reach the House of 
Lords before Easter. Indignant 
at such a gross breach of faith, 
Lord George made a clean breast of 
it before the House in regard to 
the Arms Bill, and the negotiations 
arising out of it. The Secretary of 
the Treasury admitted the correct- 
ness of his statement. The First 
Lord of the Treasury denied that 
the Secretary had any authority 
for doing as he had done. Mr, 
Tuffnel, the Whig whip, pronounced 
that public business could not be 
carried on if the recognized organs 
of parties were repudiated by their 
chiefs; and the feelings of mem- 
bers on both sides went with Lord 
George. The Protectionists came 
to the conclusion that with the ren- 
egade Administration terms could 
no longer be kept. Had the case 
of the Arms Act been stronger than 
it was, feeling would have doubtless 
prompted them to oppose it. Under 
existing circumstances, there was 
no single inducement of weight 
enough to hold them back; and, 
voting as has just been shown, the 
Government broke up. 

Thus, for the second time within 
a space of sixteen years, the great 
Tory party fell to pieces. For 
the second time the great bulk 
of the party declared that their 
leaders had betrayed them; while 
the leaders, affirming that they had 
sacrificed themselves to the best 
interests of the country, put the 
crown of martyrdom on their own 
brows, and gloried in their defeat, 
It appears to us that their glorying 
would have been more reasonable 
had they subsequently acted more 
in accord than they did with their 
own avowed principles. Take the 
following as an illustration of what 
we mean: Sir Robert Peel made 
way for Lord John Russell in July 
1846. The latter had been barely 
four weeks in power when he intro- 
duced into the House of Commons 
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a Bill for the readjustment. of the 
duties on foreign and _ colonial 
sugar. To Lord John’s scheme 
Lord George Bentinck proposed an 
amendment, which, had it been 
carried, would have closed the Brit- 
ish markets against all sugars which 
were the produce of slave labor. 
The amendment was lost chiefly 
through the influence of Sir Robert 
Peel, who, frankly avowing that he 
approved the principle, and would 
have made it his own had he re- 
mained’ in office, voted against Lord 
George’s proposition, on the ground 
that he would do nothing which 
might tend to replace the existing 
Administration by statesmen whom 
he affected to regard as reaetion- 
ists. Peel’s friends have uniform- 
ly done their best to represent 
the conduct of the country party 
and its Jeaders as not only ungen- 
erous but unjust towards the ex- 
Minister. Could any conduct be 
more unjust—we put aside all idea 
of its generosity—than that of Peel 
on the present and many smilar 
occasions? He preferred making 
sacrifice of what he acknowledged 
to be both morally and politically 
right, to the mortification of seeing 
gentlemen with whom for five 
years he had acted, and from whom 
he had parted in anger, called to 
supplant himself in the confidence 
of their common sovereign. 

And here it may be worth while 
to notice very shortly the sections 
into which what had once been 
the great united Constitutional 
party broke up. There was among 
all who had contributed in any 
means to consolidate that party, 
and make it what it had been, a 
common feeling of disappointment, 
amounting in numerous instances to 
disgust. Some, giving way to anger, 
went off bodily to the Whigs. These 
despaired entirely of even mode- 
rate success to the principles which 
Peel had taught them to adopt; and 
believing that it was better to serve 
an open enemy than a treacherous 
friend, they ranged themselves at 
once among Lord John’s adher- 


ents. .Others, and these for a time 
were more numerous, merged the 
title of Conservative in that. of Peel- 
ite, and gave themselves up, body 
and soul, to do as their nominal 
chief might direct. A large ma- 
jority—perhaps 150 in all, or there- 
abouts—stood apart, and, accepting 
the joint leadership of Lord Derby 
in House of Lords, and Lord 
George Bentinck in the House of 
Commons, set themselves to the 
twofold task of saving what they 
could of tke territorial influence in 
the country, and consolidating upon 
it a new and more consistent Tory 
party. The: second place in this 
compact band of Constitutional 
statesmen was conceded at once and 
without hesitation to Mr. Disraeli. 
He took his seat beside Lord 
George, on the front row of the 
Opposition benches, and, in the 

ouse and out of it, was at all 
times, and under all circumstances, 
the faithful adviser and confidant of 
that remarkable man. 

Reference has just been made to 
Lord John Russell's attack on the 
unfortunate owners of land in the 
sugar-growing colonies, by the 
proposal to admit, on a footing of 
perfect equality, into the home 
market, sugars which were the pro- 
duce of slave and of free labour. 
Now, it so happened that while as 
ne the corn question was before 

arliament, the representatives. of 
the colonial and shipping interests 
were warned that, if the Free-trad- 
ers carried their point as against the 
agriculturists, the colonies and the 
shipowners would not have to wait 
long ere their turn to be sacrificed 
would occur. They professed utter 
disbelief of the prediction, and 
voted, at least the great bulk of 
them, for the Ministerial measure. 
The recollection of their treatment 
of Lord George Bentinck’s warning 
on that occasion did not prevent 
them from coming to him for su 
port in their own hour of need; 
and he, and those of the party who 
shared. his confidence, were too 
honourable to postpone principle 
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to the gratification of revenge. An 
amendment was moved, very much 
in the same terms which had been 
formerly employed in 1841 by Lord 
Sandon, then member for Liverpool, 


and of which Sir Robert Peel is. 


understood to have been the author. 
Mr. Disraeli supported the amend- 
ment in a speech marked by great 
originality of thought, in which he 
lamented the decay of our colonial 
empire, and expressed his belief 
that sooner or later a great effort 
would be made to reconstruct it; 
but the Government, supported by 
the Peelites, were too strong for 
the Conservative Opposition. The 
majority thus secured was a very 
slender one, but it sufficed to keep 
the Whigs in place, and to consum- 
mate the ruin of the West Indian 
proprietors, by depriving them of 
the last shred of protection which 
had been afforded heretolore to their 
crippled industry. 

All this while the condition of 
Ireland was becoming day by day 
more alarming. The repeal of the 
Corn Laws had done nothing for 
the cottier class, destitute of money 
as they were wherewith to pur- 
chase; while, by lowering the price 
of home-grown oats, it inflicted 
severe damage upon the farmers. 
Distress bordering upon destitution 
became the universal condition of 
things in many quarters. Let us 
not, however, be unjust to Sir 
Robert Peel. He had taken other 
steps, while Minister, to meet the 
pressure of the occasion than by 
repealing the Corn Laws, Indian 
meal had been purchased quietly 
in large quantities, and stores 
were established under Govern- 
ment agency in the districts where 
the apprehensions of famine were 
most keen. A labour act was like- 
wise passed, which the Whigs, when 
they came into power, greatly ex- 
tended, and under this the Bar- 
onies were enabled to obtain aid 
from the public treasury, and to em- 
ploy, chiefly in road-making, men 
who could find employment no- 
where else, Of the gross abuses 
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to which these arrangements led, 
it is not our intention on the pre. 
sent occasion to speak at large., 
Enough is done when we state 
generally that the numbers em. 
ployed on road-making increased, 
from 30,000 to half a million; that. 
the monthly expenditure by the 
Government rose from £40,000 to 
£800,000; and that. the apo 
made of the results obtained by 
such a mass of labour and amount 
of expenditure came to this: that 
“the works were worse than use- 
less;” that they could be described 
only as “ public follies ;” and, as the: 
Inspector-General himself officially 
stated, “they answered no other 
purpose than that of obstructing 
the public conveyances.” We our- 
selves who write this paper tra- 
velled through a large portion of 
Ireland about this time, and can 
never forget the impression made 
upon us by the scenes which we 
encountered everywhere. Crowds 
of able-bodied men stood here and 
there staring at one another, or 
handled their tools for a few 
minutes only to throw them down 
again; while the roads which they 
were supposed to be constructing 
consisted, for the most part, of 
heaps of half-broken stones, having 
no apparent connection with any 
starting-point, and certainly not, 


in any instance of which our 
memory takes cognisance, leading 
anywhere. Yet the famine grew 


more terrible, and pestilence fol- 
lowed in its wake, and thousands 
of Irish men, women, and children 
died daily for the lack of means to 
cope with an evil against which, 
though long anticipated, no ade- 
quate provision had been made. 
The: leaders of the Protectionist 
party were not indifferent spectators 
of this great national calamity. 
They had given sound advice to Sir 
Robert Peel, even while distrusting 
the bitterness of his vaticinations; 
and they now looked with dismay 
at such an enormous outlay on un- 
profitable labour, which seemed to 
fail even in checking the evil of 
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which it had been proposed as the 


remedy. They determined, there~ 
fore, themselves to take the subject 
up, and in the course of the recess 
which followed soon after the de- 
bate on the sugar question, their 
plans were matured. To Lord 
George Bentinck belongs the merit 
of designing and arranging these 
plans. Lord Derby, then Lord 
Stanley, and Mr. Disraeli, co-ope- 
rated heartily with him. But let 
the merit rest where it is due, The 
scheme was exclusively Lord George 
Bentinek’s scheme, and to its wis- 
dom the experience of the present, 
as well as of the past, bears testi- 
mony. He had always been a sup- 
porter of railway enterprise, not 
more because of the ultimate gain 
which he foresaw in its develop- 
ment to commerce in, general, t!an 
because the surplus capital, which 
would otherwise go, as it had gone 
before, to foreign mines and foreign 
loans, would thereby be spent in 
the country, and spent profitably. 
In the course of the recess he called 
to his councils men most experienced 
in such undertakings, and, aided by 
his colleagues, arranged, with their 
assistance, a measure for intersect- 
ing Ireland with railways, the ex- 
pense of constructing which should 
be shared between private com- 
panies and’ the Government, It 
was celeulated that an advance of 
£16,000,000 from the Exchequer 
would bring out £8,000,000 from 
private capitalists; and that the 
lines thus erected, after paying 3} 
per cent. on the public loan, would 
return to private shareholders a 
handsome dividend, . Meanwhile, 
during the process of construction, 
lucrative employment would be 
found for such a multitude of men 
as would put an end, probably for 
ever, to the con-acre system, by 
converting the cottiers into labour- 
ers for hire, and thus effeeting a 
complete social revolution in the 
country, This was the proposal 
made by the Tory party in the 
spring of 1847 for meeting the 
pressing wants of Ireland — not 
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alone for delivering her people from 
the agonies of famine and disease, 
but for infusing new life into her 
whole social system. The plan, when 
first brought forward in the House 
of Commons, was greeted with rap- 
turous applause. The more thought- 
ful of the Irish members, especially, 
without regard to party considera~ 
tions, cheered its announcement; 
and Lord John Russell hi 

though avowing his intention to 
oppose it on the second reading, 
gave a flattering assent to the intro- 
duction of the Bill. But such a 
measure, if carried, would neces- 
sarily take out of his hands the 
management of the financial affairs 
of the country, and for him to re- 
main in office after such a consum- 
mation would clearly be impossible. 
It was to no 3 ag that Lord 
George and Mr. Disraeli in the 
House of Commons, and Lord 
Stanley in the House of Lords, 
disclaimed all intention of affeeting 
the position of the’ Government, 
They were willing that the Bill 
should be regarded as a private 
Bill, if the Government should de- 
cline to take charge of it. Lord 
John had already propesed his own 
plan, which comprised the improve- 
ment of waste lands, the extension 
of fisheries; and the advance of 
loans to the owners of the soil for 
purposes of drainage. He could 
not possibly go back from the policy 
of his Cabinet, even though half- 
admitting that it came short of that, 
proposed by the leader of the Op- 
position, It was therefore. an- 
nounced that the division on the 
second reading must decide by 
whom the affairs of the empire were 
henceforth to be conducted--whe- 
ther by the statesmen then in office, 
or by Lord Stanley; Lord George 
Bentinck, and such an Administra- 
tion as they might succeed in form- 
ing. The results are well known. 
sition of his 
views by the author of the measure, 
and the vigorous support which was 
rendered to it by Mr. Disraeli, Lord 
George’s scheme was defeated ; 
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while £8,000,000 of money were 
absolutely thrown away in loans 
which the borrowers in many in- 
stances misapplied, and which were 
never afterwards repa d. 

As a matter of course, Sir Robert 
Peel spoke and voted in support 
of Lord John Russell, The Irish 
members, who at the outset had 
cheered Lord George lustily, were 
deterred, by the threat of a Minis- 
terial resignation, from going out 
with him into the same lobby; 
and not a few of the Protectionists, 
distrusting their own strength to 
carry on the Government, absented 
themselves from the division. Thus 
Was an opportunity lost of confer- 
ring permanent benefit upon Ire- 
land such as had never before pre- 
sented itself, and will probably 
never present itself again. Had a 
well-arranged system of railway 
communication been entered upon 
in 1847, and carried forward with 
the vigour which Government alone 
could s»pply, it is more than pro- 
bable that, though the deaths in 
Ireland might have been numerous 
—for famine and disease were al- 
ready in their might—that tide of 
emigration which by-and-by de- 
a the island would never 

ave set in. At all events, the 
Government of 1868 would have 
escaped the necessity of considering 
whether or not it is advisable, in 
order to prevent a collapse in rail- 
way property in Ireland, to pur- 
chase up all the lines in the country 
—not one of which, it appears, can, 
under existing circumstances, be 
worked except at a loss to the share- 
holders. But this is not all. With- 
in three months of the defeat of 
the Tory scheme, the Whig Govern- 
ment proposed an advance of 
£620,000 to promote the extension 
of railways in Ireland, thus recant- 
ing very much of what they had 
said in reply to Lord George Ben- 
tinck. They were opposed on this 
occasion by Sir Robert Peel; but, 
being supported by the Tories, they 
earried their measure by a large 
majority. 
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The next great question in which 
we find Mr. Disraeli taking part 
was that raised by the commercial 
distress, which, setting in early in 
March, arrived, before the autumn 
closed, at an absolute panic. The 
Government,. and the supporters 
of the Government, including Sir 
Robert Peel, attributed the misfor- 
tune in a great degree to the lock- 
ing up of capital in the construction 
of railways. Mr. Disraeli and Lord 
George Bentinck argued that it was 
the necessary consequence of Free- 
trade, which, as then carried on, 
caused a perpetual outflow of gold 
in order to purchase corn and other 
commodities, which foreign nations 
declined to sell or barter. The rem- 
edy for this evil was a suspension 
of the Bank Restriction Act—Peel’s 
favourite child of 1844; and Peel 
naturally resisted the proposal, as 
did the Government which he kept 
in office. But the force of events 
was too strong for them, The com- 
mercial distress became day by day 
more urgent. Some of the best 
houses in London and in the country 
became bankrupt; and then, and 
not till then, the Government took 
it upon themselves to’ do, by Order 
in Council, what they had refused 
by Act of Parliament to effect. The 
law was set at naught, and matters 
gradually came round, It may 
serve as an apt illustration of the 
state to which credit was reduced 
before this breach of the law oc- 
curred, when we remind our readers 
that in the course of the debate, 
which began on the 10th of May, 
Mr. Baring, himself a Director of 
the Bank of England, informed the 
House that one merchant, the 
sessor of £60,000 worth of silver, 
could not, in consequence of the 
stringency of the Act, obtain upon 
it the advance of a single shilling. 

The remainder of the session 
wore on in debates, none of them 
without importance, but almost all 
failing to bring prominently for- 
ward the subject of this sketch. 
At last, on the 23d of July, the 
prorogation took place, and on the 
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afternoon of the same day Parlia- 
ment was dissolved. Mr. Disraeli 
did not on that occasion seek re- 
election at the hands of his Shrews- 
bury constituents, The owners 
and occupiers of land in his native 
county had by this time recognised 
his merits, and, almost without a 
canvass, he was by them selected 
to represent them in Parliament. 
The connection thus formed, hon- 
ourably for both parties, has suffered 
no interruption. Ever since No- 
vember 1847 Mr. Disraeli has taken 
his seat as member for Bucks—a 
position which, we may venture to 
predict, he will not forfeit, so long 
as his services in the House of 
Commons are required by the coun- 
try. And this is the more remark- 
able that almost the first use which 
he made of the powers with which 
the Buckinghamshire yeomen had 
intrusted him was to speak and 
vote in support of a measure by no 
means popular in those days, As 
yet the doors of Parliament were 
closed against all who should refuse 
to declare their acceptance of cer- 
tain conditions “on the true faith 
of a Christian.” Over and over 
again the attempt had been made 
to exempt from this restriction 
members of the Jewish faith, but 
hitherto such attempts had failed. 
Now the matter was so brought 
under consideration that to post- 
pone or affect to treat it as the dis- 
cussion of an abstract question was 
impossible. The citizens of Lon- 
don had thought fit to associate 
with Lord John Russell as their 
member a Jewish merchant of great 
wealth and reputation, and Lord 
John, it was understood, was pledged 
to procure for his colleague admis- 
sion into the House of Commons, 
A great battle therefore impended, 
of which the issues, it was expected, 
would doubtless determine, once 
and for ever, whether there should 
be any exclusion from the British 
Legislature on the score of reli- 
gious belief; and Mr. Disraeli, who 
on more than one previous occa- 
sion had given a silent vote in 


favour of the arrangement, now - 
found himself constrained by moral 
considerations to do more. While 
he voted silently, he was still, 
comparatively speaking, an obscure 
man. He a one of the oe 
cepted leaders of a great party, 

por ae he believed that he could 
pot with honour turn away from 
advocating openly whatever meas- 
ure he might be inclined to sup- 
ort with his vote. When, there- 
ore, in December of this year (for 
the suspension of the Bank Restric- 
tion Act rendered an early meeting 
of Parliament necessary), Lord John 
brought forward his motion, Mr. 
Disraeli spoke out boldly and man- 
fully in its support. What a con- 
trast on this, as on many other 
occasions, his course of proceeding 
offered to that of his rival, Mr. 
Gladstone! The latter spoke like- 
wise, and spoke in favour of the 
measure, but he did so in a tone 
distressingly apologetical, All his 
objections to the arrangement con- 
tinued as strong as they had been 
when he wrote his book on Church 
and State, and gave to it its last 
correction six years previously. But 
the force of circumstances was tuo 
strong for him; he could not resist 
it. herefore, though conscious 
that he was violating a principle, 
he would commit a moral wrong 
rather than contend for retaining 
its Christian character to an assem- 
bly which had ceased to be, even 
in name, an assembly of elect 
Churchmen exclusively. It was 
very painful to him to act thus, 
but he could not now act otherwise. 
Such was Mr. Gladstone’s line of 
argument. Now, take note of the 
argument of his rival. Mr. Disraeli 
held that it was unjust to exclude 
from the honours of British legisla- 
tion men who were British subjects 
born—who professed that faith on 
which Christianity is founded —who 
were few in number, notoriously 
peaceable and orderly in’ their con- 
duct, obedient to the laws, and of 
unimpeachable loyalty. Lord John 
carried the second reading of his 
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Bill by a majority of 67, and a ques- 
tion which had long troubled the 
House was, so far as the Commons 
were concerned, settled. The Lords, 
however, threw out the Bill. 

Among the advocates for the 
admission of Jews into Parlia- 
ment Lord George’ Bentinck was 
one. Like his political master, 
Canning, he had always been in 
favour of the abolition of restric- 
tions on the ground of men’s 
religious opinions. We confess that 
we differed from him both in 1828 
and in 1848; and it seems to us 
that the state of things as it now 
prevails, both in the House of Com- 
mons and elsewhere, pretty well 
justifies the view which we then 
took of that subject. At the same 
time it is just to acknowledge, 
that resistance to the admission of 
Jews into a house of which the 
d»ors stood open to Roman Catho- 
lies, and Dissenters of all shades of 
religious opinion and of no religion, 
did appear to us at the moment, 
and does appear to us still, not worth 
holding to. Now there were, among 
the Protectionists, many who took 
a different view of the case. These 
thought lightly of Mr. Disraeli's 
speech and vote. They were aware 
of his opinions before he then ex- 
pressed them; and though high in 
rank among them, he was not their 
leader. Lord George was their lead- 
er, and they could not brook that 
on a question of this nature he 
should take a line adverse to theirs. 
Murmurs, complaints, something 
like upbraidings, broke out, which 
the high spirit of the man could 
not tolerate. He formally with- 
drew from a position which had 
been forced upon him, and when 
the House met again in February, 
took his seat, not as heretofore, 
beside the Speaker’s table, but 
on the second bench below the 
gangway. Mr. Disraeli, as he has 
himself informed us,* would have 
joined his friend there, but for Lord 
George’s earnest remonstrance to 
the contrary. Such a proceeding 
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would have indeed broken up the 
y, and it was not adopted, 
evertheless, the work of the seg- 
sion began under great disadvan- 
tages, because there was not now on 
the Protectionist side any individ- 
ual who could be regarded as the 
representative of the party in debate, 
The evil, however, wore itself out by 
degrees. Lord George, though form- 
ally self-deposed, and steadily refus- 
ing to take the lead again, was still 
resent to encourage and sustain hig 
riends. Reserving his own stre 
in debate almost exclusively for the 
discussion of colonial questions, he 
devolved upon Mr. Disraeli the 
general conduct of affairs, which 
were so managed, that not only was 
a schism avoided, but day by day 
the party seemed to become more 
united, because more loyal in its ex- 
clusive devotion to Lord Stanley, 
and to the practical principles of 
which he was the exponent. 

The first opportunity presented 
to Mr. Disraeli of becoming the 
mouthpiece, so to speak, of the 
Tory party, occurred in March 
1848. Parliament had reassembled 
on the 23d of February, and not 
long afterwards, Lord John Russell 
proposed to increase the income 
tax. The excuse offered was the 
necessity of enlarging the arma- 
ments of the country, which the 
Government affected to believe was 
in danger from the ambitious de- 
signs of the Princes of the House 
of Orleans. Now, though the in- 
come-tax had been submitted to in 
1842, the submission was not ren- 
dered very willingly. The Whigs 
especially had opposed it as unpre~ 
cedented, ia some respects uncon- 
stitutional. Of these facts Mr. Dis- 
raeli reminded the House, and then 
went onto show that Peel himself, 
in asking for supplies in this form, 
did so under conditions; that he 
represented himself as in commu- 
nication with foreign governments, 
for the establishment between them 
and Great Britain of treaties of 
reciprocity ; and that the income- 





* See his Political Biography, p. 523. 
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tax was imposed for the single 
purpose of carrying on the affairs 
of the country till these treaties 
should be ratified. 


“Sir,” he continued, “in all this the 
right honourable gentleman acted as 
great Ministers had acted before him, 
He acted exactly as Mr. Pitt did in 1787; 
he followed entirely the example of 
Mr. Pitt, who pursued the principle of 
other great men who had preceded him 
—Lord Shelbourne and Lord Boling- 


. broke. And thus the right honourable 


gentleman, when he proposed his com- 
mercial change in 1842, announced at 
the same time that he was bringing all 
the influence of his justly powerful 
name, and of his singularly powerful 
Government, to bear on foreign courts, in 
order to obtain a reciprocal commercial 
intercourse between this and other coun- 
tries. Sir, I gave to the right honourable 
gentleman, at that time, a humble but 
a sincere and hearty support. I never 
shall regret it. But it is very necessary 
that we should recollect that a great 
deal had happened in the interval be- 
tween 1842 and 1845. During that 
ne a great commercial confederation 

d arisen, very completely organised, 
and conducted by very able men. They 
made great way in the country, and they 
promulgated opinions on commerce very 
different front those propounded by the 
late Minister in 1842. They were not 
the opinions of Mr. Pitt, of Lord Shel- 
bourne, or of Lord Bolingbroke; they 
were not the opinions of Free-trade, 
which I am prepared to support. Yes; 
I am a Free-trader, but not a free- 
booter: honourable gentlemen opposite 
are freebooters.” 

A speech so seasoned could not 
fail to stir the bile of the gradu- 
ally diminishing band of Peelites. 
Mr. Gladstone stood up to reply, 
and replied in a tone which 
sufficiently advertised the House 
that the arrow had hit its mark. 
His speech was bitterly personal. 
It may be accepted as the first 
outbreak of that rancorous feeling 
which has ever since lain at the 
bottom of all Mr. Gladstone’s con- 
troversies with his rival. He did 
not succeed, however, on that occa- 
sion, in carrying the House with 
him. The Ministerial measure met 
with a cold reception} and the 
Minister wisely contented himself 


with renewing the tax on the scale 
at which he had received it from 
his predecessor, 

. Disraeli’s success on this oc- 
casion was very marked; it gave 
him a firmer footing than he had 
achieved before. is next 17 
speech was on the subject of Par 
liamentary Reform, and it is a most 
remarkable one. It is the first of 
a series on that important ic 
which was collected and published 
just about this time last year. Mr. 
Hume’s motion ran thus: “ That 
this House, as at present consti- 
tuted, does not fairly represent the 
population, the property, or the in- 
dustry of the country, whence has 
arisen a great and increasing dis- 
content in the minds of a 
portion of the people; and it is 
therefore expedient, with a view to 
amend the national representation, 
that the elective franchise shall be 
so extended as to include all house- 
holders; that votes shall be taken 
by ballot ; that the duration of Par- 
liament shall not exceed three 
years; and that the apportionment 
of members to population shall be 
made equal,” 

Mr. Henry Drummond and Lord 
John Russell had spoken against 
the motion—Mr. Fox, the member 
for Oldham, in its favour—when 
Mr. Disraeli rose. We are not go- 
ing to analyse an address which 
is accessible in extenso to the 
whole world, neither is it our 
purpose to make large extracts 
from it; but to one point it is ne- 
cessary that public attention should 
be drawn. Not once in all that 
speech does Mr. Disraeli allow an 
expression to fall from him which 
the most prejudiced will venture. to 
interpret as hostile to electoral 
change. The sophistries which run 
a Mr. Fox’s argument are 
ind laid bare, and the inade- 
qnac of the means proposed by 

r, Hume to accomplish his avowed 
object is fully exposed; but over 
and over again, with an iteration 
which sometimes borders on excess, 
the speaker guards himself from 
being numbered among the advo- 
cates of finality. ‘I listened,” he 
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says, ‘with great attention to the 
honourable member for Montrose, 
and I certainly expected to hear 
from the honourable gentleman 
some principle laid down upon 
which the franchise was to be ex- 
tended, and that in asking us to 
consent to a great change,—as far as 
the present argument goes I am not 
now denying that a ehange may be 
necessary—that point I am pre- 

ared to enter into,—but I say the 
ceatin gentleman ought to lay 
down some priuciple on which that 
change shall be founded.” Again, 
“J, for one, am no advocate for 
finality. I conceive there may be 
circumstances— there may be a 
period—-when we shall do that 
which we have done for five hun- 
dred years in this country—recon- 
struct the estate of the Commons, 
But I contend that the last recon- 
struction—and it is rather a recent 
one, however unsatisfactory to the 
honourable gentleman and _ his 
friends—is hkely to be more satis- 
factory to the nation than the plan 
brought forward by the honourable 
gentleman ; and I am not prepared 
to support any new plan, any new 
change, on a subject-so important, 
unless I believe it to be one which 
will conduce very greatly to the 
public interest. This is not 
at all a project to enfranchise the 
serfs of England; this is not at all 
a project that tells the labouring 
classes they shall take their place 
in the political constitution of the 
country. It is characterised by 
features totally opposed to the 
principles laid down by the hon- 
ourable member for Oldham. If 
there be a mistake more striking 
than another in the settlement of 
1832, and in this respect I differ 
from the honourable member for 
Surrey—it is, in my opinion, that 
the Bill of 1832 took the qualifica- 
tion of property in too hard and 
rigid a sense as the only qualifi- 
cation which should exist in this 
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country for the exercise of political 
rights. How does the honourable 
member for Montrose, the great 
champion of the new movement, 
meet the difficulty? He has brought 
forward a project of which pro- 
perty, and property alone, is the 
basis; he has not attempted in 
any way to increase or vary the 
elements of the suffrage. It is im- 
possible that any plan can be more 
hard, more commonplace, more 
blunt, more unsatisfactory, or more 
offensive, as the speech of the hon- 
ourable member for Oldham shows 
it to be to the great body of the 
working classes, than one which 
recognises property, and property 
alone, as its basis.” 

Thus, twenty years ago, spoke, on 
the subject of Parliamentary Re- 
form, the man who was destined, 
after many failures on all sides, to 
give to the people of England just 
such a change in the system of re- 
presentation as then, without doubt, 
presented itself to his own mind, 
He held then a place prominent 
indeed in his party, yet not very 
clearly defined. He was in the 
confidence of Lord Stanley, and on 
terms of the most intimate friend- 
ship with Lord George Beutinck, 
There was a whisper abroad that 
his influence alone stood in the 
way of an open breach between the 
former of those eminent statesmen 
and the latter. How far that 
whisper had any foundation of 
truth in it, it is no business of ours 
to determine. But whether true 
or false, the persuasion that he 
alone turned aside from the Con- 
stitutional party such a dire evil, 
told immensely in his favour. The 
hour was close at hand when cir- 
cumstances should constrain him 
to assume a different attitude. It 
came at last; and through much 
personal suffering he made his way 
to the acknowledyed leadership of 
the county gentlemen of England 
in the House of Commons. , 








